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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The knowledge of the origin of cultivated plants is 
interesting to agriculturists, to botanists, and oven to 
historians and philosophers concerned with the d awnings 
of civilization. 

I went into this question ol* origin in a chapter in my! 
work on geographical botany ; but the book lias become 
scarce, and, moreover, since 1855 important facts have 
been discovered by travellers, botanists, and archae- 
ologists. Instead of publishing a second, edition, I have 
drawn up an entirely new and more extended work, 
which treats of the origin of almost double the number of 
species belonging to the tropics and tho temperate zones. 
It includes almost all plants which are cultivated, either 
on a large scale for economic purposes, or in orchards and 
kitchen gardens. 

I have always aimed at discovering the condition and 
the habitat of each species before it was cultivated. It 
was needful to this end to distinguish from among 
innumerable varieties that which should be regarded as 
the most ancient, and to find out from what quarter of 
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ac globe it came. The problem is more difficult than it 
appears at first sight. In the last century and up to 
the middle of the present authors made little account 
of it, and the most able have contributed to the pro- 
pagation of erroneous ideas. I believe that three out 
of four of Limueus’ indications of the original home of 
cultivated plants are incomplete or incorrect. His state- 
ments have since been repeated, and in spite of what 
modern writers have proved touching several species, 
they are still repeated in periodicals and popular works. 
It is time that mistakes, which date in some cases from 
the Greeks and Romans, should be corrected. The actual 
condition of science allows of such correction, provided 
we rely upon evidence of varied character, of which 
some portion is quite recent, and even unpublished; and 
this evidence should he sifted as we sift evidence in his- 
torical research. It is one of the rare cases in which 
a science founded on observation should make use of 
testimonial proof. It will be seen that this method 
leads to satisfactory results, since I have been able to 
determine the origin of almost all the species, sometimes 
with absolute certainty, and sometimes with a high 
degree of probability. 

I have also endeavoured to establish the number of 
centuries or thousands of years during which each 
species has been in cultivation, and how its culture 
spread in different directions at successive epochs. 

A few plants cultivated for more than two thousand 
years, and even some others, are not now known in a 
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spontaneous, that is, wild condition, or at any rate this 
condition is not proved. Questions of this nature are 
subtle. They, like the distinction of species, require 
much research in books and in herbaria. I have even 
been obliged to appeal to the courtesy of travellers or 
botanists in all parts of the world to obtain recent 
information. .1 shall mention these in each case with 
the expression of my grateful thanks. 

In spite of these records, and of all my researches, 
there still remain several species which are unknown 
wild In the cast's where these come from regions 
not completely explored by botanists, or where they 
belong to genera as yet insufficiently studied, there is 
hope that the wild plant may be one day discovered. 
But this hope is fallacious in the case of well-known 
species and countries. We are here, led to form one of two 
hypotheses ; either these plants have since history began 
so changed in form in their wild as well as in their 
cultivated condition that they are jio longer recognized 
as belonging to the same species, or they are extinct 
species. The lentil, the chick-pea, probably no longer 
exist in nature ; and other species, as wheat, maize, the 
broad bean, earth amine, very rarely found wild, appear 
to be in course of extinction. The number of cultivated 
plants with which I am here concerned being two hun- 
dred and forty-nine, the three, four, or live species, extinct 
or nearly extinct, is a large proportion, representing a 
thousand species, out of the whole number of phane- 
rogams. This destruction of 1 forms must have taken 
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place during the short period of a few hundred centuries, 
on continents where they might have spread, and under 
circumstances which are commonly considered unvarying. 
This shows how the history of cultivated plants is allied 
to the most important problems of the general history of 
organized beings. 

Geneva. 1882 . 
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PART I. 

General Remarks. 


CHAPTER L 

IN WHAT MANNER ANI) AT WHAT EPOCHS CULTIVATION 
BEHAN IN DIFFKRJ33T COUNTRIES. 

The traditions of ancient peoples, embellished by poets, 
have commonly attributed the first steps in agriculture 
and the introduction of useful plants, to some divinity, or 
at least to some great emperor or Inca. Reflection shows 
that this is hardly probable, and observation of the 
attempts at agriculture among the savage tribes of our 
own day proves that the facts aro quite otherwise. 

In the progress of civilization the beginnings are 
usually feeble, obscure, and limited. There aro reasons 
why this should be the ease with the first attempts at 
agriculture or horticulture. Between the custom of 
gathering wild fruits, grain, and roots, and that of the 
regular cultivation of the plants which produce them, 
there are several steps. A family may scatter seeds 
around its dwelling, and provide itself the next year 
with the same product in the forest. Certain fruit trees 
may exist near a dwelling without our knowing whether 
they were planted, or whether the hut was built beside 
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theiri. in order to profit by them. War and the chase 
often interrupt attempts at cultivation. Rivalry and 
mistrust cause the imitation of one tribe by another to 
make but slow progress. If some great personage com- 
mand the cultivation of a plant, and institute some cere- 
monial to show its utility, it is probably because obscure 
and unknown men have previously spoken of it, and 
that successful experiments have been already made. 
A longer or shorter succession of local and short-lived 
experiments must have occurred before such a display, 
which is calculated to impress an already numerous public. 
It is easy to understand that there must have been de- 
termining causes to excite these attempts, to renew them, 
to make them successful. 

The first cause is that such or such a plant, offering 
some of those advantages which all men seek, must bo 
within reach. The lowest savages know the plants of their 
country but the example of the Australians and Patago- 
nians shows that if they do not consider them productive 
and easy to rear, they do not entertain the idea of culti- 
vating them. Other conditions are sufficiently evident : a 
not too rigorous climate ; in hot countries, the moderate 
duration of drought ; some degree of security and. settle- 
ment; lastly, a pressing necessity, due to insufficient 
resources in fishing, hunting, or in the production of 
indigenous and nutritious plants, such as the chestnut, 
the date-palm, the banana, or the breadfruit tree. When 
men can live without work it is what they like best. 
Besides, the element of hazard in hunting and fishing 
attracts primitive, and sometimes civilized man, more 
than the rude and regular labour of cultivation. 

I return to the species which savages are disposed to 
cultivate. They sometimes find them in their own 
country, but often receive them from neighbouring 
peoples, more favoured than themselves by natural con- 
ditions, or already possessed of some sort of civilization. 
When a people is not established on an island, or in 
some place difficult of access, they soon adopt certain 
plants, discovered elsewhere, of which the advantage is 
evident, and are thereby diverted from the cultivation of 
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the poorer species of their own country. History shows 
us that wheat, maize, the sweet potato, several species of 
the genus Panieum, tobacco, and other plants, especially 
annuals, were widely diffused before the historical period 
These useful species opposed and arrested the timid 
attempts made here and there on less productive or 
less agreeable plants. And. we see in our own day, in 
various countries, barley replaced by wheat, maize pre- 
ferred to buckwheat and many kinds of millet, while some 
vegetables and other cultivated plants fall into disrepute 
because other species, sometimes brought from a distance, 
are more profitable. The difference in value, however 
great, which is found among plants already improved by 
culture, is less than that which exists between cultivated 
plants and others completely wild. Selection, that great 
factor which Darwin has bad the merit of introducing 
so happily into science, plays an important part when 
once agriculture is established; but in every epoch, and 
especially in its earliest stage, the choice of species is 
more important than the selection of varieties. 

The various causes which favour or obstruct the 
beginnings of agriculture, explain why certain regions 
have been for thousands of years peopled by husbandmen, 
while others are still inhabited by nomadic tribes. It is 
dear that, owing to their well-known (qualities and to the 
favourable conditions of climate, it was at an early period 
found easy to cultivate rice and several leguminous plants 
in Southern Asia, barley and wheat in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt. several species of Panieum in Africa, maize, 
the potato, the sweet potato, and manioc in America. 
Centres were thus formed whence the most useful species 
were diffused. In the north of Asia, of Europe, and of 
America, the. climate is unfavourable, and the indigenous 
plants are unproductive ; but as hunting and fishing 
offered their resources, agriculture must have been intro- 
duced there late, and it was possible to dispense with the 
good species of the south without great suffering. It 
was different in Australia, Patagonia, and even in the 
south of Africa. The plants of the temperate region in 
our hemisphere could not reach these countries by 
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reason of the distance, and those of the intertropical 
zone were excluded by great drought or by the .absence of 
a high temperature. At the same time, the indigenous 
species are very poor. It is not merely the want of 
intelligence or of security which lias prevented the in- 
habitants from cultivating them. The nature of the 
indigenous flora has so much to do with it, that the 
Europeans, established in these countries for a hundred 
years, have only cultivated a single species, the Tetra- 
gonia , an insignificant green vegetable. I am aware 
that Sir Joseph Hooker 1 has enumerated more than a 
hundred Australian species which may bo used in some 
way ; but as a matter of fact they were not cultivated 
by the natives, and, in spite of the improved methods of 
the English colonists, no one does cultivate them. This 
clearly demonstrates the principle of which I spoke just 
now, that the choice of species is more important than 
the selection of varieties, and that there must be valuable 
qualities in a wild plant in order to load to its cultivation. 

In spite of the obscurity of the beginnings of culti- 
vation in each region, it is certain that they occurred at 
very different periods. One of the most ancient examples 
of cultivated plants is in a drawing representing tigs, 
found in Egypt in the pyramid of Gizeh. The epoch of 
the construction of this monument is uncertain. Authors 
have assigned a date, varying between fifteen hundred and 
four thousand two hundred years before the Christian era. 
Supposing it to be two thousand years, its actual age 
would bo four thousand years. Now, the construction 
of the pyramids could only have been the work of a 
numerous, organized people, possessing a certain degree of 
civilization, and consequently an established agriculture, 
dating from some centuries back at least. In China, two 
thousand seven hundred years before Christ, the Emperor 
Chenming instituted the ceremony at which every year 
five species of useful plants are sown — rice, sweet potato, 
wheat, and two kinds of millet. 2 These plants must 

1 ITookor, Flora Tasmania;, i. p, cx. 

2 Bretackneidcr, On the S' mhi ond Value of Chinese Botanical Work*, 

p. 7. 
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have been cultivated for some time in certain localities 
before they attracted the emperor’s attention to such a 
degree. Agriculture appears, then, to be as ancient in 
China as in Egypt. The constant relations between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia load us to suppose that an 
almost contemporaneous cultivation existed in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile. And it may have been 
■equally early in India and in the Malay Archipelago. 
The history of the Dravidian anti Malay peoples does 
not reach far back, and is sufficiently obscure, but there 
is no reason to believe that cultivation has not been 
known among them for a very long time, particularly 
along the banks of the rivers. 

The ancient Egyptians and the .Phoenicians propa- 
gated many plants in the region of the Mediterranean, 
and the Aryan nations, whose migrations towards Europe ** 
began about 2500' or at latest 2000 years iu,\, carried 
with them several species already cultivated in Western 
Asia. Wc shall see, in studying the history of several 
species, that some plants were probably cultivated in 
Europe and in the north of Africa prior to the Aryan 
migration. This is shown by names in languages more 
ancient than the Aryan tongues; for instance, Finn, 
Basque, Berber, and the speech of the Gu audios of the 
Canary Isles. However, the remains, called kitchen- 
middens, of ancient Danish dwellings, have hitherto 
furnished no proof of cultivation or any indication of the 
possession of metal. 1 The Scandinavians of that period 
lived principally by fishing and hunting, and perhaps 
eked out their subsistence by indigenous plants, such as 
the cabbage, the nature of which does not admit any 
remnant of traces in the dung-heaps and. rubbish, and 
which, moreover, did not require culfci vati on. T1 ic absence 
of metals does not in these northern countries argue a 
greater antiquity than the ago of Pericles, or even the 
palmy days of the Roman republic. Later, when bronze 

1 De Naidaillac, Lcs Vrcmie.ru Homines vl lea Temps rrdhUiurbjncs, 
i. pp. 206, 208. The absence of traces of agriculture among (hose 
remains is, moreover, corroborated by l leer and Cartailhac, both well 
versed in the discoveries of archaeology. 
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was known in Sweden — a region far removed from the 
then civilized countries — agriculture had at length been 
introduced. Among the remains of that epoch was 
found a carving of a cart drawn by two oxen and driven 
by a man. 1 * 

The ancient inhabitants of Eastern Switzerland, at a 
time when they possessed instruments of polished stone 
and no metals, cultivated several plants, of which some 
were of Asiatic origin. Hew a has shown, in his admirable 
work on the lake-dwellings, that the inhabitants had 
intercourse with the countries south of the Alps. They 
may also have received plants cultivated by the Iberians, 
who occupied Gaul before the Kelts. At the period 
when the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Savoy pos- 
sessed bronze, their agriculture was move varied. It 
seems that the lake-dwellers of Italy, when in possession 
of this metal, cultivated fewer species than those of 
Savoy, 3 4 and this may bo due either to a greater antiquity 
or to local circumstances. The remains of the lake- 
dwellers of Layback and of the Mondsec in Austria 
prove likewise a completely primitive agriculture ; no 
cereals have been found at Lay bach, and but a single 
grain of wheat at tli e M ondst ic. 1 Tli o back ware l co \ id i tion 
of agriculture in this eastern part of .Europe is contrary 
to the hypothesis, based on a few words used by ancient 
historians, that the Aryans sojourned first in the region 
of the Danube, and that Thrace was civilized before 
Greece. In spite of this example, agriculture appears 
in general to have been more ancient in the temperate 
parts of Europe than we should be inclined to believe 
from the Greeks, who were disposed, like certain modern 

1 M. Montoliius, from CartaiLhac, Rome, 1875, p. 237. 

* Hear, Die Vjlanzen der Pfahibauten, in -Ito, Zurich, 1805. »See t ho 
article on “ Flax.” 

* 3 J errin, Elude Prfhistoriqtut dn la Savuie, in -Ito, 1870 ; Casio] franco, 
Notizie inform alia Sfazinne lac autre di La/jazza ; and Sordolli, Sulla 
piantc della torbkra della Lagnzzfl, in tlie Acles de la Hoc, Ital, des Scion* 
Nat., 1880, 

4 Much, Mitlheil d. AnthropuL Ge? .in- Wien, vol. vi. • Saekcn, Sitzber. 
Akad. W'it'/f., vol. vi. Lotter of Hcer on those works aud analysis of 
them in Naidaillac, i. p. 217. 
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writers, to attribute tin* origin of all progress to their 
own nation. 

In America, agriculture is perhaps not quite so 
ancient as in Asia and Egypt, if we are to judge from 
the civilization of Mexico and Peru, which docs not date 
even from the iirst centuries of the Christian era. How- 
ever, the widespread cultivation of certain plants, such 
as maize, tobacco, and the sweet potato, argues a con- 
siderable antiquity, perhaps two thousand years or there- 
abouts. History is at fault in this matter, and we can 
only hope to be enlightened by the discoveries of archaic ~ 
logy and geology. 



CHAPTER II. 


METHODS FOR DISCOVERING OR PROVING THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES. 

3. General reflections. As most cultivated plants have 
been under culture from an early period, and the manner 
of their introduction into cultivation is often little known, 
different means are necessary in order to ascertain their 
origin. For each species we need a research similar to 
those made by historians and archaeologists — a varied 
research, in which sometimes one process is employed, 
sometimes another ; and these are afterwards combined 
and estimated according to their relative value. The 
naturalist is here no longer in his ordinary domain of 
observation and description; he must support himself 
by historical proof, which is never demanded in the 
laboratory; and botanical facts are required, not with 
respect to the physiology of plants — a favourite study of 
the present day — but with regard to the distinction of 
species and their geographical distribution. 

1 shall, therefore, have to make use of methods of 
which some are foreign to naturalists, others to persons 
versed in historical learning. I shall say a few words 
of each, to explain how they should be employed and 
wliat is their value. 

2. Botany . One of the most direct means of dis- 
covering the geographical origin of a cultivated species, 
is to seek in what country it grows spontaneously, and 
without the help of man. The question appeal^ at the 
first glance to be a simple one. It seems, indeed, that 
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by consulting floras, works iV upon species in general, 
or herbaria, we ought to be able to solve it easily in 
each particular case. Unfortunately it is, on the contrary, 
a question which demands a special knowledge of botany, 
especially of geographical botany, and an estimate of 
botanists and of collectors, founded on a long experience. 
Learned men, occupied with history or with the inter- 
pretation of ancient authors, are liable to grave mistakes 
when they content themselves with the -first testimony 
they may happen to light upon in a botanical work. 
On the other hand, travellers who collect plants for a 
herbarium are not always sulliciently observant of the 
places and circumstances in which they find them. 
They often neglect to note down what they have 
remarked on the subject We know, however, that a 
plant may have sprung from others cultivated in the 
neighbourhood : that birds, winds, etc., may have borne 
the seeds to great distances; that they are sometimes 
brought in the ballast of vessels or mixed with then- 
cargoes. Such cases present themselves with respect 
to common species, much more so with respect to culti- 
vated plants which abound near human dwellings. A 
collector or traveller had need be a keen observer to 
judge if a plant lias sprung from a wild stock belonging 
to the flora of the country, or if it is of foreign origin. 
When the plant is growing near dwellings, on walls, 
among rubbish-heaps, by the wayside, etc., "we should be 
cautious in forming an opinion. 

It may also happen that a plant strays from cultiva- 
tion, even to a distance from suspicious localities, and 
has nevertheless but a short duration, because it cannot 
in the long run support the conditions of the climate or 
the struggle with the indigenous species. This is what 
is called in botany an advmflvc species, it appears 
and disappears, a proof that it is not a native of the 
country. Every flora offers numerous examples of this 
kind. When these are more abundant than usual, the 
public is struck by the circumstance. Thus, the troops 
hastily summoned from Algeria into France in 1870, 
disseminated by fodder and otherwise a number of 
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African and southern species winch excited wonder, but 
of which no trace remained after two or three winters. 

Some collectors and authors of floras are very careful 
in noting these facts. Thanks to personal relations 
with some <>f them, and to frequent references to their 
herbaria and botanical works, I flatter myself 1 am 
acquainted with them. I shall, therefore, willingly 
cite their testimony in doubtful cases. For certain 
countries and certain species I have addressed my sell 
directly to these eminent naturalists. I have appealed 
to their memory, to their notes, to their herbaria, and from 
the answers they have been so kind as to return, I have 
been enabled to add unpublished documents to those 
found in works already made public. My sincere thanks 
are due for information of this nature received from 
Mr. C. B. Clarke on the plants of India, from M. Boissier 
on those of the East, from M. Sagot on the species of 
French Guiana, from M. Cosson on those of Algeria, from 
MM, Docaisnc and Bretschneider on the plants of China, 
from M. Vaucic on the cereals of Sevvia, from Messrs. 
Bentham and Baker on the specimens of the herbarium 
at Kew, lastly from M. Edouard Andre on the plants of 
America. This zealous traveller was kind enough to 
lend me some most interesting specimens of species 
cultivated, in South America, which he found presenting 
eveiy appearance of indigenous plants. 

A more diflicult question, and one which cannot be 
solved at once, is whether a plant growing wild, with 
all the appearance of the indigenous species, has existed 
in the country from a very early period, or has been 
introduced at a more or less ancient date. 

For there are naturalized species, that is, those that 
arc introduced among the plants of the ancient flora, and 
which, although of foreign origin, persist there in such a 
manner that observation alone cannot distinguish them, so 
that historical records or botanical considerations, -whether 
simple or geographical, are needed for their detection. 
In a very general sense, taking into consideration the 
lengthened periods with which science is concerned, nearly 
all species, especially in the regions lying outside the 
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tropics, have been once naturalized ; that is to say, they 
have, from geographical and physical circumstances, 
passed from one region to another. When, in 1.855, I 
put forward the idea that conditions anterior to our 
epoch determined the greater number of the facts of the 
actual distribution of plants — this was the sense of 
several of the articles, and of the conclusion of my two 
volumes of geographical botany 1 — it was received with 
considerable surprise, ft is true that general Considera- 
tions of palaeontology had just led Dr. Unger, 2 a German 
savant, to adopt similar ideas, and before him Edward 
Forbes had, with regard to some species of the southern 
counties of the British Isles, suggested the hypothesis, 
of an ancient connection with Spain. 1 * But the proof 
that it is impossible to explain the habitations of the 
whole number of present species by means of the con- 
ditions existing for some thousands of years, made a 
greater impression, because it belonged more especially 
to the department of botanists, and. did not relate to 
only a few plants of a single country. The hypothesis 
suggested, by Forbes became an assured fact and capable 
of general application, and is now a truism of science. All 
that is wri tten on geographical or zoological botany rests 
upon this basis, which is no longer contested. 

This principle, in its application to each country and 
each species, presents a number of difficulties; for when 
a cause is once recognized, it is not always easy to dis- 
cover how it has affected each particular ease. Luckily, 
so far as cultivated plants are concerned, the <j nest ions, 
which occur do not make it necessary to go hack to 
very ancient times, nor to dates which cannot bo defined 
by a gi ven number of years or centuries. No doubt the 
modem specific forms date from a period earlier than 
the great extension of glaciers in the northern homi- 

1 Alph. do Candolle*, Grog rapine Dohin iguts Raititmnfa, chap. x. p. 
1055 ; cliap. xi., xix., xxvii. 

* Unger, Versuch finer Qeechichle der Fjtonzenwelt, 1852. 

3 Forbes, On the Connection between the Distribution of the Existing 
Fauna and Flora of the Dritish Isles, with the Geological Changes which 
have affected their Area , in Svo, Jlemoirs of the Geological Survey, vol. i. 

1846. 
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sphere — a phenomenon of several thousand years’ duration, 
if we are to judge from the size of the deposits transported 
by the ice ; but cultivation began after this epoch, and 
even in many instances within historic time. We have 
little to do with previous events. Cultivated species 
may have changed their abode before cultivation, or in 
the course of a longer time they may have changed their 
form ; this belongs to the general study of all organized 
life, and wc are concerned only with the examination 
of each species since its cultivation or in the time 
immediately before it. This is a great simplification. 

The question of age, thus limited, may be approached 
by means of historical or other records, of which I shall 
presently speak, and by the principles of geographical 
botany. 

1 shall briefly enumerate these, in order to show 
in what manner they can aid in the discovery of the 
geographical origin of a given plant. 

As a rule, the abode of each species is constant, or 
nearly constant. It is, however, sometimes disconnected ; 
that is to say, that the individuals of which it is com- 
posed arc found in widely separated regions. These cases, 
which are extremely interesting in the study of the 
vegetable kingdom and of the surface of the globe, are 
far from forming the majority. Therefore, when a culti- 
vated. species is found wild, frequently in Europe, more 
rarely in the United States, it is probable that, in spite 
of its indigenous appearance in America, it has become 
naturalized after being accidentally transported thither. 

The genera of the vegetable kingdom, although 
usually composed of several species, are often confined 
to a single region. It follows, that the more species 
included in a genus all belonging to the same quarter 
of the globe, the more probable it is that one of the 
species, apparently indigenous in another part of the 
world, has been transported thither and has become 
naturalized there, by escaping from cultivation. This 
is especially the case with tropical genera, because they 
are more often restricted either to the old or to the new 
world. 
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Geographical botany teaches us what countries have 
genera and even species in common, in spite of a certain 
distance, and what, on the contrary, art) very different, 
in spite of similarity of climate or inconsiderable dis- 
tance. It also teaches us what species, genera, and 
families are scattered over a wide area, and the more 
limited extent of others. These data are of great assist- 
ance in determining the probable origin of a given 
species. Naturalized plants spread rapidly. I have 
quoted examples elsewhere 1 of instances within the last 
two centuries, and similar facts have been noted from 
year to year. The rapidity of the recent invasion o! 
A nucha r is Ahlnastrum into the rivers of Europe is well 
known, and that of many European plants in New 
Zealand, Australia, California, etc., mentioned in several 
floras or modern travels, 

The great abundance of a species is no proof of its 
antiquity. Agave Am-ericana , so common on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, although introduced from America, 
and our cardoon, which now covers a great part of the 
Pampas of La Plata, are remarkable instances in point. 
As a rule, an invading species makes rapid way, while 
extinction is, on the contrary, the result of the strife of 
several centuries against unfavourable circumstances . 3 

The designation which should be adopted for allied 
species, or, to speak scientifically, allied forms, is a 
problem often presented in natural history, and more 
often in the category of cultivated species than in others. 
These plants are changed by cultivation. Man adopts 
new and convenient forms; and propagates them by 
artificial, means, such as budding, grafting, the choice of 
seeds, etc. It is clear that, in order to discover the origin 
of one of these species, wo must eliminate as far as possible 
the forms which appear to be artificial, and concentrate our 
attention on the others. A simple ‘reflection may guide 
this choice, namely, that a cultivated species varies 
chiefly in those parts for which it is cultivated. The 
others remain unmodified, or present trifling alterations, 

1 A. dc Candolle, Geographic Ihlanvptc lini&onnee, chap. vii. and x. 

* Ibid., chap. viii. p. 804. 
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of which the cultivator takes no note, because they are 
useless to him. We may expect, therefore, to find the 
fruit of a wild fruit tree small and of a doubtfully 
agreeable flavour, the grain of a cereal in its wild state 
small, the tubercles of a wild potato small, the leaves of 
indigenous tobacco narrow, etc., without, however, going 
so far as to imagine that the species developed rapidly 
under cultivation, for man would not have begun to 
cultivate it if it had not from the beginning presented 
some useful or agreeable qualities. 

When once a cultivated plant lias been reduced to 
such a condition as permits of its being reasonably 
compared with analogous spontaneous forms, we have 
still to decide what group of nearly similar plants it is 
proper to designate as constituting a species. Botanists 
alone are competent to pronounce an opinion on this 
question, since they are accustomed to appreciate differ- 
ences and resemblances, and know the confusion of 
certain works in the matter of nomenclature. Tliis is 
not the place to discuss what may reasonably be termed 
a species. I have stated in some of my articles the 
principles which seem to me the best. As their applica- 
tion would often require a study which has not been 
made, I have thought it well occasionally to treat quasi- 
specific forms as a group which appears to me to corre- 
spond to a species, and I have sought the geographical 
origin of these forms as though they were really specific. 

To sum up: botany furnishes valuable means of 
guessing or proving the origin of cultivated plants and 
for avoiding mistakes. We must, however, by no means 
forgot that practical observation must be supplemented 
by research in the study. After gaining information 
from the collector who sees the plants in a given spot 
or district, and who draws up a flora or a catalogue of 
species, it is indispensable to study the known or probable 
geographical distribution in books and in herbaria, and 
to ]*eflect upon the principles of geographical botany 
and on the questions of classification, which cannot be 
done by travelling or collecting. Other researches, of 
which I shall speak presently, must be combined with 
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those of botany if we would arrive at satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

3, Archeology and Paleontology. The most direct 
proof which can be conceived of the ancient existence 
of a species in a given country is to see its recognizable 
fragments in old buildings or deposits, of a more or less 
certain date. 

The fruits, seeds, and different portions of plants 
taken from ancient Egyptian tombs, and the drawings 
which surround them in the pyramids, have given rise 
to most important researches, which T shall often have to 
mention. Nevertheless, there is a possible source of error ; 
the fraudulent introduction of modem plants into the 
sarcophagi of the mummies. This was easily discovered 
in the case of some grains of maize, for instance, a plant 
of American origin, which were introduced by the Arabs ; 
but species cultivated in Egypt within the last two or 
three thousand years may have been added, which would 
thus appear to have belonged to an earlier period. The 
tumuli or mounds of North America, and the monuments 
of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, have furnished 
records about the plants cultivated in that part of the 
world. Here we are concerned with an epoch subsequent 
to the py ramids of Egypt. 

The deposits of the Swiss lake-dwellings have been 
the subject of important treatises, among which that of 
Heer, quoted just now, holds the first place. Similar 
■works have been published on the vegetable remains 
found in other takes or peat mosses of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Germany, and Italy. I shall quote them with reference 
to several species. Dr. Gross has been kind enough to 
send me seeds and fruits taken from the lake-dwellings 
of Ncuchatel; and my colleague. Professor Heer, has 
favoured me with several facts collected at Zurich since 
the publication of his work. I have already said that 
the rubbish -heaps of the Scandinavian countries, called 
kitchen-middens, have furnished no trace of cultivated 
vegetables. 

The tuffy of the south of France contains leaves and 
other remains of plants, which have been discovered by 
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MM. Martins, Planchon, do Saporta, and other savants. 
Their date is not, perhaps, always earlier than that of the 
first lacustrine deposits, and it is possible that it agrees 
with that of ancient Egyptian monuments, and of ancient 
Chinese books. Lastly, the mincralogic strata, with 
which geologists are specially concerned, tell us much 
about the succession of vegetable forms iu different 
countries; but here we are dealing with epochs far 
anterior to agriculture, and i t would be a strange and 
certainly a most valuable chance if a modern cultivated 
species were discovered in the European tertiary epoch. 
No shell discovery has hitherto been made with any 
certainty, though uncultivated species have been recog- 
nized in strata prior to the glacial epoch of the northern 
hemisphere. For the rest, if we do not succeed in 
finding them, the consequences will not be clear, since 
it may be said, either that such a plant came at a later 
date from a different region, or that it had formerly 
another form which renders its recognition impossible 
in a fossil state. 

4. Hinton/. Historical records are important in order 
to determine the date of certain cultures in each country. 
They also give indications as to the geographical origin 
of plants when they have been propagated by the migra- 
tions of ancient peoples, by travellers, or by military 
expeditions. 

The assertions of authors must not, however, be 
accepted without examination. 

The greater number of ancient historians have con- 
fused the fact of the cultivation of a species in a country 
with that of its previous existence there in a wild state, 
dt has been commonly assorted even in our own day, 
that a species cultivated in America or China is a native 
of America or China. A no less common error is the 
belief that a species comes originally from a given 
country because it has come to us from thence, and not 
direct from the place in which it is really indigenous. 
Thus the Greeks and Romans called the peach the 
Persian apple, because they had seen it cultivated in 
Persia, where it probably did not grow wild. It was a 
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native of China, as I have elsewhere shown. They called 
the pomegranate, which had spread gradually iron! 
garden to garden from Persia to Mauritania, the apple of 
Carthage (Malawi Pimicum). Very ancient authors, 
sueli as Herodotus and Berosius, are yet more liable to 
error, in spite of their desire to be accurate. 

We shall see, when vve speak of maize, that historical 
documents which are complete forgeries may deceive us 
about the origin of a species. It is curious, for it seems 
to be no one's interest to lie about such agricultural facts. 
Fortunately, facts of botany and arch mo logy enable us to 
detect errors of this nature. 

The principal difficulty, which commonly occurs in 
the case of ancient historians, is to find the exact trans- 
lation of the names of plants, which in their books 
always bear the common names. I shall speak presently 
of the value of these names and how the science of 
language may be brought to hear on the questions with 
which we are occupied, but I must first indicate those 
historical notions which are most useful in the study of 
cultivated plants. 

Agriculture came originally, at least so far as the 
principal species are concerned, from three great regions, 
in which certain plants grew, regions which had no com- 
munication with each other. These arc — China, the south- 
west of Asia (w ith Egypt), and intortropieal. America. 
I do not mean to say that in Europe, in Africa, and 
elsewhere savage tribes may not have cultivated a few 
species locally, at an early epoch, as an addition to the 
resources of limiting and fishing; but the great civiliza- 
tions based upon agriculture began in the three regions 
I have indicated. It is worthy of note that in the 
old world agricultural communities established them- 
selves along the banks of the rivers, whereas in America 
they dwelt on the high lands of Mexico and Peru. This 
may perhaps have been due to the original situation of 
the plants suitable for cultivation, for the banks of the 
Mississippi^ of the Amazon, of tho Orinoco, are not more 
unhealthy than those of the rivers of the old world. 

A few words about each of the three regions. 

c 
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China had already possessed for some thousands of 
years a flourishing agriculture and even horticulture, 
when she entered for the first time into relations with 
Western Asia, by the mission of Chang-Kien, during the 
reign of the Emperor Wu-ti, in the second centu ry before 
the Christian era. The records, known as Pent-sao, 
written in our Middle Ages, state that he brought back 
the bean, the cucumber, the Jucom, the sal iron, the 
sesame, the walnut, the pea, spinach, the water-melon, 
and other western plants, 1 then unknown to the Chinese. 
Chang-Kien, it will be observed, was no ordinary ambas- 
sador. lie considerably enlarged the geographical know- 
ledge, and improved the economic condition of his 
countrymen. It is true that ho was constrained to dwell 
ten years in the West, and that ho belonged to an already 
civilized people, one of whose emperors had, 2700 B.C., 
consecrated with imposing ceremonies the cultivation of 
certain plants. The Mongolians were too barbarous, and 
came from too cold a country, to have been able to intro- 
duce many useful species into China; but when we 
consider the origin of the peach and the apricot, we shall 
see that these plants wore brought into China from 
Western Asia, probably by isolated travellers, merchants 
or others, who passed north of the Himalayas. A few 
species spread in the same way into China from the 
West before the embassy of Oliang-Kien. 

Regular communication between China and India 
only began in the time of Chang-Kien, and by the cir- 
cuitous way of Bactriana; 8 but gradual transmissions 
from place to place may have been effected through the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. The writers of 
Northern China may have been ignorant of thorn, and 
especially since the southern provinces were only united 
to the empire in the second century before Christ. 8 

Regular communications between China and Japan 
only took place about the year 57 of our era, when 
ah ambassador was sent ; and the Chinese had no real 
knowledge of their eastern neighbours until the third 

Rretschnoider, On the Stv.ihi and Value, etc., p. 15. 

3 Ibid . ‘ 3 Ibid,, p. 23. 
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■century, when the Chinese character was introduced: 
into Japan . 1 

The vast region which stretches from the Ganges to 
Armenia and the Nile was not in ancient times so 
isolated as China. Its inhabitants exchanged cultivated 
plants with great facility, and even transported them 
to a distance. It is enough to remember that ancient 
migrations and conquests continually intermixed the 
Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic peoples between the 
Caspian Sea, Mesopotamia, and the Nile. Great vstates 
were formed nearly at the same time on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in Egypt, but they succeeded to 
tribes which had already cultivated certain plants. Agri- 
culture is older in that region than Babylon and the first 
Egyptian dynasties, which date from more than four 
thousand years ago. The Assyrian and Egyptian em- 
pires afterwards fought for supremacy, and in their 
struggles they transported whole nations, which could 
not fail to spread cultivated species. On the other hand, 
the Aryan tribes who dwelt originally to the north of 
Mesopotamia, in a land less favourable to agriculture, 
spread westward and southward, driving out or subju- 
gating the Turanian and Dravidian nations. Their speech, 
and those which are derived from it in Europe and Hin- 
dustan, show that they knew and transported several 
useful species . 3 After these ancient events, of which the 
dates arc for the most part uncertain, the voyages of the 
Phoenicians, the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
Alexander s expedition into India, and finally the Roman 
rule, completed the spread of cultivation in the interior 
of Western Asia, and even introduced it into Europe and 
the north of Africa, wherever the climate permitted. 

Later, at the time of the crusades, very few useful 
plants yet remained to be brought from the East. A 

1 Atmuw-fjuMi. Hen uiil pour twmCr «- In counaismnce do Vextr&hw 
Orient , Turretiui, vo!. vL, pp. 200, 29.1. 

2 There are in the French language two excellent works, which give 
the sum of modem knowledge with regard to the East and Egypt. The 
■One is the Manual da VHi&tnire Anciennc da V Orient \ by Frau^ois Lcnor- 
mand, :i vols. in 12mo, Paris, 1860; the other, JSIlistoire Ancianne dcs 
Peuples de V Orient t by Muspero, 1 vol. in 8vo> Paris, 1878, 
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few varieties of fruit trees which the Romans did not 
possess, and some ornamental plants, wore, however, then 
brought to Europe. 

The discovery of America in 1402 was the last great 
event which caused the diffusion of cultivated plants 
into all countries. The American species, such as the 
potato, maize, the prickly pear, tobacco, etc., were first 
imported into Europe and Asia. Them a number of 
species from the old world were introduced into America. 
The voyage of Magellan (1.520 -152!) was the first direct 
communication between South America and Asia. In the 
.same century the. slave trade multiplied communications 
between Africa and America. Lastly, the discovery of 
the Pacific Islands in the eighteenth century, and the 
growing facility of the means of communication, combined 
with a general idea of improvement, produced that more 
general dispersion of useful plants of which we are 
witnesses at the present day. 

5. Philology. The common names of cultivated plants 
are usually well known, ami may afford indications touch- 
ing the history of a species, but there are examples 
in which they are absurd, based upon errors, or vague 
and doubtful, ami this involves a certain caution in 
their use. 

I could quote a number of such names in all languages; 
ife is enough to mention, in French, hid de Tnrqav\ maize, 
a plant which is not a wheat, and which comes from 
America: in English, Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthux 
failwnmid), which does not come from Jerusalem, but 
from North America, and is no artichoke. 

A number of names given to foreign plants bj' 
Europeans when they are settled in the colonies, ex- 
press false or insignificant analogies. For instance, the 
New Zealand jlax resembles the true flax as little as 
possible; it. is merely that a textile substance is obtained 
from its leaves. The mahogany apple (cashew) of the 
French West. India Isles is not an apple, nor even the 
fruit of a pomaccous tree, and has nothing to do with 
mahogany. 

Sometimes the common names have changed, in 
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passing from one language to another. In such a manner 
as to give a false or absurd meaning. Thus the tree of 
Judea of the French {Cernin Siliqmistru7n) has become 
the Judas tree in English. The fruit called by the 
Mexicans ahiiam, is become the avocat (lawyer) of the 
French colonists. 

Not unfrequcntly names of plants have been taken 
by the same people at successive epochs or in different 
provinces, sometimes as generic, sometimes as specific 
names. The French word hh\ for instance, may mean 
several species of the genus Triticum, and even of very 
different nutritious plants (maize and wheat), or a given 
species of wheat. 

Several common names have been transferred from 
one plant to another through error or ignorance. Thus 
the confusion made by early travellers between the 
sweet potato {Convolwlm Balaton) and the potato 
{Solan n-m U'he.in'arm) has caused the latter to be called 
potato inJinglish and yatata.n in Spanish. 

If modern, civilized peoples, who have great facilities 
for comparing species, learning their origin and verifying 
their names in books, have made such mistakes, it is 
probable that ancient nations have made many and 
more grave errors. Scholars display vast learning in 
explaining tiro philological origin of a name, or its 
modifications in derived languages, but they cannot 
discover popular errors or absurdities. It is left for 
botanists to discover and point them out. We may note, 
in passing, that the double or compound names are the 
most doubtful. They may consist of two mistakes ; one 
in the root or principal name, the other in the addition 
or accessory name, destined almost always to indicate 
the geographical origin, some visible quality, or some 
comparison with other species. The shorter a name 
is, the better it merits consideration in questions of 
origin or antiquity ; for it is by the. succession of years, 
of the migrations of peoples, and of the transport of 
plants, that the addition of often erroneous epithets takes 
place. Similarly, ill symbolic writing, like that of the 
Chinese and the Egyptians, unique and simple signs 
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indicate long-known species, not imported from foreign 
countries, -while complicated signs are doubtful or indi- 
cate a foreign origin. We must not forget, however, that 
the signs have often been rebuses, based on chance 
resemblances in the words, or on superstitious and fanqiful 
ideas. 

The identity of a common name for a given species 
in several languages may have two very different ex- 
planations. it may be because a plant has been spread 
by a people which has been dispersed and scattered. It 
may also result from the transmission of a plant from, 
one people to another with the name it bore in its original 
home. The first case is that of the hemp, of which the 
name is similar, at least as to the root, in all the tongues 
derived from the primitive Aryan stock. The second is 
seen in the American name of tobacco, the Chinese of 
tea, which have spread into a number of countries, 
without any philological or ethnographic filiation. This 
case has occurred oftencr in modern than in ancient 
times, because the rapidity of communications allows of 
the simultaneous introduction of a plant and of its name, 
even where the distance is great. 

The diversity of names for the same species may also 
spring from various causes. As a rule, it indicates an 
early existence in different countries, but it may also 
arise from the mixture of races, or from names of varieties 
which take the place of the original name. Thus in 
England wc find, according to the county, a Keltic, 
Saxon, Danish, or Latin name ; and flax bears in Germany 
the names o’ijhwh# and fa-in, words which arc evidently of 
different origin. 

When we desire to make use of the common names- 
to gather from them certain probabilities regarding the 
origin of species, it is necessary to consult dictionaries 
and the dissertations of philologists : but we must take 
into account the chances of error in these learned men, 
who, since they are neither cultivators? nor botanists, may 
have made mistakes in the application of a name to a 
species. 

The most considerable enllec+.inn nf prmninnn nnrrwia lu 
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that of Nemnich, published in 1793. 1 I have another in 
manuscript which is yet more complete, drawn up in 
our library by an old pupil of mine, Moritzi, by means of 
floras and of several books of travel written by botanists. 
There are, besides, dictionaries of the names of the species 
in given countries or in some special language. This kind 
of glossary does not often contain explanations of etyrno- 
logy ; but in spite of what Helm a may say, a naturalist 
possessed of an ordinary general education can recognize 
the connection or the fundamental differences between 
certain names in different languages, and need not con- 
found modern with ancient languages. It is not necessary 
to be initiated into the mysteries of suffixes or affixes, 
of dentals and labials. No doubt the researches of a 
philologist into etymologies are more profound and valu- 
able, but this is rarely necessary when our researches 
have to do with cultivated plants. Other sciences art', 
more useful, especially that of botany ; and philologists 
are more often deficient in these than naturalists are 
deficient in philology, for the very evident reason that 
more place is given to languages than to natural history 
in general education. It appears to me, moreover, that 
philologists, notably those who are occupied with San- 
skrit, are always too eager to find the etymology of 
every name. They do not allow sufficiently for human 
stupidity, which has in all time given rise- to absurd 
words, without any real basis, and derived only from 
error or superstition. 

The filiation of modem European tongues is known 
to every one. That of ancient languages has, for more 
than half a century, been the object of important labours. 
Of these I cannot here give even a brief notice. It is 
sufficient to recall that all modern European languages 
are derived from the speech of the Western Aryans, who 
came from Asia, with tho exception of Basque (derived 
from the Iberian language), Finnish, Turkish, and Hun- 

1 Nemnicli, A llgcmeinea polyglot it n- Lex icon der Katurgeschichfe , 2 vela, 
in 4to. 

* Jlehn, Kulturpfiamen und Uavathiere in ihrun Uehergung a its Aeien > 
in 8vo, 3rd edifc. 1877. 
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garian, into winch, moreover, words of Aryan origin 
have been introduced. On the other hand, .several modem 
languages of India, Ceylon, and Java, are derived from 
the Sanskrit of the Eastern Aryans, who left Central 
Asia after the Western Aryans. It is supposed, with 
sufficient probability, that the first Western Aryans 
carnc into Europe 2500 nr., and the Eastern Aryans 
into India a thousand years later. 

Basque (or Iberian), the speech of the Gtianclios of 
the Canary Isles, of which a few plant names are known, 
and Berber, are probably connected with the ancient 
tongues of the north of Africa. 

Botanists are in many cases forced to doubt the 
common names attributed to plants by travellers, his- 
torians, and philologists. This is a consequence of their 
own doubts respecting the distinction of species and of 
the well-known difficulty of ascertaining the common 
name of a plant. The uncertainty becomes yet greater 
in the case- of species which are more easily confounded 
or less generally known, or in the ease of the languages 
of little -civilized nations. There are, so to speak, degrees 
of languages in this respect, and the names should be 
accepted more or less readily according to these degrees. 

In the first rank, for certainty, art', placed those 
languages which possess botanical works. For instance, 
it is possible to recognize a species by means of a Greek 
description by Dioscorides or Theophrastus, and by the 
less complete Latin texts of Cato, Columella, or Pliny. 
Chinese books also give descriptions. l)r. Bretschneider, 
of the Russian legation at Pekin, has written some 
excellent papers upon these books, from which I shall 
often quote. 1 

The second degree is that of languages possessing* 
a literature composed only of theological and poetical 
works, or of chronicles of kings and battles. Such works 

1 Brei schneider, On the Stud]/ and Value of Chinese Botanical Works , 
with Kates on, the History of Plants and Geographical Botany from Chinese 
Source*?, in 8vo, 51 pp., with illustrations, Foochoo, without, date, but the 
preface bear* the (hire Dec. 1870. Notes on Some Botanical Questions , 
in bvo, 14 pp., 1880. 

The »u.. 
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$*$&ke mention here and there of plants, with epithets or 
^Sections on their mode of flowering, their ripening, 
their use, etc., which allow their names to he divined, 
and to be referred to modern botanical nomenclature. 
With (he added help of a knowledge of the flora of the 
country, and of the common names in the languages 
derived from the dead language, it is possible to discover 
approximately the sense of some words. This is the case 
with Sanskrit , 1 Hebrew , 2 and Armenian . 9 

Lastly, a third category of dead languages offers no 
certainty, but merely presumptions or hypothetical and 
rare indications. It comprehends those tongues in which 
there is no written work, such as Keltic, with its dialects, 
the ancient Sclavonic, Pelasgic, Iberian, the speech of 
the primitive Aryans, Turanians, etc. It is possible to 
guess certain names or their approximate form in these 
dead languages by two methods, both of which should 
be employed with caution. 

The first and best is to consult the languages derived, 
or which we believe to be derived, directly from the 
ancient tongues, as Basque for the Iberian language, 
Albanian for the Pelasgic, Breton, Krse, and Gaelic for 
Keltic. The danger lies in the possibility of mistake in 
tlic filiation of the languages, and especially in a mistaken 
belief in the antiquity of a plant-name which may have 

1 Wilson's dictionary contains names of plants, but botanists have 
more confidence in the names indicated by Roxburgh in liis Flora 
Indira (edit. oflS;*2, 3 veils, in 8vo), and in Riddingfon’s Fib dink huh' w 
to the VI ants of India, Calcutta, 18iJ2. Scholars iintT' a 'greater number 
of words in tho texts, but they do not give sufficient, proof of tho sense 
of these words. As a rule, we have not in Sanskrit what we have in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese— -a quotation of plumes concerning each, 
word translated into a modern language. 

3 The best work on tho plant-names in the Old Testament is that of 
Rosenumller, Handbuch dcr biblisehfln Altrrkvnde, in 8vo, vol.iv., Leipzig, 
1830. ,A good short work, in French, is La llotnniqnv dr la fliblr, by 
Fred. Hamilton, iu 8vo, Nice, 1871. 

3 Heynior, a Swiss botanist, who had been in Egypt, has given the 
sense ol ! many plant-names iu tho Talmud. See his volumes entitled 
Kconr/mio Vubliqar. rt Jiurale des Ambr* v.t- des Juifs , in 8vo, 1820; 
and Economic. Vuhlique. d llurate des EgypUnms at den Cnrthaqinois , 
in 8vo, Lansanne, 1823. The more recent works of Dusclmk and Low 
are not based upon a knowledge of Eastern plants, and are unintelligible 
to botanists because of names in Syriac and Hebrew characters. 
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been introduced by another people. Thus the Basque 
language contains many words which seem to have been 
taken from the Latin at the time of the Roman rule 
Berber is full of Arab words, and Persian of words of 
every origin, which probably did not exist in Zend. 

The other method consists in reconstructing a dead 
language which had no literature, by means of those 
which are derived from it; for instance, the speech of 
the Western Aryans, by means of the words common to 
several European languages which have sprung from it. 
Pick’s dictionary will hardly servo for the words of 
ancient Aryan languages, for lie gives but few plant- 
names, and his arrangement renders it unintelligible to 
those who have no knowledge of Sanskrit. Adolphe 
Pictets work 1 is far more important to naturalists, and 
a second edition, augmented and improved, has been 
published since the author’s death. Plant names and 
agricultural terms are explained and discussed in this 
work, in a maimer all the more satisfactory that an. 
accurate knowledge, of botany is combined with philology. 
If the author attributes perhaps too much importance 
to doubtful etymologies, he makes up for it by other 
knowledge, and by his excellent method and lucidity. 

The plant-names of the Euskarian or Basque language 
have been considered from the point of view of their 
probable etymology by the Comte do Charcncey, in Let* 
Aden dc la Soei.ele Pltilohrjiquc (vol. i. No. 1, 18G9). I 
shall have occasion to quote this work, of which the 
difficulties were great, in the absence of all literature 
and of all derived languages. 

6 . The necessity for comhininy the different methods. 
The various methods of which I have spoken are of 
unequal value. It is clear that when we have archaeo- 
logical records about a given species, like those of the 
Egyptian monuments, or of the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
these are facts of remarkable accuracy. Then come: 
the data furnished by botany, especially those on the 
spontaneous existence of a species in a given country. 

1 Adolphe Picket, Le* Oriyines tfc* Vevplv* 1 ndo-Europeen$ 3 3 vol?. in 
tf Syo, Pari?, 1878. 
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These, if examined witli care, may be very important. 
The assertions contained in the works of historians or 
even of naturalists respecting an epoch at which science* 
was only beginning, have not the same value. Lastly, 
the common names are only an accessory means, especially 
in modern languages, and a means which, as wo have 
seen, is not entirely trustworthy. So much may be 
said in a general way, but in cadi particular case one 
method or the other may bo more or less important. 

Each can only lead to probabilities, since wo are 
dealing with facts of ancient date which are beyond, 
the reach of direct and actual observation. Fortunately, 
if the same probability is attained in three or four 
different ways, we approach very near to certainty. The 
same rule holds good for researches into the history of 
plants as for researches into the history of nations. A 
good author consults historians who have spoken of 
events, the archives in which unpublished documents are 
found, the inscriptions on ancient monuments, the news- 
papers, private letters, finally memoirs and even tradition. 
He gathers probabilities from every source, and then 
compares these probabilities, weighs and discusses them 
before deciding. It is a labour of the mind which requires 
intelligence and judgment. This labour differs widely 
from observation employed in natural history, and from 
pure reason which is proper to the exact sciences. 
Nevertheless, when, by several methods, we reach the 
same probability, I repeat that the latter is very nearly 
a certainty. We may even say that it is as much a 
certainty as historical science can pretend to attain. 

I have the proof of this when 1 compare my present 
work with that which 1 composed by the same methods 
in 1855. For the species which I then studied, I have, 
now more authorities and better authenticated facts, 
but my conclusions on the origin of each species have 
scarcely altered. As they were already based on a 
combination of methods, probabilities have usually 
become certainties, and I have not been led to conclusions 
absolutely contrary to those previously formed. 

Archaeological, philological, and botanical data become 
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more and more numerous. By tlieir moans the history 
of cultivated plants is perfected, while the assertions of 
ancient authors lose instead of gaining in importance. 
From the discoveries of antiquaries and philologists, 
moderns are better acquainted than the Greeks with 
Chaldea and ancient Egypt. They can prove mistakes 
in Herodotus. Botanists on their side correct Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscoridos, and Pliny from their knowledge of 
the flora of Greece and Italy, while the study of classical 
authors to which learned men have applied themselves 
for three centuries has a I ready furnished all that it has to 
give. I cannot help smiling when, at the present day, 
savants- repeat well-known Greek and Latin phrases, and 
draw from them what they call conclusions. It is trying 
to extract juice from a lemon which has already been 
repeatedly squeezed. We must say it frankly, the works 
which repeat and commentate on the ancient authors 
of G recce and Rome without giving the first place to 
botanical and archaeological facts, are no longer on a 
level with the science of the day. Nevertheless, I could 
name several German works which have attained to the 
honour of a third edition. It would have been better to 
reprint the earlier publications of Fraas and Lenz, of 
Targioni and Hcldreicli, which have always given more 
weight to the modern data of botany, than to the vague 
descriptions of classic authors; that is to say, to facts 
than to words and phrases. 



PART IT. 

On the Study of Species, considered as to their Origin, 
their early Cultivation, and the Principal Facts of their 
Diffusion . 1 


CHAPTER I. 

I’LAM'N t.UI/riVATKTi FOR THEIR KUOTlUlltANJEAK I 1 A UTS, 
SUCH AS .ROOTS, TUBERCLES, OR BULBS. 2 


Radish. — llaphanm sativns, Linnams. 

The radish is cultivated for what is called the root, 
which is, properly speaking the lower part of the stem 
with the tap root / 5 Everyone knows how the size, shape, 
and colour of those organs which become fleshy vary 
according to the soil or the variety. 

There is no doubt that the species is indigenous in 
the temperate regions of the old world; but, as it has 
been cultivated in gardens from the earliest historic 
times, from China and Japan to Europe, and as it sows" 

1 A certain number of species whoso origin is vvtlJ known, such ns 
rhe carrot, sorrel, etc., are mentioned only in the summary at the begin- 
ning of the last part, with an indication of the principal facts concerning 
them. 

2 Some species are cultivated sometimes lor their roots and some- 
times for their leaves or seeds. In other chapters will bo found species 
cultivated sometimes for their leaves (as fodder) or for their seeds, etc. 

I have classed them according to tlieir commonest use. The alpha- 
betical index refers to the place assigned to each species. 

* Sno the young state of the plant when the part of the stem below 
the cotyledons is not yet swelled. Turpin gives a drawing of it in the 
Annales dcs Sciences Nafurelles , series 1, vol. xxi. pi. 5. 
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itself frequently round cultivated plots, it is difficult to 
fix upon its starting-point. 

Formerly Jlaphanus sativm was confounded with 
kindred species of the Mediterranean region, to which 
certain Greek names were attributed; but Gay, the 
botanist, who lias done a good deal towards eliminat- 
ing these analogous forms, 1 considered R. sativus as a 
native of the East, perhaps of China. Lin mens also sup- 
posed this plant to be of Chinese origin, or at least that 
variety which is cultivated in China for the sake of ex- 
tracting oil from the seeds. 2 Several floras of the south 
of Europe mention the species as subspontaneous or 
escaped from cultivation, never as spontaneous. Lede- 
bour had seen a specimen found near Mount Ararat, had 
sown the seeds of it and verified the species. 3 However, 
Boissicr/ 1 in 1807, in his Rader a Flora , says that it is 
only subspontaneous in the cultivated parts of Anatolia, 
near Mcrsivan (according to Wiod), in Palestine (on his 
own authority), in Armenia (according to Ledebour), and 
probably elsewhere, which agrees with the assertions 
found in European floras. 5 Buhse names a locality, the 
8 sah end mountains, to the south of the Caucasus, Which 
appears to be far enough from cultivation. The recent 
Flora of British India? and the earlier Flora of Cochin - 
China by Loureiro, mention the radish only as a culti- 
vated species. Maximowicz saw it in a garden in the 
north-east of China. 7 Thunberg speaks of it as a plant 
of general cultivation in Japan, and growing also by 
the side of the roads, 8 but the latter fact- is not repeated 
by modern authors, who are probably better informed. 9 

Herodotus {Hist., 1. 2, c. 125) speaks of a radish which 
he calls mrnuim, used by the builders of the pyramid of 

1 in A. do Candolle, Hiogr. Hot, Raisonnee, p. 82G. 

2 Limueus, 8)w\ riant , p. 935. 

3 Ledebour, FI. Host i. p. 225. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient , i. p. 400. 

* Bnhse, AufzafJung Tra nscancasien, p. 30. 

* Hooker, Flora of British India, i. p. 166. 

7 Maxlmowicz, Pnmiliie Flora ; Amurensis, p. 47. 

H Thnnberg, FI. Jap., p. 263. 

* KroncUet and Savatier, Ennm. Plant. Jap., i. p. 39. 
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■Cheops, according to an inscription upon the monument. 
Unger 1 * copied from Lepsius’ work two drawings from 
the temple of Kamak, of which the first, at any rate, 
appears to represent the radish. 

From all this we gather, first, that the species 
■spreads easily from cultivation in the west of Asia and 
the south of Europe, while it does not appear with cer- 
tainty in the Mora, of Eastern Asia ; and secondly, that 
in the regions south, of the Caucasus it is found without 
any sign of culture, so that we are, led to suppose that 
the plant is wild there. From these two reasons it 
appears to have come originally from Western Asia 
between Palestine, Anatolia, and the Caucasus, perhaps 
also from Croere ; its cultivation spreading east and west 
from a very early period. 

The common names support these hypotheses, in 
Europe they offer little interest when they refer • to the 
quality of the root (rad'is), or to some comparison with 
the turnip (mraw&lo in Italian, mbiea in Spanish, etc.), 
but the ancient Greeks coined the special name ntphaiws 
(easily reared). The Italian word rahioramo is derived 
from the Greek aruwracia, which was used for 11 mtivm 
or some allied species. Modern interpreters have erro- 
neously referred this name to CocldcarUt Aviaoradu or 
horse-radish, which I shall, come to presently. Semitic 3 
languages have quite different names (fagUi in Hebrew, 
fail, fidfjel, ft <jl t etc., in Arab.). Jn India, according to 
Roxburgh, u the common name of a variety with an 
enormous root, as large sometimes as a man’s leg, is 
moola or moohte , in Sanskrit moululea. Lastly, for 
Cochin-China, China, and Japan, authors give various 
names which differ very much one from the other. From 
this diversity a cultivation which ranged from Greece to 
Japan must be very ancient, but nothing can thence be 
concluded as to its original home as a spontaneous plant. 

A totally different opinion exists on the latter point, 

1 Unger, Pjlavzen <lrs Allan stigy plans, ]>. 61, figs. 24 and 20. 

* In my manuscript dictionary of common names, drawn from the 
floras of thirty years ago. 

* Roxburgh, FI, lvd., iii. p. 12(5. 
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which wo must also examine. Several botanists 1 suspect 
that liaphanm salivas is simply a particular condition, 
with enlarged root and non-articulatcd fruit, of Jiaplia - 
mis n iphamslrmn, a very common plant in the tem- 
perate cultivated districts of Europe and Asia, and 
which is also found in a wild state in sand and light 
soil near the sea — for instance, at St. Sebastian, in Dal- 
matia, and at Trobizoml . 2 3 4 5 Its usual haunts are in deserted 
fields; and many common names which signify wild 
radish, show the affinity of the two plants. I should not 
insist upon this point if their supposed identity wore a 
mere presumption, but it rests upon experiments and 
observations which it is important to know. 

in R . rivplaiaisl.rata the silhjua is articulated, that 
is to .say, contracted at intervals, and the seeds placed 
each in a division. In R. salivas the siliqua is con- 
tinuous, and forms a single cavity. Some botanists had 
made this difference the basis of two distinct genera, 
HaphwnislrvM and Baphanu*. But three accurate ob- 
servers, Webb, Clay, and Spaeh, have noticed among 
plants of Raplut/nvs salivas, raised from the same seed', 
both unilocular and articulated pods, some of them 
bilocular, others plurilocular. Webb” arrived at the 
same results when ho afterwards repeated these experi- 
ments, and he observed yet another fact of some import- 
ance : the radish which sows itself by chance, and is 
not cultivated, produced the siliqua> of Rtvplunmsirnm .* 
Another difference between the two plants is in the 
root, fleshy in R. salivas, slender in R. raphanis - 
tram ; but this changes with cultivation, as appears 
from the experiments of Carr i ere, the head gardener of 
the nurseries of the Natural History Museum in Paris.* 
It occurred to him to sow the seeds of the slender- 

1 Webb, Plnjlo'jr. Pamir., p. 8;?; Tier. II Up., p. 7t ; Bcnthiuii, VI. 
}fong Kong, p. 17 ; Hooker, VI. Brit. Tad., i. p. 106. 

- Willkoiaiu and Lange, Prod. FI. ITisp., iii. p. 748; Viviani, Flor. 
JJalmat ., iii. p. 104; Bournier, FI. Orient i. p. 401. 

3 Webb, Phytographia Canarinmn, i. p. 8)3. 

4 Webb, Iter. Jlispanirnae, 1838, p. 72. 

5 Caixiore, Origin?, dvs Plantes Domcstiqncs demon tree par la Culture 
da Rod is Sauvage, in 8vo, 24 pp„ I860. 
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rooted Raplumirfvit-m in both stiff and Hid it. soil, and in 
the fourth general, ion he obtained fleshy radishes, of 
varied colour and form like those of our gardens. He 
oven gives the figures, which are really envious and con- 
clusive. The pungent taste of the radish was not 
wanting. To obtain these changes, 0 amove sowed in 
September, so as to make the plant almost, biennial 
instead of annual. The thickening of the root was the 
natural result, since many biennial plants have fleshy 
roots. 

The inverse experiment remains to bo tried — to sow 
cultiwited radishes in a poor soil. Probably the roots 
would become poorer and poorer, while the silhjme would 
become more and more articulated. 

From all the experiments I have mentioned, Jiu- 
jihi.t ms's st* flout* might well, be a variety of* Jl. ra - 
phi wist sum, an unstable variety determined by the 
existence of several generations in a fertile soil. Wo 
cannot suppose that ancient uncivilized peoples made 
essays like those of Carrie re, but they may have noticed 
plants of ltd pin tntMnna grown in richly manured soil, 
w ith more or less fleshy roots ; and this soon suggested 
the idea of cultivating them. 

I have, however, one objection to make, founded on 
geographical botany, liaphtmas raphanisf rum is a 
European plant which does not exist in -Asia. 1 it can- 
not, therefore, be this species that has furnished the in- 
habitants of India, China, and Japan with the radishes 
which they have cultivated for centuries. On the other 
hand, how could R. raplumt strum, which is supposed 
to have been modified in Europe, have been transmitted 
in ancient times across the whole of Asia ? The transport 
of cultivated plants has commonly proceeded from Asia 
into Europe. Chang-Kien certainly brought vegetables 
from Bactviana into China in the second century n.c\. 
but the radish is not named among the number. 

Horse-radish — Cocldcaria Amnoracia , Li imams. 

This Crucifer, whose rather hard root lias the taste of 

1 Ledebonr, Ft. Hr##. ; Boissier, FI. Orient. Works on t. ho flora of fcho 
valley of the Amur. 


I) 
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mustard, was sometimes called in French cran, ov crcmson 
de Bretagne. This was an error caused by the old 
botanical name A rmorac ia, which was taken for a cor- 
ruption of Armorica (Brittany). ArraonicAa occurs in 
Pliny, and Avas applied to a crucifer of the Pontine 
province*, which was perhaps R.qtltana s mtivux. After I 
had formerly 1 pointed out this confusion, I expressed 
myself as follows on the mistaken origin of the species : — 
Cochlea rut, Artiwraeia is not wild in Brittany, a fact 
now established by the researches of botanists in the 
west of France. The Abbe Dclalande mentions it in 
his little work, entitled Uuulic el 1 ton at? in Avhich he 
gives so interesting an account of the customs and pro- 
ductions of these two little islands of Brittany. He 
quotes the opinion of M. le Gall, who, in an unpublished 
flora of Morbihan, declares the plant foreign to Brittany. 
This proof, however, is less strong than others, since the 
south coast of the peninsula of Brittany is not yet 
sufficiently known to botanists, and the ancient Armorica 
extended over a portion of Normandy where the wild 
horse-radish is now founds This leads me to .speak of 
the original home of the species. English botanists 
mention it as wild in Great Britain, but are doubtful 
about its origin. Watson 1 considers it as introduced by 
cultivation. The difficulty of extirpating it, he .says, 
from places where it is cultivated, is well, known to 
gardeners. It is therefore not surprising that this plant 
should take possession of waste ground, and petsist. there , 
so as to appear indigenous. Babington 5 mentions only 
one spot Avliere the species appears to be really wlkli 
namely, Swansea. We will tiy to solve the problein j^y 
further arguments. 

Cochlmria Armoraevo is a plant belonging to tjid 
temperate, and especially to the eastern regions of Europe* ' 
It is diffused from Finland to Astrakhan, and to the 

1 A. de Candolle, ft* sographie Btrfu nique Naismiode, p. 654. 

2 DcJ&landc, i/u'die cl J fount, Svo pamphlet, Nantes, 1850, p. 109. 

3 Hankmiu, Jtenon, and Leclerc, Catalogue du- Calvados , p. 85 j De. 
ilrchisson, FL de Normandie, p. 25. 

4 Watson, Oyhelc, i. p. 151>. 

3 Babington, Manual of Brit. JJ jt., 2nd edit., p. 2S. 
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desert of Cuman . 1 Orisebach mentions also several 
localities in Turkey in Europe, near Enos, for instance, 
where it abounds on the sea-shore . 2 

The further we advance towards the west of Europe, 
the less the authors of floras appear sure that the plant 
is indigenous, and the localities assigned to it are more 
scattered and doubtful. The species is rarer in Norway 
than in Sweden , 3 in the British Isles than in Holland, 
where a foreign origin is not attributed to it . 4 * * 

The specific names confirm the impression of its origin 
in the east rather than in the west of Europe ; thus the 
name eleven* in Russia recurs in all the Sclavonic 
languages, krenai in Lithuanian, t in ea in Illyrian , 3 etc. 
It has introduced itself into a few Herman dialects, round 
Vienna , 7 for instance, whore it persists, in spite of the 
spread of the German tongue. We owe to it also the 
French names cran or eransna. The word used in 
Germany, Ne.vrni'aj, and in Holland, wt-v-rady*, whence 
the Italian Swis* dialect lias taken the name merirfi, or 
■jneredi, means sea-radish, and is nob primitive like the 
word eleven. It comes probably from the fact that the 
plant grows well near the sea, a circumstance common to 
many of the Craeifevee, and which should lie the case 
With this species, for it is wild in the cast of Russia 
whore there is a good deal of salt soil. The Swedish 
aiaVne pcppav-ro(* suggests the idea that the species came 
intb Sweden later than the introduction of pepper by 
comiq^ the north of Europe. However, the name 

may h x ay^e takfen the place of an older one, which has 
Remained unknown to us. The English name of horse- 
■ is Dot. of such an original nature as to lead to 
# belief in the existence of the species in the country 
before '.the Saxon, conquest. It means a very strong 

1 Iiti<le!»onr, FL J'nss., i. p. 151). 

- Griisebaoh, fipicilvyii.i.m FI. limnd., i. p. 2G3. 

:l Fries!, Strmma, p. 30. 

4 Miquul, Dinquisitio pi. reyn. lltrfav. 

3 Moritzi, Dirt. In <M . Jett AV/w.s Vu/yuire*. 

* Moritzi, ibid. ; Viviani, FL Dahunt ., iij. p. 322. 

7 Noiliuich, FL IFien, p. 302. 

* Linnaeua, Fl. Svecico, No. 510. 
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radish. The Welsh name rlmddyyl raanrtk 1 is only tho 
translation of the English word, whence we may infer 
that the Kelts of Great- Britain had no special name, and 
were not acquainted with the species. In the west of 
France, the name rat fort, which is the commonest, merely 
means strong root. Formerly it bore in France the 
names of German, or Capuchin mustard, which shows 
a foreign and recent origin. On the contrary, the word 
i ‘liven is in all the Sclavonic, languages, a word which lias 
penetrated into some German and French dialects under 
the forms of I'reen, wan , and crimson , and which is 
certainly of a primitive nature, and shows the antiquity 
of the species in temperate Eastern Europe. It is 
therefore most probable that cultivation lias propagated 
and naturalized the plant westward from tho east for 
about a thousand years. 

Turnips — Beassica species cl vavietoMs rad ice in- 
nrmala. 

The innumerable varieties and subvarieties of the 
turnip known as swedes, Kohl-rabi, etc., may be all attri- 
buted to one of the four species of Linnaeus — Brasswa 
napti*. Hr. olevacea, Br. vo/hi, Hr. carupcstvis — of which 
the two last should, according to modern authors, be fused 
into one. Other varieties of the species are cultivated for 
tho leaves (cabbages), for the inflorescence (cauliflowers), 
or for the oil which is extracted from the seed (colza, 
rape, etc.). When the root or the lower part of the stem a 
is fleshy, the seed is not abundant, nor worth the trouble 
of extracting the oil ; when those organs are slender, the 
production of the seed, on the contrary, becomes more 
important, and decides the economic use of the plant. 
In other words, the store of nutritious matter is placed 
sometimes in the lower, sometimes in the upper part of 
the plant, although the organization of tlic flower and 
fruit is similar, or nearly so. 

1 II. Davies, Welsh BofamJonif, p. 6S. 

” In turnips anil swedes the swelled part is, as in the radish, the 
lower part of the stem, below tho cotyledons, with a more or less per- 
sistent part of the root. (See Turpin, Ann. Sr. Nahtr., ser. 1, vol. xxi.)- 
In tho Kohl-rabi (Bratsicn <> leracen caulo-rapa) it is the stem. 
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Touching the question of origin, wo need not occupy 
ourselves with the botanical limits of the species, and 
with the classification of the races, varieties, and sub- 
varieties , 1 2 3 4 since all the Brass icto are of European and 
Siberian origin, and are still to be seen in these regions 
wild, or half wild, in some form or other. 

Plants so commonly cultivated and whose germina- 
tion is so easy often spread round cultivated places ; 
hence some uncertainty regarding the really wild nature 
of the plants found in the open country. Nevertheless, 
Linn if us mentions that Brassica napas grows in the sand 
on the sea-coast in Sweden (Gothland), Holland, and Eng- 
land, which is confirmed, as far as Sweden is concerned, 
by Fries, a who, with his usual attention to questions of 
tills nature, mentions Br. Camjwslrh n, L. (type of the 
.Rapa with slender roots), as really wild in the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula, in Finland and Denmark. 
Ledcbour 1 * indicates it ill the whole of Russia, Siberia, 
and the Caspian Sea. 

The floras of temperate and southern Asia mention 
rapes and turnips as cultivated plants, never as escaped 
from cultivation . 1 This is already an indication of foreign 
origin. The evidence of philology is no less significant. 

There is no Sanskrit name for these plants, but only 
modern Hindu and Bengalee names, and those only for 
Brass-tea rapa and B.oleracm ? K;einpfcr G gives Japanese 
names for the turnip — Inisei, or more, commonly a<ma~ 
but there is nothing to show that these names are ancient. 
Brofcschneider, who has made a careful study of Chinese 
authors, mentions no Brass ica. Apparently they do not 
occur in any of the ancient works on botany and agricul- 
ture, although several varieties are nowculti vated indium. 

It is just the reverse in Europe. The old languages 

1 This classification lists boon Llio subject oF a paper by Augnstin 
Pv ramus do Candolle, Transaction.* of the UorticuHural. Society, vol. v. 

2 Fries, Bununa Veyvt. Brand., i. p. 20. 

3 Ledcbour, Ft. firms., i. p. 21(5. 

4 Boissier , Flora Oriental is ; Sir J. Hooker, Flora of Krilish India ; 
Thimbcrg, Flora Japan ire ; Franchct and Savaticr, llvvmt ratio Vlun- 
tarum Japan icaru in. 

a Piddiuglon, lnurr. Kiempfer, /Iniffiw., p. 822. 
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have a number of names which seem to be original. 
Bmsxiea rapa is called md-pen or arjinen 1 in Wales; 
repOj and rippa in several Slav tongues, 2 which answers to 
the Latin rapa, and is allied to the ndpa of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Bramca napm is in Welsh bresych yr yd ; 
in Erse braimxujh bwigk , according to Threlkeld, 3 * who sees 
in brcmsco.gh the root of the Latin Brasdca. A Polish 
n&me, karpidc, a Lithuanian, jcJhizoji; % are also given, 
without speaking of a host of other names, transferred 
sometimes in popular speech from one species to another. 
I shall speak of the names of liramca ohm an when I 
come to vegetables. 

The Hebrews had no names for cabbages, rapes, and 
turnips, 5 but there are Arab names: sselya for the Br. 
‘iiapm, and nubjwn- or xubjumi for Br. rapa; words 
which recur in Persian and even in Bengali, transferred 
perhaps from one species to another. The cultivation of 
these plants lias therefore been diffused in the south-west 
of Asia since Hebrew antiquity. 

Finally, every method, whether botanical, historical, 
or philological, leads us to the following conclusions: — 

Firstly, the Bramca with fleshy roots were originally 
natives of temperate Europe. 

Secondly, their cultivation was diffused in Europe 
before, and in Asia after, the Aryan invasion. 

Thirdly^ the primitive slender-rooted form of Bras- 
mca napiis, called Br. campestris , had probably from 
the beginning a more extended range, from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula towards Siberia and the Caucasus. 
Its cultivation was perhaps introduced into China and 
Japan, through Siberia, at an epoch which appears not 
to be much earlier than Greco-Roman civilization. 

Fourthly, the cultivation of the various forms or species 
of Brasdca was diffused throughout the south-west of 
Asia at an epoch later than that of the ancient Hebrews. 

1 Davies, Welsh Bot analog g ^ p. 63. 

3 Moritzi, Diet. MS. y compiled from published floras. 

4 Threlkold, Synopsis Stir pi tun Hihcnticarwn , 1 vol. ill 8vo, 1727. 

* Moritzi, Did. MS. 

5 Rpsexumiller, Biblischv Natwgcxchichtc , vol. i., gives none. 
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Skirret — Slum Simrum, Linnaeus. 

This vivacious Umbcllifer, furnished with several 
diverging roots in the form of a carrot, is believed to come 
from Eastern Asia. Linnaeus indicates China, doubtfully ; 
and loureiro, 1 China and Cochin-China, where he says it 
is cultivated. Others have mentioned Japan and the 
Corea, but in these countries there are species which it 
is easy to confound with the one in question, particularly 
Slum Nkisi ami Panax (Uwmiff. Maxiinowiez* who 
has seen these plants in China and in Japan, and who 
has studied the herbariums of St. Potei*sl)urgh, recognizes 
only the Altaic region of Siberia and the North of Persia 
as the home of the wild Smni Sisarmn. I am very 
doubtful whether it is to be found in the Himalayas or 
in China, since modern works on the region of the river 
Amoor and on British India make no mention of it. 

It is doubtful whether the ancient Greeks ami Homans 
knew this plant. The. names Si*u you of Dioscovides, Sixer 
of Columella and of Pliny,** are attributed to it. Certainly 
the modern Italian name simro or .sixer o seems to confirm 
this idea; but how could these authors have failed to 
notice that several roots descend from the base of the stem , 
whereas all the other umbels cultivated in Europe have 
but a single tap-root ? It is just possible that the xiser 
of Columella, a cultivated plant, may have been the 
parsnip ; but what Pliny says of tin* sixer does not apply 
to it. According to him it was a medicinal plant, inter 
m/dica dicfHvlnm-} lie says that Tiberius caused a 
quantity to be brought every your from Germany, which 
proves, he adds, that it thrives in cold countries. 

If the Greeks had received the plant direct from 
Persia, Theophrastus would probably have known it. Lt 
came perhaps from Siberia into Russia, and thence into 
Germany, in which case the anecdote about Tiberius 
might well apply to the. skirret. I cannot find any 

’ Linnaeus, Species, p. 361; Loureiro, FI. Owhinrhinruxii, p. 225. 

= Maximowic/, Jhug noses Plantarwn Japan iro: el: Mawshni'iatj in 
MJlantjea Bialoyiquen dn Bulletin de VAcatl., St. Peter zb nr a, dccad 13, p. 18. 

0 Dioscorides, Mat . Med., 1. 2, c. 139; Columella, 1. 11, c. 3, 18, 35; 
Lcnz, Bot. der Alien, p. 560. 

* Pliny, Hut. Plant., 1. 19, e. 5. 
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Russian name, certainly, but the Hermans have original 
names, Krisel or Grizd, Gurlcin or (jwrle'm, which 
indicate an ancient cultivation, more than the ordinary 
name Zucfa rvmrzel, or sugar- root . 1 The Danish name has 
the same meaning — sofa-rot, whence the English shiv ret. 
The name simron is not known in modern Greece; nor 
was it known there even in the Middle Ages, and the plant 
is not now cultivated in that country . 2 There are reasons 
for doubt as to the true sense of the words tshtaron and 
siser. Some botanists of the sixteenth century thought 
that xiwrt'Oii was perhaps the parsn ? p proper, and 
Sprcngel 6 supports this idea. 

The French names chervis and girole 4 would perhaps 
teach us something if we knew their origin. Litter 
derives chyrris from the Spanish chirivia , but the latter is 
more likely derived from the French. Bauhin 5 mentions 
the low Latin names servillurti, cherv-illum, or servillam , 
words which are not in Dncange’s dictionary. This may 
well be the origin of chervis, but whence came srrvillum 
or cheruillurn ‘i 

Arracacha or Arracacia — Arracacha esculent a, do Can- 
dolle. 

An umbel generally cultivated in Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Ecuador as a nutritious plant. In the tem- 
perate regions of those countries it hears comparison with 
the potato, and even yields, we are assured, a lighter and 
more agreeable feeula. The lower part of the stem is 
•swelled into a bulb, on which, when the plant thrives well, 
tubercles, or lateral bulbs, form themselves, and persist 
for several months, which are more prized than the central 
bulb, and serve for future planting . 6 

The species is probably indigenous in the region where 

4 Ncmnich, Polya}. Leri cow, ii. p. 1313. 

s Lonz, Brit, dev Alton, p. 500; Heldroich, Nu.hpjlanzen Griechenlands ; 
Lungkavol, j Hot. dev tfpalercn Grv'chcn. 

3 Sprengel, IHoscuridis , etc., ii. p. 402. 

4 Olivier de Serres, Theatre dc U Agriculture, p. 471. 

5 Bauhin, Hist. VI., iii. p. 154. 

* Tho best information about the cultivation of this plant was givon by 
Bancroft to Sir W. Hooker, and may be fonml in tho Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 3002. A. P. do Candolle published, in La »V Notice stir fes Plantes Raves 
dvs Jardin But. de Geneve, an illustration showing the principal bulb. 
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it is cultivated, but I do not find in any author a positive 
assertion of the fact. TI te e xisting descriptions are drawn 
from cultivated stocks. Oriscbach indeed says that he 
has seen (presumably in the herbarium at Kew) specimens 
gathered in New Granada, in Peru, and in Trinidad , 1 but 
he does not say whether they were wild. The other 
species of the same genus, to the number of a dozen, grow 
in the same districts of America, which renders the above- 
mentioned origin more probable. 

The introduction of the arraeacha into Europe has 
been attempted several times without success. The damp 
climate of England accounts for the failure of Sir William 
Hookers attempts ; but ours, made at two different times, 
under very different conditions, lmvo met with no better 
success. The lateral bulbs did not form, and the central 
bulb died in the house where it was placed for the winter. 
The bulbs presented to different botanical gardens in 
France and Italy and elsewhere; shared the same fate. It 
is clear that if the plant is in America really equal to the 
potato in productiveness and taste, this will newer be the 
case in Europe. Its cultivation does not in America 
spread as far as Chili and Mexico, like that of the potato 
and sweet potato, which confirms the difficulty of pro- 
pagation observed elsewhere. 

Madder — Hub in Unci or urn, Linmeus. 

The madder is certainly wild in Italy, Greece, the 
Crimea, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Armenia, and near 
Lenkoran . 2 As we advance westward in the south of 
Europe, the wild, indigenous nature of the plant becomes 
more and more doubtful. There is uncertainty even in 
France. In the north and east the plant appears to be 
“naturalized in hedges and on walls /’ 3 or “subspon- 
taneous,” escaped from former cultivation . 1 In Provence 
and Languedoc it is more spontaneous or wild, but here 
also it may have spread from a somewhat extensive 

1 fJ rise bach, Horn nf British 1 !«?#*/ -India Islands. 

2 Bertoloni, Flora ltalica , ii. p. 14S; Dccai&ie, Iterherrhes svr la 
(lava me, p. G8; Boissicr, Flora Orientalism, p. 17 ; Ledebour, Flora 
llnssica , ii. p. 405. 

3 Cossou and Germain, Flore or* Fur irons de Far is, ii. p. 365, 

* Kirsehleger, Flore <1* Alsace, i. p. 359. 
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cultivation. In the Iberian peninsula it is mentioned as 
“ subspontaneous/ ’ 1 It is the same in the north of Africa. 2 
Evidently the natural, ancient, and undoubted habitation 
is western temperate Asia and the south-east of Europe. 
It does not appear that the plant has been found beyond 
the Caspian Sea in the land formerly occupied by the 
Indo-Europeans, but this region is still little known. 
The species only exists in India as a cultivated plant, 
and has no Sanskrit name. 3 

Neither is there any known Hebrew name, while the 
Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Germans, and Kelts had various 
names, which a philologist could perhaps trace to one 
or two roots, but which nevertheless indicate by their 
numerous modifications an ancient date. Probably the 
wild roots were gathered in the fields before the idea of 
cultivating the species was suggested. Pliny, however, 
says 4 that it was cultivated in Italy in his time, and it 
is possible that the custom was of older date in Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

The cultivation of madder is often mentioned in. 
French records of the Middle Ages. 3 It was afterwards 
neglected or abandoned, until Althen reintroduced it 
into the neighbourhood of Avignon in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Jt flourished formerly in Alsace, 
Germany, Holland, and especially in Greece, Asia 'Minor, 
and Syria, whence the exportation was considerable ; but 
the discovery of dyes extracted from inorganic substances 
has suppressed this cultivation, to the great detriment of 
the provinces which drew large profits from it. 

Jerusalem Artichoke — Hel-Umthus iuberotms, Linnaeus. 

It was in the year 161 G that European botanists first 
mentioned this Composite, with a large root better 
adapted for the food of animals than of man. Columna 1 ' 
had seen it in the garden of Cardinal Farnese, and called 
it Aster peruanus tuberoms. Other authors of the same 

1 Willkomm and Lange, Frodromvs Flora* Hispanicte, ii. p. 307. 

* Ball, Sjricilegiuni Flora* Maroccano:, p. 483 ; Munby, CataL PlanU 
Alger., edit 2, p. 17. 

* Piddington, Index. 4 Flinins, lib. 19, cap. 3. 

3 Do Ganparin, Tenth' d' Agriculture, iv. p. 253. 

6 Colurnna, IIcp hr emit, ii. p. 11. 
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century gave it epithets showing that it was believed to 
come from Brazil, or from Canada, or from the Indies, 
that is to say, America. Linnaeus 1 adopted, oil Parkinson's 
authority, the opinion of a Canadian origin, of which, 
however, he had no proof I pointed out formerly 3 that 
there are no species of the genus Helianthus iri Brazil, 
and that they are, on the contrary, numerous in North 
America. 

Schlechtendal," after having proved that the Jeru- 
salem artichoke can resist the severe winters of the 
centre of Kiirope, observes that this fact is in favour of 
the idea of a Canadian origin, and contrary to the belief 
of its coming from some southern region. Dccaisnc 1 
has eliminated from the synonymy of IT. labarosu* 
several quotations which had occasioned the belief 
in a South American or Mexican origin. Like the 
American botanists, he recalls what ancient travellers, 
had narrated of certain customs of the aborigines of the 
Northern States and of Canada. Thus Champlain, in 
1003, had seen, “in their hands, roots which they cul- 
tivate, and which taste like an artichoke.’ 1 Lesearbot 5 
.speaks of these roots with the artichoke flavour, 
which multiply freely, and which lie lmd brought back 
to France, where they began to be sold under the 
name of luptwmdMtKK The savages, lie says, call them. 
diifjutihi. l)ccaisne also quotes two French horticulturists 
of the seventeenth century, Colin and Sagan 1, who* 
evidently speak of the Jerusalem artichoke, and say it 
came from Canada. It is to he noted that the name 
Canada had at that time a vague meaning, and compre- 
hended some parts of the modern United States. Gookin, 
an American writer on the customs of the aborigines, 
says that they put pieces of the Jerusalem artichoke into 
their soups. 0 

1 Li miaous, Ifortn.-i Clijforliahtjut, p. 120. 

2 A. do Candolle, (Jemjr. But. Raison nee, p. 824. 

3 Scldechtendal, But. Zeit. 1858, p. 113. 

4 Decaitsne, Iiechcrrhc * sur VOriginc rin quelt/nos- linen dn non Planten 
Alimentaires, in More den Serves et Jar dir vol. 23, 1881, p. 112. 

3 Lcscarbot, Hist hire de la Nov. colic France, edit. 3, 1818, t.vi. p. 931. 

6 Pickering, Chron. Arrant/., pp. 749, 972. 
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Botanical analogies and the testimony of con- 
temporaries agree, as we have seen, in considering this 
plant to be a native of the north-east of America. Dr. 
Asa Gray, seeing that it is not found wild, had formerly 
supposed it to be a variety of//, doronicoides of Lamarck, 
but he has since abandoned this idea (. A mer ican Jammed 
of Science, 1883, p. 224). An author gives it as wild in 
the State of Indiana. 1 The French name topinambour 
comes apparently from some real or supposed Indian 
name. The English name Jerusalem artichoke is a cor- 
ruption of the Italian giriiHoh, sunflower, combined with 
an allusion to the artichoke flavour of the root. 

Salsify — Tragopogon porn folium, Linmeus. 

The salsify was more cultivated a century or two ago 
than it is now. It is a biennial composite, found wild 
in Greece, Dalmatia, Italy, and even in Algeria. 2 3 It 
frequently escapes from gardens in the west of Europe, 
and becomes half-naturalized 2 

Commentators 4 give the name Tragopogon (goat's 
beard) of Theophrastus sometimes to the modern species, 
sometimes to Tragopogon crocifolimn, which also grows 
in Greece. It is difficult to know if the ancients culti- 
vated the salsify or gathered it wild in the country. In 
the sixteenth century Olivier de Serres says it was a 
new culture in his country, the south of France. Our 
word Salsijis comes from the Italian Sassefrica, that 
which rubs stones, a senseless term. 

Scorzonera — Scor.zone.ra hispanica, Limueus. 

This plant is sometimes called the Spanish salsify, 
from its . resemblance to Tragopogon porvi folium ; but 
its root has a brown skin, whence its botanical name, 
and the popular name ecorce noire in some French 
provinces. 

It is wild in Europe, from Spain, where it abounds, the 


1 Catalogue of Indiana Plants, 1881, p. 15. 

a Boissier, PL Orient., iii. p. 745; Viviani, FI. Palmat ., ii. p. 108 j 
Berioloni, FI. Ital., viii. p. 348 ; Gnasone, Synopsis FI. Sicnltp, ii. p. 384 ; 
Munby, Catal. Alger ., edit. 2, p. 22. 

3 A. dc Candolle, Geoyr. Hot. Itaisonnue, p. 071. 

* Fraas, Sy nopsis FI. Class., p. 190 j Lenz, Hot. der Alien, p. 485. 
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south of France, and Germany, to the region of Cau- 
casus, and perhaps even as far as Siberia, but it is wanting 
in Sicily and Greece. 1 In several parts of Germany the 
species is probably naturalized from cultivation. 

It seems that this plant has only been cultivated 
Avithin the last hundred or hundred and fifty years. 
The botanists of the sixteenth century speak of it as 
a wild species introduced occasionally into botanical 
gardens. Olivier de Serres does not mention it. 

It was formerly supposed to be an antidote against 
the bite of adders, and was sometimes called the viper’s 
plant. As to the etymology of the name Scurzomm, it is 
so evident, that it is difficult to understand how early 
writers, even Tournefort, 2 3 have declared the origin of the 
word to be excorso, viper in Spanish or Catalan. Viper 
is in Spanish more commonly vibora. 

There exists in Sicily a Seorzonam ddiciom , Gussonc. 
whose very sugary root is used in the confection of 
bonbons and sherbets, at Palermo:* How is it that its 
cultivation has not been tried? It is true that I tasted 
at Naples Scorzonera ices, and found them detestable, but 
they were perhaps made of the common species (Scorzo- 
v era hhtjtanim). 

Potato — Solan urn, luhei ‘osum, Linnmus. 

In 1855 I stated and discussed what was then known 
about the origin of the potato, and about its introduction 
into Europe. 4 I will now add the result of the researches 
of the last quarter of a century. It will be seen that the 
data formerly acquired have become more certain, and that 
several somewhat doubtful accessory questions have 
remained uncertain, though the probabilities in favour 
of what formerly seemed the truth have grown stronger. 

It is proved beyond a doubt that at the time of the 
discovery of America the cultivation of the potato was 

1 Willkomm and Lange, Prndrom us Flora Uispanicrr, ii. p. 223; 
De Candolle, Flare Fmurai.se, iv. p. 59 ; Koch, Synopsis FI. Germ., edit-. 
2, p. 488; Lcdcbour, FI. Row., ii. p. 794; Boiesicr, FI. Orient alia, iii. p. 
707 ; Bertoloni, FL,Jtal., viii. p. 365. 

a Toumeforfc, Element a de Hot unique, p. 379. 

3 Gussone, Synopsis Florm fiiculm. 

A A. de Candolle, Gtlogr, Bot. Ruisorrnee, pp. 810, 816. 
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practised, with every appearance of ancient usage, in 
the temperate regions extending from Chili to New 
Granada, at altitudes varying with the latitude. This 
appears from the testimony of all the early travellers, 
among whom I shall name Acosta for Peru, 1 and Pedro 
Cieca, quoted by do TEcluse, 2 3 4 5 for Quito. 

In the eastern temperate region of South America, 
on the heights of Guiana and Brazil, for instance, the 
potato was not known to the aborigines, or if they 
were acquainted with a similar plant, it was Solanum 
Commarsonii , which lias also a tuberous root, and is 
found wild in Montevideo and in the south of Brazil. 
The true potato is certainly now cultivated in the latter 
country, but it is of such recent introduction that it has 
received the name of the English Batata. s According to 
Humboldt it was unknown in Mexico/ a fact confirmed 
by the silence of subsequent authors, but to a certain 
degree contradicted by another historical fact. It is said 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, or rather Thomas Harriott* his 
companion in several voyages, brought back to Ireland, 
in 1585 or 1586, some tubers of the Virginian potato. 6 
Its name in its own country was opertmd k. From 
Hcvriott’s description of the plant, quoted by Sir Joseph 
Banks 6 there is no doubt that it was the potato, and not 
the batata, which at that period was sometimes con- 
founded with it. Besides, Gerard 7 tells us that he 
received from Virginia the potato which lie cultivated 
in his garden, and of which he gives an illustration 
which agrees in all points with Solanum tuherosum. 
Ho was so proud of it that he is represented, in his 
portrait at the beginning of the work, holding in his 
hand a flowering branch of this plant. 


1 Acosta, p. 163, verso. 

3 I)e l’Ecluse (or Closing), llariarv.in Plant arum Historian, , 1601, lib. 
4, p. Ixxix., with illustration. 

3 Do Martins, Flora Brasil ., vol. x. p. 12. 

4 Von Humboldt, Nourelle Espagne, edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 451 ; Essai sur la 
Cvographie des Plantes, p. 29. 

5 At that epoch Virginia was not distinguished from Carolina. 

4 Banks, Trans. Hart. Soc., 1805, vol. i. p. 8. 

7 Gerard, tferlal, 1597, p. 781, with illustration. 
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The species could scarcely have been introduced into 
Virginia or Carolina in Raleighs time (1585), unless the 
ancient Mexicans had possessed it, and its cultivation 
had been diffused. among the aborigines to the north of 
Mexico. Dr. Roulin, who lias carefully studied the works 
on North America, has assured me that he has found 
no signs of the potato in the United States before the 
arrival of the Europeans. Dr. Asa Gray also told me so, 
adding that Mr. Harris, one of the men most intimately 
acquainted with the language and customs of North. 
American tribes, was of the same opinion. I have read 
nothing to the contrary in recent publications, and we 
must not forget that a plant so easy of cultivation 
would have spread itself even among nomadic tribes, had 
they possessed it. It seems to me most likely that some 
inhabitants of Virginia — perhaps English colonists — 
received tubers from Spanish or other travellers, traders 
or adventurers, during the ninety years which had elapsed 
since the discovery of America. Evidently, dating from 
the conquest of Peru and Chili, in 1535 to 1585, many 
vessels could have carried tubers of the potato as pro- 
visions, and Sir Walter Raleigh, making wav on the 
Spaniards as a privateer, may have pillaged some vessel 
which contained them. This is the less improbable, since 
the Spaniards had introduced the plant into Europe 
before 1585. 

Sir Joseph Banks 1 and Dimal 2 were right to insist 
upon the fact that the potato was first introduced by the 
Spaniard, since for a long time the credit was generally 
given to Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the second intro- 
ducer, and even to other Englishmen, who had introduced, 
not the potato but the batata (sweet potato), which is 
more or less confounded with it. 3 A celebrated botanist, 
de TEcluse, 4 had nevertheless defined the facts in a 

1 Banks, Trans. Hart. five., 1805, vol. i. p. 8. 

5 Dunal, Hist. Nat. des Sulavnm , in Ito. 

3 The plant imported by Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake 
was olearly the sweet potato, Sir J. Banks says; whonco it results that 
the questions discussed by Humboldt touching the localities visited by 
those travellers do not apply to the potato. 

4 Do l’Ecluso, Rariaruiu Plantar nut ITistoria , 1001, lib, 4, p. lxxviii. 
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remarkable maimer. It is he who published the first 
good description and illustration of the potato, under the 
significant name of Papas Periiunoriim. From what he 
says, the species lias little changed tinder the culture 
of nearly three centuries, for it yielded in the beginning 
as many as fifty tubers of unequal size, from one to 
two inches long, irregularly ovoid, reddish, ripening in 
November (at Vienna). The flower was more or less 
pink externally, and reddish within, with five longi- 
tudinal stripes of green, as is often seen now. No doubt 
numerous varieties have 1 been obtained, but the original 
form has not been lost. I)e TEcluse compares the scent 
of the flower with that of the iirne, the only difference 
from our modern plant. He sowed seeds which produced 
a white-flowered variety, such as we sometimes see now. 

The plants described by do rKclnse were sent to him 
in 1588, by Philippe do Sivry, Seigneur of Waldheim and 
(Governor of Mons, who had received them from some 
one in attendance on the papal legate in Belgium. l)o 
TEclusc adds that the species had been introduced into 
Italy from Spain or America (cert am esf vel ex Hittpanut , 
rd c.x A merica halmisse), and he wonders that, although 
the plant had become so common in Italy* that it was 
eaten like a turnip and given to the pigs, the learned 
men of the University of Padua only became acquainted 
with it by means of the tuber which he sent them from 
Germany. Targioni 1 has not been able to discover any 
proof that the potato was as widely cultivated in Italy 
at the end of the sixteenth century as dc TEcluse 
asserts, but he quotes Father Magazzini of Vallombrosa, 
whose posthumous work, published in 1628, mentions the 
species as one previously brought, without naming the 
date, from Spain or Portugal by barefooted friars. It 
was, therefore, towards the end of the sixteenth or at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that the cultivation 
of the potato became known in Tuscany. Independently 
of what de TEclusc and the agriculturist of Valloic^brosa 

1 Targioni-Tozzetti, Lezzinni, ii. p. 10; Cenni Stark* svll* InttoSSutiom 
cli Vario IHante nell’ Agricoltura di Toscana , 1 vol. in 8vo, Florence, 1853^ 
p. 37.. 
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say of its introduction from the Iberian peninsula, it is 
not at all likely that the Italians had any dealings with 
Raleigh's companions. 

No one can doubt that the potato is of American 
origin; but in order to know from what part of that 
vast continent it was brought, it is necessary to know 
if the plant is found wild there, and in what localities. 

To answer this question clearly, we must first remove 
two causes of error : tlie confusion of allied species of the 
genus Solanum with the potato ; and the other, the 
mistakes marie by travellers as to the wild character 
of the plant. 

The allied species are Salami no Comniersonii of 
Dunal, of which I have already spoken; S. mar/lia 
of Molina, a Chili species; S. ianuiic of Dunal, a 
native of Peru ; and S. ccrnico>w/iu 1 of Schlechtcndal, 
which grows in Mexico. These three kinds of So/anuno 
have smaller tubers than S. tvbcrosam, and differ also 
in other characteristics indicated in special works on 
botany. Theoretically, it may be believed that all these, 
and other forms growing in America, are derived from a 
single earlier species, but in our geological epoch they 
present themselves with differences which seem to me to 
justify specific distinctions, and no experiments have 
proved that by crossing one with another a product 
would bo obtained of which the seed (not the tubers) 
would propagate the race. Leaving these more or less 
doubtful questions of species, let us try to ascertain 
whether the common form of Solanum tuheroxuvi has been 
found wild, and merely remark that the abundance of 
tuberous solanums growing in the temperate regions of 
America, from Chili or Buenos Ayres as far as Mexico, con- 
firms the fact of an American origin. If we knew nothing 
more, this would bo a strong presumption in favour of 
this country being the original home of the potato. 

The second cause of error is very clearly explained 

1 f 8$kinum venrucoinnn, whoso introduction into tho neighbourhood 
of GStrliear Genova, I mentioned in 1855, has since been abandoned 
because its tubers are too small, and because it does not, as it was hoped, 
withstand the potato-fungvs . 


V. 
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by the botanist Weddell, 1 2 who lias carefully explored 
Bolivia and the neighbouring countries. “ When we 
reflect,” he says, " that on the arid Cordillera, the Indians 
often establish their little plots of cultivation on points 
which would appear almost inaccessible to the great 
majority of our European farmers, we understand that 
when a traveller chances to visit one of these cultivated 
plots, long since abandoned, and finds there a plant of 
Sulanwm iuhtmmt/iti which lias accidentally persisted, he 
gathers it in tins belief that it is really wild; but of this 
there is no proof.” 

Wc come now to facts. These abound concerning the 
wild character of the plant in Chili. 

In 1822, Alexander Cal dele ugh ,* J English consul, 
sent to the London Horticultural Society some tubers of 
the potato which lie had found in the ravines round 
Valparaiso. He says that these tubers are small, some- 
times red, sometimes yellowish, and rather bitter in taste. 3 
“I believe” lie adds, "that this plant exists over a great 
extent of the littoral, for it is found in the south of 
Chili, where the aborigines call it rauylm!' This is 
probably a confusion with H. rntylia of botanists; but 
the tubers of Valparaiso, planted in London, produced 
the true potato, as we see from, a glance at Sabine’s 
coloured figure in the Traumrtiom of Ike Ilotiioidtural 
tioarty. The cultivation of this plant was continued 
for some time, and Lindley certified anew, in 1847, its 
identity with the common potato. 4 Here is the account 
of the Valparaiso plant, given by a traveller to Sir 
William Hooker. 5 “I noticed the potato on the shore 
as far as fifteen leagues to the north of this town, and to 
the south, but I do not know how far it extends. It 

1 Chlari* Amlitia , in 4to, p. 103. 

2 Baliino, Trans, flort . 8oe. t vol. v. p. 240. 

3 No importance should bo attached to this flavour, nor to the watery 
quality of some of the tubers, since in hot countries, even in tlio south 
of Europe, tho potato is often poor. The tubers, which are subter- 
ranean ramifications of the stem, are turned green by exposure to the 
light, and aro rendered bitter. 

4 Journal llorl. Nor., vol. iii. p. GO. 

4 Hooker, Botanical Miscellanie.it 1831, vol. ii. p. 203. 
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grows on cliffs and bills near the sea, and I do not 
remember to have seen it more than two or three leagues 
from the coast. Although it is found in mountainous 
places, far from cultivation, it does not exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fields and gardens where 
it is planted, excepting when a stream crosses these en- 
closures and carries the tubers into uncultivated places.” 
The potato described by these two travellers had white 
i lowers, as is seen in some cultivated European varieties, 
and like the plant formerly reared by do FEcluse. We 
may assume that this is the natural colour of the species, 
or at least one of the most common in its wild state. 

Darwin, in his voyage in the Jkui/lc, found the potato 
growing wild in great abundance on the sand of the 
sea-shore, in the archipelago of Southern Chili, and 
growing with a remarkable vigour, which may be attri- 
buted to the damp climate. The tallest plants attained 
to the height of four feet. The tubers were small as a 
rule, though one of them was two inches in diameter. 
They were watery, insipid, but with no bad taste when 
cooked. “The plant is undoubtedly wild” says the 
author , 1 “and its specific identity has been confirmed 
first by Hcnslow, and afterwards by Sir Joseph Hooker 
in bis Flora Antarctica? • 

A specimen in the herbarium collected by Claude 
Gay, considered by Dunal to be SoUtnnm inberomm, 
bears this inscription : “ From the centre of the Cordilleras 
of Talcagonay, and of Oauqucn es, in places visited only 
by botanists and geologists.” The same author. Gay, in 
his Flora Cldlcna insists upon the abundance of the 
wild potato in Chili, even among the Araucanians in the 
mountains of Malvarco, where, he says, the soldiers of 
Pincheira used to go and seek it for food. This evidence 
sufficiently proves its wild state in Chili, so that I may 
omit other loss convincing testimony — for instance, that 
of Molina and Meyen, whose specimens from Chili have 
not been examined. 

Tlie climate of the coast of Chili is continued upon 

1 Journal of the Vmjafjc, etc., edit. 1852, p. 285. 

2 Yyl. ». part 2, p. 329. 3 Vol. v. p. 74. 
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the heights as we follow the chain of the Andes, and the 
cultivation of the potato is of ancient date in the tem- 
perate regions of Peru, but the wild character of the 
species there is not so entirely proved as in the case of 
Chili . 1 Pavon declared he found it on the coast at 
Ghancay, and near Lima. The heat of these districts 
seems very great for a species which requires a temperate 
or even a rather cold climate. Moreover, the specimen 
in Boissiers herbarium, gathered hy Pavon, belongs, ac- 
cording to Dunal , 2 to another species, to which he has 
given the name of S. 'i mi nit e. I have seen the authentic 
specimen, and have no doubt that it belongs to a species 
distinct from the #. tuberosum. Sir W. Hooker speaks 
of McLean’s specimen, gathered in the hills round Lima, 
without any information as to whether it was found wild. 
The specimens (more or less wild) which Matthews sent 
from Peru to Sir W. Hooker belong, according to Sir 
Joseph , 4 to varieties which differ a little from the true 
potato. Mr. ilemsley , 5 who has seen them recently in 
the herbarium at Kew, believes them to be “distinct 
forms, not move distinct, however, than certain varieties 
of the species.” 

Weddell , 6 whose caution in this matter we already 
know, expresses himself as 'follows: — “I have never 
found Solanwn- tuberosum in Peru under such circum- 
stances as loft no doubt that it was indigenous; and I 
even declare that I do not attach more belief to the wild 
nature of other plants found scattered on the Andes 
outside Chili, hitherto considered as indigenous.” 

On the other hand, M. Ed. Andre 7 collected with 
great care, in two elevated and wild districts of Columbia, 
and in another near Lima, specimens which lie believed 
he might attribute to >S. tuberosum . M. Andrd has been 
kind enough to lend them to me. I have compared 
them attentively with the types of Dunal’s species in 

1 Ruiz ami Pavon, Flora Peruviana, ii. p. 38. 

* Dunal, Prodrumvs, xiii., sect. i. p. 22. 

3 Hooker, Boi. Miscell. , ii. 4 Hooker, FI. Antarctica* 

5 Journal Hort . #oc., now series, vol. v. 

6 Weddell, Ohtorii * Andina , p. 103. 

7 Andre, in Illustration Uorticole , 1877, p. 114. 
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my herbarium and in that of M. Boissier. None of 
these Solanaccio belong, in my opinion, to S. tuberosum, 
although that of La Union, near the river Cauca, comes 
nearer than the rest. None — and this is yet more certain 
— answers to 8. immita of DunaL They arc nearer to 
8. columhimium of the same author than to 8. tuberosum 
or 8. hnmvlte. The specimen from Mount Quindio presents 
a singular characteristic — it has pointed ovoid berries. 1 

In Mexico the tuberous Solanums attributed to 
S. tuberosum, or, according to Hems ley, 2 3 to allied forms, 
do not appear to be identical with the cultivated plant. 
They belong to S. Feud lev l, which Dr. Asa Gray con- 
sidered at first as a separate species, and afterwards * 
as a variety of 8. tuberosum or of 8. rerrueosum. 

We may sum up as follows : — 

1. The potato is wild in Chili, in a form which is 
still seen in our cultivated plants. 

2. It is very doubtful whether its natural home 
extends to Peru and New Granada. 

8. Its cultivation was diffused before the discovery 
of America from Chili to New Granada. 

4. It was introduced, probably in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, into that part of the United 
States now known as Virginia and North Carolina. 

5. It was imported into Europe between 1580 and 
[585, lirst by the Spaniards, and afterwards by the 
English, at the time of Kaleigh’s voyages to Virginia. 4 

Batata, or Sweet Potato — Convolvulus baltdas, Lin- 
nmi is; Batatas ed id is, Ohoisy. 

The roots of this plant, swelled into tubers, resemble 
potatoes, whence it arose that sixteenth-century navi- 
gators applied the same name to these two very different 
species. The sweet potato belongs to the Convolvulus 
family, the potato to the Solan uni family ; the fleshy 

1 Tlic form of the berries in H. vMlnmbinmi.ui ami S', invnriiti is not yet 

known. 

3 Hemslcy, Journal Hart. Hoc., new series, vol. v. 

3 Asa Gray, Synoptical Flora of Snrth America, ii. p. 227. 

4 See, for the successive introduction into the different parts of 
Europo, Clos, Quclqiuut Dorn uil-iiU a nr l- Hist oi re do la Pninmc tie 
Terre, in 8vo, 1874, in Journal d'A'jric. Pratiq. da Midi da la France. 
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parts of the former arc roots, those of the latter .subter- 
ranean branches . 1 * The sweet potato is sugary as well 
as farinaceous. It is cultivated in all countries within 
or near the tropics, and perhaps more in the new than 
in the old world . 14 

Its origin is, according to a great number of authors, 
doubtful. Humboldt , 3 Meyen , 4 and Boissicr 5 * hold to its 
American, Boyer , 15 Oh oisy , 7 etc., to its Asiatic origin. The 
same diversity is observed in earlier works. The question 
is the more difficult since the Oonvolvulacetc is one of the 
most. widely diffused families, either from a very early 
epoch or in consequence of modern transportation. 

There are powerful arguments in favour of an 
American origin. The fifteen known species of the 
genus Batatas are all found in America; eleven in that 
continent- alone, four both in America and the old 
world, with possibility or probability of transportation. 
The cultivation of the common sweet potato is widely 
diffused in America. It dates from a very early epoch. 
Marcgraff 8 * mentions it in Brazil under the name of 
jetien . Humboldt says that the name wvraote comes 
from a Mexican word. The word Batata* (whence comes 
by a mistaken transfer the word potato) is given as 
American. Sloan e and Hughes 0 speak of the sweet 
potato as of a plant much cultivated, and having several 
varieties in the West Indies. They do not appear to 
suspect that it had a foreign origin. Clusius, who was 
one of the first to mention the sweet potato, says he had 
eaten some in the south of Spain, where it was supposed 
to have come from the new world . 10 He quotes the 

1 Turpin gives figures which clearly show these facts. Mem. dn 
MuhAuw, vol. xL\. plates 1, 2, 5. 

9 Dr. Sagot gives interesting details on the method of cultivation, 
tlie product, etc., in the Journal 8>>c. d’ Hortic. dv France, second series* 
vol. v. pp. 450 108. 

3 Humboldt, Kouvdlc Ifapuijnc, edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 470. 

4 Meyen, Grundrinse Pflunz. Ueogr., p. 373. 

6 Boiasier, Voyage lit da nitjnc en Eppagne. 

'• Boyer, Hurt. Mnurit., p. 225. 7 Choisy, in Prodromal p. 33Sv 

s Marcgraff, Jin's. , p. l(i, with illustration. 

s Sloauo, Hist. Jam., i. p. 150 ; Hughes, Barb., p. 228. 

10 Clusius, HiV., ii. p. 77. 
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names Batatas , mraotes, amotes, ujes} which were foreign 
to the languages of the old world. The date of his 
book is 1601. Humboldt 3 says that, according to 
Gomara, Christopher Columbus; when he appeared for 
the first time before Queen Isabella, offered her various 
productions from the new world, sweet potatoes among 
others. Thus, he adds, the cultivation of this plant was 
already common in Spain from tlie beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Oviedo, 8 writing in 1526, had seen the 
sweet potato freely cultivated by the natives of St. 
Domingo, and had introduced it himself at Avila, in Spain. 
Rumphius 1 says positively that, according to the general 
opinion, sweet potatoes were brought by the Spanish 
Americans to Manilla and the Moluccas, whence the 
Portuguese diffused it throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
He <j notes the popular names, which are not Malay, and 
which indicate an introduction In the Onstillians. 
Lastly, it is certain that the. sweet, potato was unknown 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs; that it was not 
cultivated in Egypt even eighty years ago/' a fact which 
it would be bard to explain if we supposed its origin to 
be in the old world. 

On the other hand, there are arguments in favour of an 
Asiatic origin. The Chinese Eneydopadia of Ayricul- 
tare speaks of the sweet potato, and mentions different 
varieties; 0 but Rretschneidev 7 has proved that the 
species is described for the first time in a book of the 
second or third century of our era. According to 
Thunberg, 8 the sweet potato was brought to Japan by 
the Portuguese. Lastly, the? plant cultivated at Tahiti, 
in the neighbouring islands, and in New Zealand, under 
the names vmam , f/imnt.rra, and yawafla, described by 
Forster 0 under the name of Convolvulus du-ymrkizus, is, 

1 Ajv* was a name for the yam (Humboldt, Soandlv Eapaynn). 

- Humboldt, ibid. 

* Oviedo, ltamusinfc translation, vul. iii. pt. S . 

* Rumphius, Amhoin., v. p. 368. 

5 Forskal, p. 54; Delilc, //■/.. 

* D’Hervey Saint-Denys, IW1\. sur I’Agric. do* Chiu.. 1850, p. 109. 

1 Rtudy and Value, of (.'lunette lialanind Work*, p. 13. 

9 Thunberg, Flora Japan., p. SI. 9 Forster, rianUv Eacul., p. 56. 
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according to Sir Joseph Hooker, the sweet, potato . 1 
Seemann 2 remarks that these names resemble the 
Quichuen name of the vsweet potato in America, which is, 
he says, cumar. The cultivation of the sweet potato be- 
came general in Hindustan in the eighteenth century . 8 
Several popular names are attributed to it, and even, 
according to Piddington / 1 a Sanskrit name, ruMalu , 
which has no analogy with any name known to me, and 
is not in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. According to a 
note given me by Adolphe Pictet, rvktalu seems a 
Bengalee name composed from the Sanskrit a lu ( Itulda 
plus tUn, the name of Arum wimpa-ivulatum). This 
name in modern dialects designates the yam and the 
potato. However, Wallich 5 gives several names omitted 
by Piddington. Roxburgh® mentions no Sanskrit name, 
ltheede 7 says the plant was cultivated in Malabar, and 
mentions common Indian names. 

The arguments in favour of an American origin seem 
to me much stronger. If the sweet potato lmd been 
known in Hindustan at the epoch of the Sanskrit 
language it would have become diffused in the old world, 
since its propagation is easy and its utility evident. It 
seems, on the contrary, that this cultivation remained 
Jong unknown in the Sunda Isles, Egypt, etc. Perhaps 
an attentive examination might lead ns to share the 
opinion of Meyer , 8 who distinguished the Asiatic plant 
from the American species. However, this author has 
not been generally followed, and I suspect that if there is 
a different Asiatic species it is not, as Meyer believed, 
the sweet potato described by Rumphius, which the 
latter says was brought from America, but the Indian 
plant of Roxburgh. 

Sweet potatoes are grown in Africa; but either the 
cultivation is rare, or the species arc different. Robert 
Brown 9 says that the traveller Lockhardt had not seen 

1 Hooker, Handbook oj New Zealand Flora , p. 191. 

* SoeTmunt, Journal of Bat., I860, p. 328. 

3 .Roxburgh, edit. Wall., ii. p. GO. 4 Piddington, Index!. 

5 Wallich, Flora huh u Roxburgh, edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 483. 

7 Rheode, Mai., vii. p. 95. * Meyer, Tritailho Ft. p. 103. 

* R. Rvown, Dot. Congo, p. 55. 
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the sweet potato of whose cultivation the Portuguese 
missionaries make mention. Th aiming 1 does not name it. 
Vogel brought back a species cultivated on the western 
coast, which is certainly, according to the authors of 
the Flora Nifjrituma , Batatas pnniciUata of Ohoisy. It 
was, therefore, a plant cultivated for ornament or for 
medicinal purposes, for its root is purgative . 2 Tt might 
be supposed that in certain countries in the nld or new 
world Ijiovuva tuber osa, L., had been confounded with 
the sweet potato; but Sloane 3 tells us that its enormous 
roots are not eatable . 1 

Tpomm mammosa, Olioisy (Oonvohmhw mu.mmosus, 
Loureiro; Batata mammosa, Runiphius), is a (Jonvol- 
vulaceous plant with an edible root, which may well be 
confounded with the sweet potato, but whose botanical 
character is nevertheless distinct. This species grows 
wild near Amboyna (Rumphius), where it is also culti- 
vated. It is prized, in ( Cochin -China. 

As for the sweet potato (Bahttas edtdis), no botanist, 
as far as I know, lias asserted that he found it wild him- 
self, either in India or America . 6 Clusius 0 affirms upon 
hearsay that it grows wild in the new world and in the 
neighbouring islands. 

In spite of the probability of an American origin, 
there remains, as we have seen, much that is unknown 
or uncertain touching the original home and the trans- 
port of this species, which is a valuable one. in hot coun- 
tries. Whether it was a native of the new or of the 
old world, it is difficult to explain its transportation 
from America to China at the beginning of our era, and 

1 Schmn achor ami Tliommig, fin in. 

- Wallieh, in Roxburgh, FI. hut, ii. p. OS. 

3 Kloaiic, Jam., i. p. 152. 

4 Several Convolvulacero have large roots, or morn properly root- 
* Locks, but in this case it is the base of the stem with a part of the root 
which is swelled, and this root-stock is always purgative, as in the Jalap 
and Turbith, while in the sweet potato it is the lateral roots, a different 
organ, which swell. 

6 No. 701 of Schomburgli, coll. 1, is wild in Guiana. According 
to Choisy, it is a variety of the Batatas rAulis; according to Jtanthain 
(Hook, Jour. Hot, v. p. 352), of tho Batatas pan ic at u ta . My specimen, 
which is rather imperfect, seems to mo to be different from both. 

* Clusius, Uiil. } ii. p. 77. 
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to the South Sea Islands at an early epoch, or from Asia 
and from Australia to America at a time sufficiently 
remote for its cultivation to have been early diffused 
from the Southern States to Brazil and Chili. We must 
assume a prehistoric communication between A»sia and 
America, or adopt another hypothesis, which is not in- 
applicable to the present ease. The order Convolviilaoea 1 2 is 
one of those rare families of dicotyledons in which certain, 
species have a widely extended area, extending even to 
distant continents . 1 A species which can at the present 
day endure the different climates of Virginia and Japan 
may well have existed further north before the epoch of 
the great extension of glaciers in our hemisphere, and 
prehistoric men may have transported it southward 
when the climatic conditions altered. According to 
this hypothesis, cultivation alone preserved the species, 
unless it. is at last discovered in some spot in its ancient 
habitation — in Mexico or Columbia, for instance . 54 

Beetroot — Beta vulyarh and />. iiiarlUiita, Linnieus ; 
Bela vidijaris , Mocjuin. 

This plant is cultivated sometimes for its fleshy root 
(red beet), sometimes for its leaves, which are used as a 
vegetable (white beet), but botanists are generally agreed 
in not dividing the species. It is known from other 
examples that plants slender rooted by nature easily 
become fleshy rooted from the effects of soil or cultivation. 

The slender-rooted variety grows wild in sandy soil, 
and especially near the sea in the Canary Isles, and all 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea ? and as far as 
the Caspian Sea, Persia, and Babylon ,; 1 perhaps even as 

1 A. de Candolle, G«'<n/<*. tint. liuisonnc, pp. 1011-1043, and pp. 
516 518. 

2 J)r. lire i schneider, after having 1 road the above, wrote to me from 
Fokin that the cultivated sweet potato is of origin foreign to Chinn,, 
according to Chinese authors. Tin? handbook of agriculture of Nung- 
ctiang-tsuau-slni, whoso author died in 1633, asserts this fact. IJe 
speaks of a sweet potato wild in China, called chi/, the cultivated species 
being han-chu. The Min-shu, published in the sixteenth century, says 
that the introduction took placo between 1573 and 1620. The American 
origin thus receives a further proof. 

1 Moquin-Taudon, in Prodrnums, vol. xiii. pt. 2, p. 55 j Boissieiy 
Flora Orivnhtlifi, iv. p. 808; Lodebour, FI. iffo-ssico, iii. p. 692. . 
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far as the west of India, whence a specimen was brought 
by Jaquemont, although it is not certain that it was 
growing wild. Roxburgh’s Indian flora, and Aitchison’s 
more recent flora of the Punjab and of the Sindh, only 
mention the plant as a cultivated species. 

It has no Sanskrit name , 1 whence it may be inferred 
that the Aryans had not brought it from western tem- 
perate Asia, where it exists. The nations of Aryan race 
who had previously migrated into Eu rope probably did 
not cultivate it, for I find no name common to the Indo- 
European languages. The ancient ({reeks, who used the 
leaves and roots, called the species hwH'umr the Romans, 
beta. Heldreich gives also the ancient Greek name 
Seville, or sfrhiie, which resembles the Arab name wig, 
among tin? Nabathoans. The Arab name has passed 
into tins Portuguese sebja. No M el new name is known. 
Everything shows that its cultivation does not date from 
more than three or four centuries before the < Tiristian era. 

The red and white roots were known to the ancients, 
but the number of varieties lias greatly increased in 
modern times, especially since the beetroot has been 
cultivated on a largo scale for tins food of cattle and for 
the production of sugar. It is one of the plants most 
easily improved by selection, as the experiments of* 
Vilmorin have proved . 5 

Manioc — Manihot utilismym , Pohl ; J'ufroplta rna- 
nilioL Linnaeus. 

The manioc is a shrub belonging to the Euphorbia 
family, of which several roots swell in their first year ; 
they take the form of an irregular ellipse, and contain 
a fecula (tapioca) with a more or less poisonous juice. 

It is commonly cultivated in the equatorial or tropical 
regions, especially in America from Brazil to the West 
Indies. In Africa the cultivation is less general, and seems 
to be more recent. In certain Asiatic colonies it is 

1 Roxburgh, Flora In die a, ii. p. 59; l’iddingtoti, Index. 

3 Theophrastus and Dioseorides, quoted by Lena, Botnnik der Grip.- 
chen und Rfimer, p. 446 ; Frsias, Nynnpri* FI. Clasts*., p. 233. 

* Heldreich, Dio NntspjUmsca- ( Irieeliehlands , p. 22. 

4 Alawaiu, Agriculture nnhatheenve, from E. Meyer, (hschichte der 
Botanik , iii. p. 75. 

5 Notice snr V Amelioration dee Plantes par te Semis, p. 15. 
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decidedly of modem introduction. It is propagated by 
budding. 

Botanists are divided in opinion whether the innu- 
merable varieties of manioc should be regarded as form- 
ing one, two, or several different .species. Bold 1 admitted 
several besides his Manihot iililisHima , and Dr. Muller, 3 
in his monograph on the Euphorbiacese, places the variety 
aipi in an allied species, il/. jmhmtta , a plant cultivated 
with the others' in Brazil, and of which the root is not 
poisonous. This last character is not so distinct as might 
be believed from certain books and even from the asser- 
tions of the natives. l)r. 8agot® who has compared a 
dozen varieties of manioc cultivated at Cayenne, says 
expressly, “ There are maniocs more poisonous than 
others, but 1 doubt whether any arc entirely free from 
noxious princi pies/’ 

It is possible to account for these singular differences 
of properties in very similar plants by the example of 
the potato. The Miinihot and Solatium tuberosum u 
both belong to suspected families (Eup/tarbiacm and 
Solo/ntuxcr). Several of their species are poisonous in 
some of their organs; but the feeula, wherever it is 
found, is never harmful, and the same holds good of 
the cellular tissue, freed from all deposit; that is to say, 
reduced to cellulose. In the preparation of cassava, or 
manioc flour, great cave is taken to scrape the outer skin 
of the root, then to pound or crush the fleshy part so as 
to express the more or less poisonous juice, and finally 
the paste is submitted to a baking which expels the 
volatile parts. 1 Tapioca is the pure feeula without the 
mixture of the tissues which still exist in the cassava. 
In the potato the outer pellicle contracts noxious quali- 
ties when it is allowed to become green by exposure to 
the light, and it is well known that unripe or diseased 
tubers, containing too small a proportion of feeula with 

1 Colil, Vltmtanna Ben si Vac let runs at VesrriptUmes, in i’ol., vol. i. 

- ,1. Mi ill or, in Prndroui us’, xv., sect. 2, pp. 1062-1004. 

1 Sagot, Bull, de la fine. Boi. dc France , Dec. 8, 1871. 

4 .1 give the essentials of tins preparation ; the details vary according 
Ao the country. See on this head : Aublot, Guyanc, ii. p. 67 ; De- 
courtilz, Plant dm Antilles, iii. p. 1.1.3; Sagor, etc. 
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much sap, arc not good to eat, and would cause positive 
harm to persons who consumed any quantity of them. 
All potatoes, and probably all maniocs, contain something 
harmful, which is observed even in the products of dis- 
tillation, and which varies with several causes ; but only 
matter foreign to the fccula should be mistrusted. 

The doubts about the number of species into which 
the cultivated manihots should be divided are no source 
of difficulty regarding the question of geographic origin. 
On the contrary, we shall see that they are an important 
means of proving an American origin. 

The Abbe Raynal. had formerly spread the erroneous 
opinion that the manioc was imported into America from 
Africa. Robert Brown 1 * 3 denied this in 1818, but without 
giving reasons in support of bis opinion; and Humboldt, a 
Moreau do Jonnes 8 and Saint Hilaire 4 insisted upon its 
American origin. It can baldly be doubted for the 
following reasons: — 

1. Maniocs were cultivated by the natives of Brazil, 
Guiana, and the warm region of Mexico before the arrival 
of the Europeans, as all early travellers testify. In the 
West Indies this cultivation was, according to Acosta, 5 * 
common enough in the sixteenth century to inspire tlio 
belief that it was also there of a certain antiquity. 

2. It is less widely diffused in Africa, especially in 
regions at a distance from the west coast. It is known 
that manioc was introduced into tlie Isle of Bourbon by 
the Govcrnour Labourdonnais. 0 In Asiatic countries, 
where a plant so easy to cultivate would probably have 
spread had it been long known on the African continent, 
it is mentioned hero and there as an object of curiosity 
of foreign origin. 7 

1 E. Brown, Botany of the Congo, p. 51). 

3 Humboldt, Naur die Bspayue, edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 398. 

3 Hint, da I* Acad, das Sciences, 1824. 

4 Guillcmin, Archives da liataniqiie, i. p. 239. 

5 Acosta, Hist. Nat. des Index, French trims., 1598. p. 163. 

* Thomas, Statistiipw de Bourbon, ii. p. 18. 

7 The catalogue of the botanical gardens of Unite* ny.org, 1866, p. 222, 

says expressly that tbo Mondial utilissvna comes from Bourbon and 
America. 
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3. The natives of America had several ancient names 
for the varieties of manioc, especially in Brazil, 1 2 which 
does not appear to have been the case in Africa, even on 
the coast of Guinea. 3 

4. The varieties cultivated in Brazil, in Guiana, and 
in the West Indies are very numerous, whence we may 
presume a very ancient cultivation. This is not the case 
in Africa. 

5. The forty -two known species of the genus Mtmihoi, 
without counting M. utUissima, are all wild in America ; 
most of them in Brazil, some in Guiana, Peru, and 
Mexico; not one in the old world. 3 It is very unlikely that 
a single species, and that the cultivated one, was a native 
both of the old and of the new world, and all the more so 
since in the family Ji 'tiphorbitwecv the area of the woody 
species is usually restricted, and since phanerogamous 
plants are very rarely common to Africa and America. 

The American origin of the manioc being thus 
established, it may be asked how the species lias been 
introduced into Guinea and Congo. It was probably 
the result of the frequent communications established in 
the sixteenth century by Portuguese merchants and 
slave-traders. 

The Manihoi vtilisstma and the allied species or 
variety called ahjd, which is also cultivated, have not 
been found in an undoubtedly wild state. Humboldt 
and Bbnpland, indeed, found upon the banks of the 
Magdalena a plant of Manihot utilisdma which they 
■called almost wild, 1 blit Dr. Sagot assures me that it has 
not been found in Guiana, and that botanists who have 
explored the hot region in Brazil have not been more 
fortunate. We gather as much from the expressions 
of Pold, who has carefully studied these plants, and who 
was acquainted with the collections of Martius, and had 

1 Ay pi, mandioca , 'manihot, wnninch, ynca, etc., in Pohl, leones and 
Dose., i. pp. SO, A3. Martins, Beitrdgc z. Jit biographic, etc., Brazilians, 
ii. p. 122, gives a number of names. 

2 Thonning (in Schumacher, Besk. Gain.), who is accustomed to 
quote the common names, gives none for the manioc. 

3 J. Muller, in Brndromns , xv. f sect. 1, p. 1057. 

1 Kuuth, in Humboldt and B., Nova Genera, ii. p. 108. 
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no doubt of their American origin. If he had observed 
a wild variety identical with those which are cultivated, 
he would not have suggested the hypothesis that' the 
manioc is obtained from his Mcunihol jmsitta 1 of the 
province of Goyaz, a plant of small size, and considered 
as a true species or as a variety of Mavihot palmata? 
Martius declared in 1867, that is after having received a 
quantity of information of a later date than his journey, 
that the plant was not known in a wild state. 5 * An early 
traveller, usually accurate, Piso, 1 speaks of a wild rtuindi - 
It oca, of which the Tapuyeris, the natives of the coast 
to the north of Rio Janeiro, ate the roots. “It is,” lie 
says, “ very like the cultivated plant ; ” but the illustra- 
tion he gives of it appears unsatisfactory to authors who 
have studied the maniocs. Poll I attributes it to his 
M. a! pi, and Dr. Muller passes it over in silence. For 
my part, 1 am disposed to believe what Piso says, and 
his Jiguro docs not seem to me entirely unsatisfactory. 
It is better than that by Yellozo, of a wild manioc which 
is doubtfully attributed to M. (dpi? If we do not 
accept the origin in eastern tropical Brazil, wo must 
have recourse to two hypotheses: either the cultivated 
maniocs are obtained from one of the wild species 
modified by cultivation, or they are varieties which 
exist only by the agency of man after the disappearance 
of their fellows from modern wild vegetation. 

Garlic —A Ifiuiti sativum, Linnaeus. 

Linnaius, in his Species Plavlarum, indicates Sicily 
as the home of the common garlic; but in his Nov/ as 
Cliffortiunus, where he is usually more accurate, he does 
not give its origin. The fact is that, according to all the 
most recent and complete floras of Sicily, Italy, Greece, 
France, Spain, and Algeria, garlic is not considered to be 
indigenous, although specimens have been gathered here 
and there which had more or less the appearance of 


1 Pohl, leone# ft Du Mr., i. p. 36, pi. 26. 2 * * Mill lor, in ProdroM-u*. 

* De Martina, Beitrlige zar Ethnographic, etc., i. pp. 39, 136. 

4 Piso, Uistoria Natural w Brazilian in folio, 1658, p. 55, cum ic.onr. 

5 Jatropia Sylvestri u Veil. FI. Flaw., 16, t. 83. Sco Muller, in 

D. C. Prodromus, xv. p. 1063. 
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being so. A plant so constantly cultivated and so easily 
propagated may spread from gardens and persist for a 
considerable time without being wild by nature. I do 
not know on what authority Kunth 1 mentions that the 
species is found in Egypt. According to authors who are 
more accurate 2 3 in their accounts of the plants of that 
country, it is only found there under cultivation. Boissicr, 
whose herbarium is so rich in Eastern plants, possesses 
no wild specimens of it. The only country where garlic 
has been found in a wild state, with the certainty of its 
really being so, is the desert of the Kirglvis of Sungari ; 
bulbs wore brought thence and cultivated at Dovpat , 8 
and specimens were afterwards seen by Ilegel . 4 The 
latter author also says that he saw a specimen which 
Wallicli had gathered as wild in British India ; but 
Baker , 5 6 who had access to the rich herbarium at Kew, 
docs not speak of it in his review of the t£ Alliums of 
India, China, and Japan/’ 

Let us see whether historical and philological records 
confirm the fact of an origin in the south-west of Siberia 
alone. 

Garlic has been long cultivated in China under the 
name of man. It is written in Chinese by a single sign, 
which usually indicates a long known and even a wild 
species/’’ The floras of Japan 7 do not mention it, whence 
I gather that the species was not wild in Eastern Siberia 
and Dahuria, but that the Mongols brought it into 
China. 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Egyptians made 
great use of it. Archaeologists have not found the proof 
of this in the monuments, but this may be because the 
plant was considered unclean by the priests . 8 

1 Kuiillij Fna,n., iv. p. 381. 

2 Schweinfnrth and Aseh arson, Aufiahlvny, p. 294. 

3 Ledcbour, Flora Altaica, ii. p. t j Flora Rnxsiea, iv. p. 162. 

4 Regel, Alii or. Mon opr., p. *14. 

6 Raker, in Journal of Rot., 1874, p. 295. 

6 Bretsclineider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 15, 4, and 7. 

7 Thunberg, FI. Jap . ; Franc hot and Savatier, Emimeratio , 1876, 
vol. ii. 

* Unger, Fjlanzcn this Alien AUyyptens, p. 42. 
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There is a Sanskrit name, maJtomhoiula , 1 2 become 
loshoU'ih in Bengali, and to which appears to be related 
the Hebrew name schoam or schtihun* which has pro- 
duced the Arab thoam or tour a. The Basque name bam- 
tchowrki is thought by do CJiarcncey 3 4 to bo allied with 
Aryan names. In support of his hypothesis I ]uay 
add that the Berber name, tisbert, is quite different, and 
that consequently the Iberians seem to have received the 
plant arid its name rather from the Aryans than from 
their probable ancestors of Northern Africa, The Lett on, s 
call it luplohbs , the Esthonians whence probably 

tlic (Ionium Knnblaac/t. The ancient ( jreek name appears 
to have been scorodott, in modem Greek ,s cordon. The 
names given by the Slavs of Illyria are bill and cc<an. 
Tdie Bretons sa v '//'Zv/ph ,' 1 tint Welsh cr<tf, cctdtiii./tcit, or 
garllcg, whence the English garlic. The Latin aJUu.m. 
has passed into the languages of Latin origin . 5 This 
great diversity of names intimates a long acquaintance 
with, the plant, and oven an ancient cultivation in 
Western Asia and in Europe. On the other hand, if the 
species has existed only in the land of the Kirghiz, where 
it is now found, the Aryans might have cultivated it and 
carried it into India and Europe; but this does not 
explain the existence of so many Keltic, Slav, Greek, 
.and Latin names which differ from the Sanskrit. To 
explain this diversity, we must suppose that its original 
abode extended farther to the west than that known at 
the present day, an extension anterior to the migrations 
of the Aryans. 

If the germs Allium were once made, as a whole, the 
object of such a serious study as that of Gay on some 


1 Piddington, JWe- . 

2 Hiller, Huropkijf 'iu ; Roseuni tiller, Bibf, Alli.rthv/.n^ vol. iv. 

3 Do Chare neey, Arles c/e la $ov. Blril., 1st March, l-SGth 

4 Davies, Welsh IjotavnliMjy. 

3 All t-liu#o common names are found in my dictionary compiled by 
Moritzi from floras, i could have' quoted a larger number, and men- 
tioned the probable etymologies, as given by philologists — Ilehn, for 
instance, in his Kidturpfianset > aua Axiett, p. 171 and following; but 
'fcliis is not necessary to show its origin and early cultivation in several 
different countries. 

F 
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of its species, 1 perhaps it might be found that certain 
■wild European forms, included by authors under A. 
arenarium , L., A. arenrtrium , Sm., or A. scorodoprasum, 
L., are only varieties of A. sativum. In that case every- 
thing would agree to show that the earliest peoples of 
Europe and Western Asia cultivated such form of the 
species just as they found it from Tartary to Spain, 
giving it names more or less different. 

Ox lon — Allium Cepa, Linmeus. 

I will state first what was known in .1.855; 2 I will 
then add the recent botanical observations which confirm 
the inferences from philological data. 

The onion is one of the earliest of cultivated species. 
Its original country is, according to K until, unknown. 3 
Lot us see if it is possible to discover it. The modem 
Greeks call Allium Cupa, which they cultivate in 
abundance. hrommundaA This is a good reason for be - 
lieving that the knnuinuon of Theophrastus 5 is the same 
species, as sixteenth-century writers already supposed. 0 
Pliny 7 translated the word b yewpa. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans knew several varieties, which they distin- 
guished by the names of countries : Cyprluin, Cretense, 
Samothraciae , etc. One variety cultivated in Egypt B was 
held to be so excellent that it received divine honours, 
to the great amusement of the Romans. 9 Modem 
Egyptians designate A. (/c/m by the name of basal 10 or 
bussui, 11 whence it is probable that the beztdim of the 
Hebrews is the same species, as commentators have said. 12 
There are several distinct names — palnndu , hilar ka, sa- 
handaka 13 and a number of modem Indian names. The 
species is commonly cultivated in India, Cochin-China, 

I Annate* drs Sc. Nut., 3rd scries, vol. viii. 

" A. do Candolle, M njr. J!ot. ILnuomu'e, ii. p. 828. 

a Knnt-h, .Knimmr., iv. p. 301. 

* Ifome, Syn. Ft. Claw., p. 291. 

Theophrastus, Hint., 1. 7, c*. 4. 

J. Bnahin, Jliat.j ii. p. 5=18. 7 Pliny, Hist., 1. 19, c. 6. * Ibid. 

! * Jnvciifilis, Sot. 15. 10 Forskal, p. 65. 

II Ainslio’s Mat. Med. hid., i. p. 269. 

12 Hiller, Jlicroph., ii. p. 36; Hosenmuller, Han&bk. Bill. AlterTc.; iv. 

p. 06. 

13 Piddingtuii, Index; Ainslie’s Mat. Med. Xnd. 
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China, 1 and even in Japan. 2 It was largely consumed 
by the ancient Egyptians. The drawings on their 
monuments often represent this species. 3 Thus its 
cultivation in Southern Asia and the eastern region of 
the Mediterranean dates from a very early epoch. More- 
over, the Chinese, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
names have no apparent connection. From this last fact 
we may deduce the hypothesis that its cultivation was 
begun after the separation of the Indo-European nations, 
the species being found ready to hand in different 
countries at’once. This, however, is not the present state 
of things, for we hardly find even vague indications of 
the wild state of A. Cepa. 1 have not discovered it 
in European or Caucasian floras; but Hasselquist 4 says, 
“It grows in the plains near the sea in the environs of 
Jericho.” Dr. Wallich mentioned in his list of Indian 
plants, No. 5072, specimens which he saw in districts of 
.Bengal, without mentioning whether they were cultivated. 
This indication, however insufficient, together with the 
antiquity of the Sanskrit and Hebrew names, and the 
communication which is known to have existed between 
the peoples of India and of Egypt, lead me to suppose 
that this plant occupied a vast area in Western Asia, 
extending perhaps froi 1 1 Pal esti no to Ind i a. All i ed species, 
sometimes mistaken for A. Ccpa, exist in Siberia. 5 

The specimens collected by Anglo-Indian botanists, of 
which Wallich gave the first idea, are now bettor known. 
Stokes discovered Allium Cepa wild in Bcluehistan. 
He says, “ wild on the Chehil Tun.” Griffith brought 
it from Afghanistan and Thomson from Lahore, to say 
nothing of other collectors, who are not explicit as to the 
wild or cultivated nature of their specimens. 0 Boissier 
possesses a wikispecimen found inthe mountainous regions 
of the Khorassan. The umbels are smaller than in the 

1 Roxbnrgli, FI. hid., ii. ; Lourciro, VI. Cochin- p. 249. 

- Thunberg, FL Jap., p. 132. 

3 Unger, Pjlanzcn d. Alt. /Egypt., p. 42, figs. 22, 23, 24. 

4 Hasselquist, Voy. and Tra »\, p. 279. 

5 Lcdcbour, FI. Ros.Hca, iv. p. 169. 

® Aitehison, A Catalogue of the Plants of the Punjab and the Sindh, 
in 8vo, 1869, p. 19; Baker, in Journal ofBot ., 1874, p. 295. 
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cultivated plant, but there is no other difference. Dr. 
ltegel, jun., found it to the south of Kuldscha, in Western 
Siberia . 1 Thus my former conjectures are completely 
justified ; ami it is not unlikely that its habitation extends 
even as far as Palestine, as Uasseh|uist said. 

The onion is designated in China by a single sign 
(pronounced imnrj), which may suggest a long existence 
there as an indigenous plant . 2 I very much doubt, how- 
ever, that the area extends so far to the east. 

Humboldt ' 1 4 says that the Americans have always been 
acquainted with onions, in Mexican wrnacufl. “Cortes, ” 
he says, “speaking of the comestibles sold at the market 
of the ancient Tenochtillan, mentions onions, leeks, and 
garlic.” I cannot believe, however, that those names 
applied to the species cultivated in Europe. Sloane, in 
the seventeenth century, had only seen one Alliam 
cultivated in Jamaica {A, Ccpa), and that was in a garden 
with other European vegetables . 1 The word xonucatl is 
not in Hernandez, and Acosta 5 * says distinctly that the 
onions and garlics of Peru are of European origin. The 
species of the, genus Allium arc rare in America. 

Spring, or Welsh Onion — Afll am /i.&l aloxn/m , Linnaeus. 

This species was for a long time mentioned in floras 
and works on horticulture as of unknown origin; but 
Russian botanists have Ibiind it wild in Siberia towards 
the Altai mountains, on the Lake Baikal in the land of 
the Kirghiz® The ancients did not know the plant . 7 It 
must have come into Europe through Russia in the 
Middle Ages, or a little later. Dodoens 8 an author of 
the sixteenth century, has given a figure of it, hardly 
recognizable, under the name of Cepct oblonr/a . 

Shallot- — A Ilium ascnlon •cum, Li mucus. 

It was believed, according to Pliny , 9 that this plant 

1 m. ifortic., 1877, p. 167. 

2 Brcisolmeidor, Mi inly and ['alar, etc., pp. 47 ;md 7. 

3 Nanvclle Hsjwyta’, 12 rid mill-., ii, p. 470. 

4 Sloane, Jam., i, p. 75, 

Acosta, Hist. Nat. des Index, Frencli trans., p. 165. 

* Loilc 1 ) 0111 :, Flora Rossini, iv. p. 109. 

Leo/, Jioianik. tier Allen (! rite lien vnd lti/hier. p. 295. 

8 Dodoens, Vonpiades, p. 087. 9 Pliny, Hist, 1. 19, e. 0. 
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took its name from A, seal on, in Judina ; but Dr. Fournier 1 2 
thinks that the Latin author mistook the meaning of the 
word Askalonion of Theophrastus. However this may 
be, the word has been retained in modern languages under 
the form of echalote in French, chalote in Spanish, scalotjno 
in Italian, Aschalnch or £» chlauch in German. 

In 1855 1 had spoken of the species as follows: 3 4 — 

"According to Roxburgh, 3 A Ilium ascalomcma is 
much cultivated in India. The Sanskrit name pulamclu 
is attributed to it, a word nearly identical with palanrfv, 
attributed to A. GepaA Evidently the distinction be- 
tween the two species is not clear in Indian or Anglo- 
Indian works. 

“ Loureiro says he saw Allium ascalonicum cul- 
tivated in Cochin-China, 5 * but he does not mention 
China, and Thunberg does iiot indicate this species in 
Japan. Its cultivation, therefore, is not universal in the 
east of Asia. This fact, and the doubt about the Sanskrit 
name, lead me to think that it is not ancient in Southern 
Asia, Neither, in spite of the name of the species, am I 
convinced that it existed in Western Asia. Rauwolf, 
Forskal, and Delile do not mention it in Siberia, in Arabia, 
or in Egypt. Linnams 0 mentions Hasselquist as having 
found the species in Palestine. Unfortunately, he gives 
no details about the locality, nor about its wild condition. 
In the Travels of Hasselquist 7 1 find a (Jcpa -Montana 
mentioned as growing on Mount Tabor and ona neighbour- 
ing mountain, but there is nothing to prove that it was 
this species. In his article on the onions and garlics of 
the Hebrews lie mentions only Allium, Ccpn, then A. 
porrum and A. sativmu Sib thorp did not find it in 
Greece, 8 and Fraas 9 does not mention it as now cultivated 

1 Ho will treat of this in a publication entitled Cilntria , which will 
shortly appear. 

2 hco\). liot. liaison nee, p. 829. 

3 Roxburgh, FI. hoi., edit. 1832, vol. ii. p. 142. 

4 Piddington, Index. 

e Loureiro, FI. Cochin ., p. 251. 

c Linnams, Species, p. 429. 

7 Ihisselqriist, Voy. and Trap,, 1/00, pp. 281, 282. 

8 Sibthorp, Prodr . & Fraas, Syn. FI. Class., p, 291 
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in that country. According to Koch, 1 * it is naturalized 
among the vines near Frame.'' However, Viviani 3 only 
speaks of it as a cultivated plant in Dalmatia. 

“From all these facts I am led to believe that 
Allium ascalonicum is not a species. It is enough to 
render its primitive existence doubtful, to remark : (1) 
that Theophrastus and ancient writers in general hav 
spoken of it as a form of the Allium Cepa , having the 
same importance as the varieties cultivated in Greece, 
Thrace, and elsewhere ; (2) that its existence in a wild 
state cannot bo proved ; (ft) that it is little cultivated, 
or not all, in the countries where it is supposed to have 
had its origin, as in Syria, Egypt, and Greece; (I) that 
it is commonly without flowers, whence the name of Cepa 
sterilix given by Bauhin, and the number of its bulbs is 
an allied fact; (8) when it does flower, the organs of the 
flower are similar to those of A. Cepa, or at least no 
difference has been hitherto discovered, and according to 
Koch :i the only difference in the whole plant is that the 
stalk and leaves are less swelled, although fistulous.” 

Such was formerly my opinion. 4 The facts published, 
since 18.55 do not destroy my doubts, but, on the contrary, 
justify them. Regel, in 1875, in his monograph of the 
genus Allium, declares he has only seen the shallot as a 
cultivated species. Anchor Floy has distributed a plant 
from Asia Minor under the name of A. ascalonicum, but 
judging from my specimen this is certainly not the 
species. Boissicr tells rne that he has never seen A. 
ascalonicum in the East, and it is not in his herbarium. 
The plant from the Morea which bears this name in the 
flora of Bory and Ohaubard is quite a different species, 
which he has named A . (jowphrenoides. Baker, 5 in his 
review" of the Alliums of India, China, and Japan, 
mentions A . ascalonicum in districts of Bengal and of 
the Punjab, from specimens of Griffith and Aitcliison; 
but he adds, “They are probably cultivated plants.” 

1 Koch, Syn. FI. Germ., 2nd edit., p. 833. 

B Viviani, FI. Dolmat., p. 138. 8 Kocli, Hyn. FI. Germ • 

4 A. do Candolle, Geoyr. Bot. liaison nee, p. 821). 

5 Baker, in Journ. of Bot, 1874, p. 21)5. 
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He attributes to A. mcalonicunn Allium mlvia , Ham., 
of Nepal, a plant little known, and whose wild character 
.is uncertain. The shallot produces many bulbs, which 
may be propagated or preserved in the neighbourhood 
of cultivation, and thus cause mistakes as to its origin. 

Finally, in spite of the progress of botanical investiga- 
tions in the East and in India, this form of Allium has 
riot been found wild with certainty. It appears to ine, 
therefore, more probable than ever that it is a modifica- 
tion of A. Gepa , dating from about the beginning of the 
Christian era — a modification less considerable than many 
<f those observed in other cultivated plants, as, for 
instance, in the cabbage. 

Rocambole — A Ilium xeorodoprasvm, Linmeus. 

If we cast a glance at the descriptions and names 
of A. scorodopnmim in works on botany since the 
time of Linriious, we shall see that the only point on 
which authors are agreed is the common name of rocam- 
bole. As to the distinctive characters, they sometimes 
approximate the plant to Allium sativum , sometimes 
regard it as altogether distinct. With such different 
definitions, it is difficult to know in what country the 
plant, well known in its cultivated state as the rocambole, 
is found wild. According to Cos, son and Germain , 1 it 
grows in the environs of Paris. According to Grenier 
and Godron 2 3 the same form grows in the east of France. 
Burnat says he found the species undoubtedly wild in 
the Alpes-Maritimes, and he gave specimens of it to 
Boissier. Willkomm and Lange do not consider it to be 
wild in Spain,® though one of the French names of the 
cultivated plant is ail or eschalote d’Espagne. Many 
other European localities seem to me doubtful, since the 
specific characters are so uncertain. I mention, however, 
that, according to Ledebour , 4 the plant which he calls 
A. scorodopnmim is very common in Russia from Fin- 
land to the Crimea. Boissier received a specimen of it 

1 Cosson and Germain, Flore, ii. p. 553. 

* Grenier and Godron, Flora do Franca, iii. p. 197. 

3 Willkomm and Lange, Prodr . FI. Jlisp., i. p. 885. 

* Ledebour, Flora Jiossica , iv. p. 103. 
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from Dobrutsclia, sent by the botanist Sintenis. The 
natural habitat of the species borders, therefore, on that 
of Allium sativum, or else an attentive study of all 
these forms will show that a single species, comprising 
several varieties, extends over a great part of Europe and 
the bordering countries of Asia. 

The cultivation of this species of onion does not 
appear to be of ancient date. It is not mentioned by 
Greek and Roman authors, nor in the list of plants 
recommended by Charlemagne to the intendants of his 
gardens . 1 Neither does Olivier de Serres speak of it. 
We can only give a small number of original common 
names among ancient peoples. The most distinctive 
arc in the. North. Skovlog in Denmark, keipe and 
rackenboll in Sweden . 2 liockenbulle , whence comes the 
French name, is German. It has not the meaning given 
by Littre. Its etymology is Bolle, onion, growing among 
the rocks, liocken? 

Chives — Allium scJicenoprasum, Linnaeus. 

This species occupies an extensive area in the 
northern hemisphere. It is found all over Europe, from 
Corsica and Greece to the south of Sweden, in Siberia 
as far as Kamtschatka, and also in North America, but 
only near the Lakes Huron and Superior and further 
north 4 — a remarkable circumstance, considering its Euro- 
pean ’ habitat. The variety found in the Alps is the 
nearest to the cultivated form . 5 

The ancient Greeks and Romans must certainly have 
known the species, since it is wild in Italy and Greece. 
Targioni believes it to be the Scorodon sekiston of 
Theophrastus ; but we are dealing with words without 
descriptions, and authors whose specialty is the inter- 
pretation of Greek text, like Fraas and Lenz, are prudent 
enough to affirm nothing. If the ancient names are 
doubtful, the fact of the cultivation of the plant at this 
epoch is yet more so. It is possible that the custom of 
gathering it in the fields existed. 

1 Lc Graptl d'Aussy, JTixtoirc de la Vie dcs Franqais, vol. i. p. 122. 

* Nuftmicli, Folyglott. Lexicon, p. 187. 3 Ibid. 

4 Asa Gray, Botany of this Northern States, edit, 5, p. 534. 

* De Candolle, Flore Fran false, iv. p. 227. 
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Golocasia — Arum escufontum, Linnaeus; Coloccma 
untiquoram , Scliott . 1 2 

This species is cultivated in the damp districts of the 
tropics, for the swelled lower portion of the stem, which 
forms an edible rhizome similar to the subterraneous 
part of the iris. The petioles and the young leaves are 
also utilized as a vegetable. Since the different forms of 
the species have been properly classed, and since we have 
possessed more certain information about the floras of 
the south of Asia, we cannot doubt that this plant is 
wild in India, as Roxburgh a formerly, and Wight 3 and 
others have more recently asserted ; likewise in Ceylon , 4 
Sumatra , 5 * and several islands of the Malay Archipelago 3 

Chinese books make no mention of it before a work 
of the year 100 iu,\ 7 The first European navigators saw 
it cultivated in Japan and as far as the north of New 
Zealand , 8 in consequence probably of an early introduc- 
tion, and without the certain co-existence of wild stocks. 
When portions of the stem or of the tuber are thrown 
away by the side of streams, they naturalize themselves 
easily. This was perhaps the case in Japan and the 
Fiji Islands , 9 judging from the localities indicated. The 
eolocasia is cultivated here and there in the West Indies, 
and elsewhere in tropical America, but much less than 
in Asia or Africa, and without the least indication of an 
American origin. 

In the countries where the species is wild there are 
common names, sometimes very ancient, totally different 
from each other, which confirms their local origin. Thus 
the Sanskrit name is huchoo, which persists in modern 

1 Arum EyypUmn, Cohnnraa, Ecphrash, ii. p. 1, tab. 1; Rum. 
piling, Amboiu, vol. v. tub. 109. Arum r.olor.asia and A . . csculentam, 
Linmxms; Colocasia antvjuorum , Schott, Meld. , i. IS • Bugler, in .0. C. 
Monoy. Fhuaer., ii. p. 491. 

2 Roxburgh, FI. bid., iii. p. 495. 3 Wight, leones, t. 780. 

4 Thwaitos, Envin . FI ant. Zeylan., p. 035. 

5 Miqucl, Sumatra, p. 258. 

u Rumphiua, Amhoin , vol. v. p. 318. 

7 Bretschneidcr, On the Study and Value, etc., p. 12. 

8 Porstor, J)e Mantis Escul., p. 58. 

9 Franchet and Savatier, Ennui., p. 8; Soeinann, Mara Vitiensix , 

p.284. 
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Hindu languages — in Bengali, for instance . 1 In Ceylon 
the wild plant is styled gahala, the cultivated plant 
kandalla? The Malay names are keladyj* tallus, tallas, 
tales , or taloes , 4 from which perhaps comes the well- 
known name of the Otahitans and Now Zealanders — tallo 
or tarvo? dalo G in the Fiji Islands. The Japanese have 
a totally distinct name, imo , 7 which shows an existence 
of long duration either indigenous or cultivated. 

European botanists first knew the colocasia in Egypt, 
where it has perhaps not been very long cultivated. The 
monuments of ancient Egypt furnish no indication of 
it, but Winy 8 spoke of it as the Aram /Egypt him. 
Prosper Alpin saw it in the sixteenth century, and 
speaks of it at length . 9 lie says that its name in its 
country is micas, which' Delile 10 writes (pikas, and 
koidkas. It is clear that this Arab name of the 
Egyptian arum has some analogy with the Sanskrit- 
kwchoo, which is a confirmation of the hypothesis, 
sufficiently probable, of an introduction from India or 
Ceylon. Do TEcluse 11 had seen the plant cultivated in 
Portugal, as introduced from Africa, under the name 
alcoleaz , evidently of Arab origin. In some parts of the 
south of Italy, where the plant has become naturalized, 
it is, according to Parlatore, called avo di E<jilto. n 

The name colocasia , given by the Greeks to a plant 
of Avhicli the root was used by the Egyptians, may 
evidently come from catena, but it has been transferred 
to a plant differing from the true colcas. Indeed, 
Dioscorides applies it to the Egyptian bean, or nelumbo , 18 
which has a large root, or rather rhizome, rather stringy 

I Roxburgh, Ft. hid. 

* Tli wait os, linwn. Plant. Zeylan. 3 Rumpliius?, Amboin. 

4 Miquel, Sumatra , p. 258; Ilasukarl, Cat Horti . Boy or. Alter., p. 55. 

5 Forster, Dc Plant in 1? acid., p. 58. 6 Seemann, Flora. V it lens is. 

7 Fmnoliot aud Savatier, Pimm. 8 Pliny, Hist., I. 19, c. 5. 

” Alpimis, Hist. /Egypt. Natv.raUs , edit. 2, vol. i. p. 106; ii. p. 192. 

10 Delile, FI. /Egypt, fit, p. 23; Be la Coincase des Anciens , in 8vo, 
18-10. 

II Clusius, Historic , ii. p. 75. 13 Parlatore, FI. It al., ii. p. 255. 

18 Prosper Alpinus, Hist. sEyypt. Natural is ; Columna; Delile, Ana. 
duMus., i. p. 375; Be la Coloco.se des Anciens ; Roynior, Economie des 
Egyptian * , p. 321. 
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and not good to eat. The two plants are very different, 
especially in the flower. The one belongs to the Arumc, 
the other to the Nympfmacece ; the one belongs to the 
class of Monocotyledon «, the other to that of the Di.co- 
tyledcms. The nelumbo of Indian origin has ceased to 
grow in Egypt, while the colocasia of modern botanists 
has persisted there. If there is any confusion, as seems 
probable in the Greek authors, it must be explained by 
the fact that the colcas rarely flowers, at least in Egypt. 
From the point of view of botanical nomenclature, it 
matters little that mistakes were formerly made about 
the plants to which the name colocasia should be applied. 
Fortunately, modern scientific names are not based upon 
the doubtful definitions of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and it is sufficient to say now. if the etymology 
is insisted upon, that colocasia comes from colcas in 
consequence of an error. 

Ape, or Large-rooted Alocasia — Alocasia rmor&n'hisa, 
Schott; Aram niacrorrhtza/m, Linruvm 

This araceous plant, which Schott places now in the 
genus Colocasia, now in the Alocasia, and whose names 
are far more complicated than might be supposed from 
those indicated above , 5 is less frequently cultivated than 
the common colocasia, but in the same manner and nearly 
in the same countries. Its rhizomes attain the length 
of a man’s arui. They have a distinctly bitter taste, 
which it is indispensable to remove by cooking. 

The aborigines of Otahiti call it ape, and those of 
the Friendly Isles kappe* In Ceylon, the common name 
is habara , according to Thwaites . 8 It has other names 
in the Malay Archipelago, which argues an existence 
prior to that of the . more recent peoples of these 
regions. 

The plant appears to be wild, especially in Otahiti . 1 * 3 4 
It is also wild in Ceylon, according to Tli waites, who has 
studied botany for a long time in that island. It is 

1 Seo Englor, in I). C. Monographic Phanerogarum, ii. p. 502. 

* Forster, Do Plantis Esculentis I-nsuUinun Oceani Australis , p. 58. 

3 Thwaites, En urn. PI. Zeyl., p. 356. 

4 Nadeaud, Enum. des Plantes Indigenes,. p. 40. 
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.mentioned also in India 1 and m Australia , 3 l>ut its wild 
.condition is not affirmed — a fact always difficult to 
establish in the case of! a species cultivated on the banks 
of streams, and which is propagated by bulbs. More- 
over, it is sometimes confounded with the Golovas ia 
indiva of Kuntli, which grows in the same manner, and 
is found here and there in cultivated ground; and this 
species grows wild, or is naturalized in the ditches and 
streams of Southern Asia, although its history is not yet 
well known. 

Konj ak — Amo j 7 Jtophallux Konjak, Koch ; A mor- 
phophalliM Rivieri, du Jftieu, var. Konjak , Engler . 3 

The konjak is a tuberous plant of the family 
Araccai, extensively cultivated by the Japanese, a culture 
of which 'Vidal has given full details in the Ikdlethi dr. 
la Soeif'tc d' Accl mutation of July, 1«S77. It is consi- 
dered by Engler as a variety of A morphophallus liivieri, 
of Cochin-China, of which horticultural periodicals 
have given several illustrations in the last few years . 1 
It can be cultivated in the south of Europe, like the 
dahlia, as a curiosity; but to estimate the value of the 
bulbs as food, they should be prepared with lime-water, 
in Japanese fashion, so as to ascertain the amount of 
lecula which a 'given area will produce. 

Dr. Vidal gives no proof that the Japanese plant is 
wild in that country. He supposes it to be so from the 
meaning of the common name, which is, he says, Iconni- 
yalviiy or yamayo'iinlijakou, yama meaning “ mountain.” 
Eranchet and Savatier 5 have only seen the plant in 
gardens. The Cochin-China variety, believed to belong 
to the same species, grows in gardens, and there is no 
proof of its being wild in the country. 

Tams — Dioscorea sativa , IX batatas , D. japonica, 
and D. alaia. 

The yams, monocotyledonous plants, belonging to 

1 Engler, in D. (J. Mrnog. Winner. 

2 Hcntliain, Flora Anstr., viii. p. 155, 

3 Engler, in IK C. Monngr. Phaner vol. ii. p. 31 3. 

4 Gardeners Chronicle , 1873, p. 010; Flore dev Sevres et Jardins , 
t, 1058, 1055) ; Hooker, Hot. Mag., t. 0105. 

& Fmiiehct and Savatier, Evtnn. PI, Joponho, ii. p. 7. 
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the family .Dioscuridcfr, constitute the genus DioMovco, 
of which botanists have described about two hundred 
species, scattered over all tropical and. sub-tropical 
countries. They usually have rhizomes, that is, under- 
ground sterns or branches of stems, more or less fleshy, 
which become larger when the annual, exposed part of 
the plant is near its decay . 1 Several species are culti- 
vated in different countries for these farinaceous rhizomes, 
which are cooked and eaten like potatoes. 

The botanical distinction of the species has always 
presented difficulties, because the male and female flowers 
are on different individuals, and because the characters 
of the rhizomes and the lower part of the exposed stems 
cannot be studied in the herbarium. The last complete 
work is that of Kunth ,*- 1 published in iN’d). It requires 
revision on account of the number of specimens brought 
home by travellers in these last, few years. Fortunately, 
with regard to the origin of cultivated species, certain 
historical and philological considerations will serve as 
a guide, without, the absolute necessity of knowing and 
estimating the botanical characters of each. 

Roxburgh enumerates several Dioworntr' cultivated 
in India, la.it he found none of them wild, and neither 
he nor Piddingtuu 1 3 4 mentions Sanskrit, names. This last 
point argues a. recent cultivation, or one of originally 
small extent, in India, arising either from indigenous 
species as yet undefined, or from foreign specie* culti- 
vated elsewhere. The Bengali and Hindu generic name 
is ala, preceded by a special name for each species or 
variety; ham (tin, for instance, is Diosrotra alula. The 
absence of distinct names in each prminco also argues 
a recent cultivation. Jn Ceylon, Th waites 5 indicates 
six wild species, and ho adds that JJ. w diva, L, ./). alula , 

1 M. Sttfroi, Vittll. dr hi F'oc. Tint. tU Fran**, 1871, p. HOG, has wcU 
described tbo gnmali and cultivation of yams, as lie has studied thorn in 
Cayenne. 

2 Kunth, Eiiuhit'roiin, vol. v. 

3 Those are J). ahhom, ulala, r n be! la, fu.<ric\>. l at a, purpurea , of which 
two or three appear to be merely varieties. 

4 Piddington, Indcc. 

p Thwaifes, Envm. Plant . Zcyl., p. 3-G. 
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L., and 1). purpurea, Roxb., ave cultivated in gardens, 
but are not found wild. 

The Chinese yam, Dioscorca batatas of Dceaisne, 1 
extensively cultivated by the Chinese under the name 
of Sain -in, and introduced by M. de Montigny into 
European gardens, where it remains as a luxury, lias 
not hitherto been found wild in China. Other less- 
known species ave also cultivated by the Chinese, 
especially the chov-yv, 1<ni,-Uiwu, chun-yu, mentioned 
in their ancient works on agriculture, and which lias 
spherical rhizomes (instead of the pyriform spindles of 
the D. ba/afas). The names mean, according to Stanis- 
las '1 illicit, mountain arum, whence we may conclude 
the plant is really a native of the country. Dr. 
Bret schneider a gives three 7 )!oscora<r. as cultivated in 
China (IX batatas, t data , saliva), adding, “The Diosvovea 
is indigenous in China, for it is mentioned in the oldest 
work on medicine, that of the Emperor Schon-nuug.” 

]) lose oral japonica, Thun berg, cultivated in Japan, 
has also been found, in clearings in various localities, 
but Franehot and Savatier 3 say that it is not "posi- 
tively known to what degree it is wild or has strayed 
from cultivation. Another species, more often cultivated 
in Japan, grows here and there in the country according 
to the same authors. They assign it. to Diworm 
saliva, of Liiimvus ; but it is known that the famous 
Swede had confounded several Asiatic and American 
species under that name, which must cither be aban- 
doned or restricted to one of the spe cies of the Indian 
Archipelago. Jf wo choose the latter course, the true 
7). saliva would be the plant cultivated in Ceylon with 
which Linnams was acquainted, and which Thwaites 
calls the D. saliva of Linnaeus. Various authors admitted 
the identity of the Ceylon plant with others cultivated 
on the Malabar coast, in Sumatra, Java, the Philippine 
Isles, etc. Blume* asserts that I), saliva, L., to which 

1 Decaisno, Hi* Loire et Culture da Vlgnamr de Chine, in the Iievue 
]Iovti:nle, lal; .Inly and Dee. 1853 j Flore de* Serres et Jardins , x. pi. P71. 

* On- the St iol u and Value, otc.,p. 12. 

•* Fraiu'hetand Savatier, Emm. Plant. JaponUv, ii. p. 47. 

* Bln nit*, EuLnn. Plant. Java:, p. 22. 
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lie attributes pi. 51 in Rheede’s Ilorius Malabaricus , vol. 
viii., grows in damp places in the mountains of Java and 
of Malabar. In order to put faith in these assertions, it 
would be necessary to have carefully studied the question 
of species from authentic specimens. 

The yarn, which is most commonly cultivated in 
the Pacific Isles under the name uhi, is the Dio worm 
(data of Linnaeus. The author's of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries .speak of it as widely spread in 
Tahiti, in New Guinea, in the Moluccas, etc. 1 It is 
divided into several varieties, according to the shape of 
the rhizome. No one pretends to have found this species 
in. a wild state, but the flora of the islands whence it 
probably came, in particular that of Celebes and of New 
Guinea, is as yet little, known. 

Passing to America, we find there also several species 
of this genus growing wild, in Brazil and Guiana, for 
instance, but it seems more probable that the cultivated 
varieties were i ntroduced. Authors indicate but few cu 1 ti~ 
vated species or varieties (Plunder one, Sloane two) and 
few common names. The most widely spread is yam, 
'(.(/name, or Vidtame, which is of* African origin, according 
to Hughes, and so also is the plant cultivated in his time 
in Barbados. 2 3 

He says that the word yam- means “ to eat,” in several 
negro dialects on the coast of Guinea, it is true that 
two travellers nearer to the date of the discovery of 
America, whom Humboldt quotes, 8 heard the word 
iyiaima pronounced on the American continent : Ves- 
pucci in 1497, on the coast of Pari a ; Cabral in 1500, in 
Brazil. According to the latter, the name was given to 
a root of which bread was made, which would better 
apply to the manioc, and leads me to think there must 
be some mistake, more especially since a passage from 
Vespucci, quoted elsewhere by Humboldt, 4 shows the 

1 Forster, Plant Esculent, p. 56; llumphius, Amboik, vol. v., pi. 
120, 121, etc. 

2 Hughes, Hist Nat Jiarb 1 750, p. 226. 

3 Humboldt, Noiivulle Espagne, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 468. 

4 Ibid.,\\m. 
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confusion he made between the manioc and the yarn, 
i). OliffortUrtm , Lam., grows wild in Peru 1 and in 
Brazil , 2 but it is not proved to be cultivated. Presl says- 
raws dmilitar aolitvr , and the Flora Braslliansis does 
not mention cultivation. 

The species cli icily cultivated in French Guiana, 
according to Sagot , 51 is Dio scored triloba , Lain., called 
Indian yam, winch is also common in Brazil and 
the West India Islands. The common name argues a. 
native origin, whereas another species, D. caye'u'mnsis, 
Kimth, also cultivated in Guiana, but under the name of 
neg ro-eoiiv ! ry ytnu y v ; as most, likely brought from Africa, 
an opinion the. more probable that Sir W. Hooker likens, 
a yam cultivated in Africa on the banks of the Nun and 
the Quorra , 4 to />. cayav nr ns Is. Lastly, the free yam 
of Guiana is, according to Dr. Sagot, D. ala La introduced 
from the Malay Archipelago and Polynesia. 

In Africa there are fewer indigenous Dioseorca :■ than 
in Asia and. America, and the culture of yarns is less 
widely spread. On the wvst coast, according to Thon- 
ning, ; ‘ only one or two species are cultivated; Lockhardt 0 
only saw one in Congo, and that only in one locality. 
Bpjer 7 mentions four cultivated species in Mauritius, 
which are, he says, of Asiatic origin, and one, J). Ind- 
hi few, Lam., from India, if the name be correct, lie 
asserts that it cm no from Madagascar, and has spread 
into the woods beyond the plantations. In .Mauritius 
it bears the name Camharc -murron. Now, camhurc 
is .something like the Hindu name form, and mavrou 
(marroon) indicates a plant escaped from cultivation. 
The aucient Egyptians cultivated no yams, which argues 
a cultivation less ancient in India than that of the colo- 
casia. Forskal and Delilo mention no yams cultivated 
in Egypt at the present day. 

To sum up : several Dioscoreco wild in Asia (especially 

1 Uu.nko, in IVcsl, Ur!., p. 133. s Murtms, Fi. Kras., v. p. 13. 

3 Fngot, Bail. Soc. Bol. France , 1871, p. 305. 

1 i looker, FI. Migi-it, p. 53. 

* rtchumawlipi- and Tlionniiig, Be.<lc. Gain, p. 417. 

Biown, Cwitjo, p. 40. 7 Bojcr, llortus Mauri Han us. 
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in the Asiatic Archipelago), and others less numerous 
growing in America and in Africa, have been introduced 
into cultivation as alimentary plants, probably more 
recently than many other species. This last conjecture is 
based on the absence of a Sanskrit name, on the limited 
geographical range of cultivation, and on the date, which 
appears to be not very ancient, of the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Isles. 

Arrowroot — Manmta ariinclinacea, Linnieus. A 
plant of the family of the Seitaminciv, allied to the genus 
Ganna, of which the underground suckers 1 produce the 
excellent fccula called arrowroot. It is cultivated in the 
West India Islands and in several tropical countries of 
continental America. It has also been introduced into 
the old world — on the coast of Guinea, for instance . 3 

Mavaida aranduuicm is certainly American. Ac- 
cording to Sloane. a it was brought from Dominica to 
Barbados, and thence to Jamaica, which leads us to 
suppose that it was not indigenous in the West Indies. 
Kbrnicke, the last author who studied the genus Ma- 
ranta , 4 saw several specimens which were gathered in 
Guadaloupe, in St. Thomas, in Mexico, in Central 
America, in Guiana, and in Brazil ; but lie did not con- 
cern himself to discover whether they were taken from 
wild, cultivated, or naturalized plants. Collectors hardly 
ever indicate this; and for the study of the American 
continent (excepting the United States) w r e are unpro- 
vided with local floras, and especially w r ith floras made 
by botanists residing in the country. In published 
works I find the species mentioned as cultivated 5 or 
growing in plantations , 6 or without any explanation. A 
locality in Brazil, in the thinly peopled province of 
Matto Grosso, mentioned by Kornicke, supposes an 
absence of cultivation. Seemann 7 mentions that the 
species is found in sunny spots near Panama. 

1 See Tussac’s description, Flore dvs Antilles, i. p. 183. 

3 Hooker, Niger Flora, p. 531. 

3 Sloane, Jamaica, 1707, vol. i. p. 254. 

4 In Bull. Soc. dea Natur. de Moscow, 1822, vol. i. p. 34. 

5 Aublct, Guyane , i. p. 3. 6 Moyer, Flora Essenuibo, p. 11. 

7 Seemann, Bot. of Uerald., p, 213. 
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A species is also cultivated in the West Indies, Jfa- 
mk kilim, which, Tussac says, was brought from the 
East Indies. Kbmicke believes that If. iwnoswiM of 
Wallich found at Sillefc, in India, is the same species, 
and thinks it is a variety of M, Out of 

thirty-six more or less known species of the genus 
Maranta, thirty at least are of American origin. It is 
therefore unlikely that two or three others should be 
Asiatic. Until Sir Joseph Hooker’s Florn of Mi A 
Mtu is completed, these questions on the species of the 
Sciimm and their origin will be very obscure, 
Anglo-Indians obtain arrowroot from another plant 
of the same family, (lumm mtjw&fdk, Roxburgh, 
wliich grows in the forests of the Deccan and in Mala- 
bar . 1 I do not know whether it is cultivated. 


1 II, Id, i. p. 31; Portor, The Tropical Ajriciillmlisf, 
p. 241j Ainiilie, totem p. 10, 
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PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR STEMS OR LEAVES. 

A rticle /.—Vegetables. 

Common Cabbage — Iiramm olcracm , Linnmus. 

The cabbage in its wild state, as it is represented in 
line/, Bot.y t. 637, the Flora Danica , t. 2056, and elsewhere, 
is found on the rocks by the sea-shove : (1) in the Isle of 
Laland, in Denmark, the island of Heligoland, the south 
of England and Ireland, the Channel Isles, and the islands 
olf the coast of Charente InfiSricurc; 1 * 3 * * (2) on the north 
coast of the Mediterranean, near Mice, Genoa, and Lucca. 1 * 
A traveller of the last century, Sibthorp, said that he 
found it at Mount Athos, but this has not been confirmed 
by any modern botanist, and the species appears to be 
foreign in Greece, on the shores of the Caspian, as also in 
Siberia, where Pallas formerly said he had seen it, and iu 
Persia. 8 Mot only the numerous travellers who have 
explored these countries have not found the cabbage, but 
the winters of the east of Europe and of Siberia appear 
to bo too severe for it. Its distribution into somewhat 
isolated places, and in two different regions of Europe, 
suggests the suspicion either that plants apparently indi- 

1 Fries, Summa, p. 29 ; Nylander, Conspectus, p. -10 ; Bentham, Handb. 
Brit. FL, edit. 4, p. 40 ; Mack ay, FI. Hibern ., p. 28 ; Brobisaon, Ft. da 
Normandie , edit. 2, p. 18; Babbiugton, Frimituv FI. Sarnie®, p. 8; 

Clavaud, Flore de la Gironde , i. p. 08. 

3 Bertoloni, FL Ital., vii. p. 140 ; Nylanrler, Conspectus. 

3 Lodebour, FI. Ross.; Griesbach, Spicilvjium Fl.Rumel Boissier, 

Flora Orientcdis, etc. 
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genous may in several cases be the result of self-sowing 
from cultivation , 1 or that the species was formerly com- 
mon, and is tending to disappear. Its presence in the 
western islands of Europe favours the latter hypothesis, 
but its absence in the islands of the Mediterranean is 
opposed to it .*- 5 

Let us see whether historical and philological data 
add any tiling to the facts of geographical botany. 

In the first place, it is in Europe that the countless 
varieties of cabbage have been formed, 5 * principally since 
the days of the ancient Greeks. Theophrastus dis- 
tinguished three, Pliny double that number, Toumefort. 
twenty. Do Candolle more than thirty. These modifica- 
tions did not come from the East — another sign of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and of a European origin. 

The common names are also numerous in European 
languages, and rare or modem in those of Asia. Without 
repeating a number of names I have given elsewhere , 4 I 
shall mention the five or six distinct and ancient roots 
from which the European names are derived. 

Kap or kab in several Keltic and Slav names. The 
French name calms comes from it. Its origin is clearly 
the same as that of caput, because of the head-shaped 
form of the cabbage. 

Caul, hold, in several Latin (cauli s’, stem or cabbage), 
German (Gholi in Old German, Kohl in modern German, 
haul in Danish), and Keltic languages (kind and hoi in 
Breton, cal in Irish ). 5 

Break- , bmjjdt, bwmric, of the Keltic and Latin 
(brasded) languages, whence, probably, berza and versa of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, varza of the Roumanians . 0 

1 Watson, who is careful on these points, doubts whether tlio cabbage 
is indigenous in England (Compendium of the Cyhele , p. 103), but most 
authors of British floras admit it to be so. 

* Br. balearica and Br. crclica arc perennial, almost woody, not 
biennial; aud botanists aro agreed in separating them from Br. olerami. 

3 Aug. Pyr. do Candolle has published a paper on the divisions and 
subdivisions of Br. oleracea (Transactions of t) w Hart. Sac., vol. v., trans- 
lated into German aud in French in the Bill. Univ. Agric vol. viii.)> 
which is often quoted. 

4 Alpli. do Candolle, Oeogr. Bnt. Raisnmitc, p. 839, 

* Ad. Pictet, Lea Origin ex In do-E ur option n es, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 380. 

*’ Brandza, Prodr, FI. Homme , p. 122, 
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Aza of the Basques (Iberians), considered by do 
Oliarencey 1 * as proper to the Euskarian tongue, but which 
differs little from the preceding. 

Krambaij crumbe , of the Greeks and Latins. 

The variety of names in Keltic languages tends to 
show the existence of the species on the west coast of 
Europe. If the Aryan Kelts had brought the plant from 
Asia, they would probably not have invented names 
taken from three different sources. It is easy to admit, 
oil the contrary, that the Aryan nations, seeing the 
cabbage wild, and perhaps already used in Europe by 
the Iberians or the Ligurians, either invented names or 
adopted those of the earlier inhabitants. 

Philologists have connected the krambai of the 
Greeks with the Persian name karamb, karam , kalam , 
the Kurdish kalam , the Armenian <jii(jharnb ; a others 
with a root of the supposed mother-tongue of the Aryans ; 
but they do not agree in matters of detail. According to 
Pick , 3 * karambha , in the primitive Indo-Uermanic tongue, 
signifies “ Gemusepjlavze (vegetable), Kohl (cabbage), 
karambha meaning stalk, like caulis ” He adds that 
karambha , in Sanskrit, is the name of two vegetables. 
Anglo-Indian writers do not mention this supposed 
Sanskrit name, but only a name from a modern Hindu 
dialect, kopec , 1 Pictet, on his side, speaks of the Sanskrit 
word kala/nba, “ vegetable stalk, applied to the cabbage.” 

I have considerable difficulty, J must own, in ad- 
mitting these Eastern etymologies for the Greco-Latin 
word crumbe . The meaning of the Sanskrit word (if it 
exists) is very doubtful, and as to the Persian word, 
we ought to know if it is ancient. I doubt it, for if the 
cabbage had existed in ancient Persia, the Hebrews 
would have known it . 5 

For all these reasons, the species appears to me of 


1 De Charencey, Rec.herchvx mr lex Noms Basques, m Actes tie la 
S.ocidtc FhH&lotjiqiic } 1st Mar oli, 1809. 

* Ad. Pictet, Lc8 Origin ex ludo-liuropdenncs, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 380. 

3 Pick, Vvrtrrb. d, Fndo-Gcrtn. Sprachm, p. 34'. 

* Piddiugton, Indee; Ainslie, Mat Mrti. hid. 

Rosenmuller, Bill. Al forth., mentions no name. 
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European origin. The date of its cultivation is proftably' 
very ancient, earlier than the Aryan invasions,, but rip 
doubt the wild plant was gathered before it was cultivated. 
Garden-Cress — Lepidinm mti/cum, Linnaeus. 

This little Crucifer, now used as a salad, was valued 
in ancient times for certain properties of the seeds. Some 
authors believe that it answers to a certain cardamon of 
Dioscorides ; while others apply that name to Emcaria 
aleppim. 1 In the absence of sufficient description, as the 
modern common name is cardamon , a the first of these 
two suppositions is probably correct. 

The cultivation of the species must date from ancient 
times and be widely diffused, for very different names 
exist: reschad in Arab, tuvehtezuk 3 in Persian, dieges 4 in 
Albanian, a language derived from the Pelasgic; without 
mentioning names drawn from the similarity of taste ; 
with that of the water-cress (N’astv/ctium officinale). 
There are very distinct names in Hindustani and; 
Bengali, but none are known in Sanskrit / 1 

At the present day the plant is cultivated in Europe, 
in the north of Africa, in Eastern Asia, India, and else- 
where, but its origin is somewhat obscure. I possess 
several specimens gathered in India, where Sir Joseph 
Hooker® does not consider the species indigenous. 
Kotschy brought it back from Karaik, or Karck Island, 
in the Persian Gulf. The label does not say that it was 
a cultivated plant. Boissicr 7 mentions it -without com- 
ment, and ho afterwards speaks of specimens from Ispahan 
and Egypt gathered in cultivated ground. Olivier is 
quoted as having found the cress in Persia, but it is not 
said whether it was growing wild . 8 It has been asserted 
that Sibthorp found it in Cyprus, but reference to his 
work shows it was in the fields . 9 Poech does not mention 

* Son Prana, ttyn. FL Class., pp. 120, 124; Lcnz, Hot. dor Allan , p. 617. 

2 Sibthorp, Prodr. FI. 6Va*i\, ii. p. 0 ; Ileldreich, Ni ttspjL Grieciienl., 

p. 47. 

* Ainslie, Mai. Mad. hid., i. p. 95. 4 Ileldreich, Nuts. Or. 

r * Piudington, Indc.v ; Ainslie, Mat. Med. Ind., i. p. 95. 

* Hooker, FI. Frit, hid., j. p. 1G0. 7 Boissier, VI. Oricnt.f voh L 

* Do Candolle, Fyst., ii. p. 53 a. 

9 Sibihorp and Smith, Prodr. FI. Grcwr, ii. p. 6. 
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if; & . Cyprus. 1 Unger and Kofcschy 2 do not consider it 
to, bewild in that island. According to Lcdcbour, 3 Koch 
found it round the convent on Mount Ararat; Pallas 
near Sarepta ; Falk on the banks of the Oka, a tributary 
of the Volga ; lastly, II. Martins mentions it in his flora of 
Moscow ; but there is no proof that it was wild in these 
various localities. Lindcnumn, 4 in 1800, did not reckon 
the species among those of Russia, and lie only indicates it 
as cultivated in the Crimea. 5 * According to ‘Nyman, 0 the 
botanist Schur found it wild in Transylvania, while the 
Austro-Hungarian floras either do not mention the species, 
or give it as cultivated, or growing in cultivated ground. 

I am led to believe, by this assemblage of more or 
less doubtful facts, that the plant is of Persian origin, 
whence it may have spread, after the Sanskrit epoch, 
into the gardens of India, Syria, Greece, and Egypt, and 
even as far as Abyssinia. 7 

Purslane — Portnlaca ole raced, Lim i;eu s. 

Purslane is one of the kitchen garden plants most 
widely diffused throughout the old world from the earliest 
times. It has been transported into America, 8 where it 
spreads itself, as in Europe, in gardens, among rubbish, 
by the wayside, etc. It is move or less used as a vege- 
table, a medicinal plant, and is excellent food for pigs. 

A Sanskrit name for it is known, lonica or lounici , 
which recurs in the modern languages of India. 9 The 

1 Pooch, Env.w. VI. Cypri , 1842. 

* Unger and Kotseliy, Jnxeln- Cyprm., p. 831. 

3 Ledebour, FI. l'oss., i. p. 203. 

4 Lindcnuinn, hide* Ft ant. in Floss,, Bull. Soc. Nat. Muse. 18G0, vol. xxxiii. 

s Lindemann, Frndr , Ft. Chorion, p. 21. 

tt Nyman, Conspectus FI. Enrop., 1878, p. 05. 

7 Scliweinfurth, Baity, FI. /Flit., p. 270. 

* In tho United States purslane was believed to bo of foreign origin 
(Asa Gray, FI. of Northern States, ed. 5 j 7 lot. of California -, i. p. 79), but 
in areoent publication, Asa Gray and Trumbull give reasons for believing 
that it is indigenous in America as in the old world. Columbus had 
noticed it at San Salvador and at Cuba; Oviedo mentions it in St. 
Domingo and Do Lory in Brazil. This is not tho testimony of botanists, 
but Nuttall and others found it wild in the upper valloy of the Missouri, 
in: Colorado, and Texas, where, however, from the date, it might have 
been introduced. — A utiiok’s Notk, 1884. 

*■ Piddington, Index to Indian Plants. 
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Greek name andraehnv and tlie Latin portulaca are 
very different, as also the group of names, vholza in Per- 
sian, hhnrsa or koursa in Hindustani, hour fa kara-or in 
Arab and Tartar, which seem to be the origin of Imrza 
noha iri Polish, kurj-noha in Bohemian, Kr&mvl in Ger- 
man, without speaking of the Russian name schrucha, 
and some others of Eastern Asia . 1 One need not be a 
philologist to see certain derivations in these names show- 
ing that the Asiatic peoples in their migrations trans- 
ported with them their names for the plant, but this does 
not prove that they transported the plant itself. They 
may have found it in the countries to which they came. 
On the other hand, the existence of three or four different 
roots shows that European peoples anterior to the Asiatic 
migrations had already names for the species, which is 
consequently very ancient in Europe as well as in Asia. 

It is very difficult to discover in the case of a plant 
so widely diffused, and which propagates itself so easily 
by means of its enormous number of little seeds, whether 
a specimen is cultivated, naturalized by spreading from 
cultivation, or really wild. 

It does not appear to be so ancient in the east as in 
the west of the Asiatic continent, and authors never say 
that it is a wild plant . 2 In India the case is very 
different. Sir Joseph Hooker says 3 that it grows in 
Fndia to the height of five thousand feet in the Himalayas. 
He also mentions having found in the north-west of 
India the variety with upright stem, which is cultivated 
together with the common species in Europe. I find 
nothing positive about the localities in Persia, but so 
many are mentioned, and in countries so little cultivated, 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus, and even in the south of Russia, ,J that it 
is difficult not to admit that the plant is indigenous in 
that central region whence the Asiatic peoples overran 

1 Nonmich, Vohjglot. Lp.r,. Nafurgesck ., ii. p. 1047. 

58 Lonroiro, /■’/. Cochin,, i. p. 359; Francliet and Sava tier, Enum. PI. 
Jtipon., i. p. 53 ; Bon tli am, VI. Hongkong, p. 127. 

* Hooker, VI. Urit. [ml., i. p. 240. 

4 Ledebour, VL lln#s. t ii. p. 145; Limlemaiui, in Pc ode. VI. Chars ., p.74, 
says, “ In desertis et areriosis inter Ckcrson et Bcrislaw, circa Odessam.” 
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Europe. In Greece the plant is wild as well as culti- 
vated . 1 2 Further to the west, in Italy, etc., wo begin to 
find it indicated in floras, but only growing in fields, 
gardens, rubbish-lveaps, and other suspicious localities . 51 

Thus the evidence of philology and botany alike show 
that the species is indigenous in the whole of the region 
which extends from the western Himalayas to the south 
of Russia and Greece. 

New Zealand Spinach — Trtragonia expama , Murray. 

This plant was brought from Ne w Zealand at the time 
of Cook’s famous voyage, and cultivated by Sir Joseph 
Banks, and hence its name. It is a singular plant from a 
double point of view. In the first place, it is the only 
cultivated species which comes from New Zealand ; and 
secondly, it belongs to an order of usually fleshy plants, 
the Ficoidew , of which no other species is used. Hor- 
ticulturists 3 recommend it as an annual vegetable, of 
which the taste resembles that of spinach, but which 
bears drought better, and is therefore a resource in 
seasons when spinach fails. 

Since Cooks voyage it has been found wild chiefly on 
the sea coast, not only in New Zealand but also in Tas- 
mania, in the south and west of Australia, in Japan, and 
in South America . 4 It remains to be discovered whether 
in the latter places it is not naturalized, for it is found 
in the neighbourhood of towns in Japan and Chili . 5 

Garden Celery — Apium gmveoiens, Linmeus. 

Like many Umbellifers which grow in damp places, 
wild celery has a wide range. It extends from Sweden to 
Algeria, Egypt, Abyssinia, and in Asia from the Caucasus 
to Beluchistan, and the mountains of British India . 6 

1 Leu/, Hot. tier Allen, p. 632; Hcldrcicfi, FI. AitUch. Khene., p. 483. 

2 lJertoloui, FI. It., vol. v. ; G ub son e, FI. Sic., vol. i. ; Moris, hi. Sard., 
vol. ii. ; WiJIkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. Ilisp., vol. iii. 

3 Botanical Matjazine. t. 2302; Bon . hirdinier , 1880, p. 567 - 

* Sir J. Hooker, Handbook oj Few Zealand Flora, p. 84; lien tb am, 
Flora Australiewiis, iii. p. 327; Fran diet and Sava tier, Enura. Plant. 
.laponitVj i. p. 177. 

4 01. Gay, Flora Chihna , ii. p. 408. 

Fries, Smnma Vogel. Scant!.: Mimby, ijaful. Alger., p. 1.1; Roissier, 

FI. Orient vol. ii. p. 85(5; Sdiweinfurth aud Ascherson, AufcOMunfj, 
p. 272; Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind ., ii. p. 679. 
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It is spoken of In the Odyssey under tlie name of 
selinov, arid in Theophrastus : but later, Dioscoridos and 
Pliny 1 distinguish between the wild and cultivatep 
celery. In the latter the leaves are blanched, which 
greatly diminishes their bitterness. Thu long course of 
cultivation explains the numerous garden varieties. The 
one which differs more widely from the wild plant is that 
of which the fleshy root is eaten cooked. 

Chervil — Scandix cerefolkm , Liimsjnus ; Auitltvhcm 
cerefolinm , Hoffmann. 

Not long ago the origin of this little Umbel] ifer, so com- 
mon in our gardens, was unknown. Like many annuals, 
it sprang up on rubbish-heaps, in hedges, in waste 
places, and it was doubted whether it should be con- 
sidered wild. In the west arid south of Europe it seems 
to have been introduced, and more or less naturalized ; 
but in the south-east of Russia and in western temperate 
Asia it appears to be indigenous. Steven a tolls us that 
it is found “here and there in the woods of the Crimea.” 
Boissier :t received several specimens from the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus, from Turcomans and the 
mountains of the north of Persia, localities of which the 
species is probably a native. It is wanting in the floras 
of India and the east of Asia. 

Greek authors do not mention it. The first mention 
of the plant by ancient writers occurs in Columella and 
Pliny ,' 1 that is, at the beginning of the Christian era. 
It was then cultivated. Pliny calls it cctrfoUum. The 
species was probably introduced into the Greco-Roman 
world after the time of Theophrastus, that is in the 
course of the three centuries which preceded our era. 

Parsley — Petroselinvin mbivvrn , Moench. 

This hienniaKImbellifer is wild in tlie south of Europe, 
from Spain to Turkey. It lias also been found at 
Tlemeen in Algeria, and in Lebanon . 5 

1 Dioflcorirtos, Mut Med., 1. 3, c. 07, 68 j Pliny, Hist.., 1. It), c*. 7, 8 ; 
Leuz, Hot. dee Alien Qricrhcn uml Riinwr, p. 557. 

3 Steven, Vei'zcichrriss Tonrischen JIalhim&ln, p. 183. 

a Boifisier, FI. Orient, ii. p. 913. 

4 Louts, Hot. d. Alt . Or. v.nd If., p. 572. 

5 ittimby, Cato l . Alger., edit. 2, p. 22; Boissier, FI. Orient-., ii. p.857. 
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Dioscoridcs and Pliny speak of it under the names 
of Petrosdinon and Petroselmum} but only as a vrild 
medicinal plant. Nothing proves that it was cultivated in 
their time. Tn the Middle Ages Charlemagne counted it 
among the plants which he ordered to be cultivated in 
his gardens.* Olivier de Senes in the sixteenth century 
cultivated parsley. English gardeners received it in 
1548” Although this cultivation is neither ancient nor 
important, it lias already developed two varieties, which 
would be called species if they were found wild; the 
parsley with crinkled leaves, and that of which the fleshy 
root is edible. 

Smyrnium, or Alexanders — Smyrniim, oltix-atvmn, 
Li nine us. 

Of all the TJinbell iters used as vegetables, this was one 
of the commonest, in gardens for nearly fifteen centuries, 
and it is now abandoned. We can trace its beginning 
and end. Theophrastus spoke of it as a medicinal plant 
under the name of Ipjfoselinau, but three centuries later 
Dioscoridcs 4 says that either the root or the leaves 
might he eaten, which implies cultivation. The Latins 
called it olux-atrutn, Charlemagne olisiitmn and com- 
manded it to lie sown in his farms. 5 The Italians made 
great use of it under the name macevone* At the end 
of the eighteenth century the tradition existed in Eng- 
land that this plant had been formerly cultivated; later 
English and French horticulturists do not mention it. 7 

The a8 hnyniimii oliiN-atrwnb is wild, throughout 
Southern Europe, in Algeria, Syria, and Asia .Minor” 

Corn Salad, or Lamb’s Lettuce — VcderunieUa olUoritt , 
Linnaeus. 

1 Dioscorides, Mat. Med., 1. 3, c. 70 ; Pliny, Hist,, 1. 20, eh. 12. 

“ The list of these plants may be found in Meyer, Gcsch. dry ]$nt, 9 
iii. p. 401. 

3 Phillips, Cow pnvimi to the Kitchen Garden, ii. p. 33. 

4 Theophrastus, Hint., 1. 1, 1); 1. 2,2; 1. 7» G ; Dioscorides, Mat. Med., 
1. 3, c. 71. 

* E. Meyer, Gcsch. dor Bot ., iii. p. 401. 

6 Targioni, Cenni Storiri, p. 58. 

7 English Botany , fc. 230; Phillips, Companion to the Kitchen Garden; 
Le Bon Jardinie)\ 

• Boissier, FI. Orient ., ii. p. 927. 
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Frequently cultivated as a salad, this annual, of the 
Valerian family, is found wild throughout temperate 
Europe to about the sixtieth degree of latitude, in 
Southern Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira, and the 
Azores, in the north of Africa, Asia Minor, and the 
Caucasus. 1 * It often grows in cultivated ground, near 
villages, etc., which renders it somewhat difficult to 
know where it grow before cultivation. It is mentioned, 
however, in Sardinia and Sicily, in the meadows and 
mountain pastures.* 1 suspect that it is indigenous only 
in these islands, and that everywhere else it is introduced 
or naturalized. The grounds for this opinion are the fact 
that no name which it seems possible to assign to this 
plant has been found in Greek or Latin authors. We 
cannot oven name any botanist of the Middle Ages or 
of the sixteenth century who has spoken of it. Neither 
is it mentioned among the vegetables used in France in 
the seventeenth century, either by the Ja rdinicr Fmnptis 
of 1051, or by.Laurenberg’s work, 11 ortimltu ra (Frankfurt, 
1082). The cultivation and even the use of this salad 
appear to be modern, a fact which has not been noticed. 

Cardoon — Cyno/m cardunculus , Linnmus. 

Artichoke — Cynam scaly rum, Linnaeus; C. cardun- 
c ul tut) var. saliva, Moris. 

For a long timo botanists have held the opinion that 
the artichoke is probably a form obtained by cultivation 
from the wild cardoon. 3 Careful observations have lately 
proved this hypothesis. Moris, 4 for instance, having cul- 
tivated, in the garden at Turin , the wild Sardinian plant 
side by side with the artichoke, affirmed that true 
characteristic distinctions no longer existed. 

Willkomm and Lange, 5 who have carefully observed 
the plant in Spain, both wild and cultivated, share the 

1 Krok, Mnnogru'jphni ih\ * YuicriaiwUu, Stockholm, 180-1, p. 885 
Roissier, FI. Orient., iii. p. 101. 

8 Boitoloni, FI. Hal., i. p. 185; Moris, FI. Sard., ii. p. 314; Gussone, 
Synopsis .FI. Sicuhv, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 30. 

3 Doriocus, UUt. Plant., p. 724; Limucus, Species, p. 1159; Do Can- 
dolle, Prodr., vi. p. 020. 

4 Moris, Flora Snrdoa, ii. p. 01. 

5 Willkomm and Lauge, Prodr. VI. I lisp., ii. p. ISO. 
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same opinion. Moreover, the artichoke has not been 
found out of gardens ; and since the Mediterranean 
region, the home of all the Gynarce , has been thoroughly 
explored, it may safely be asserted that it exists nowhere 
wild. 

The cardoon, in which we must also include G. 
horrida of Sibthorp, is indigenous in Madeira and in the 
Canaiy Isles, in the mountains of Marocco near Mogador, 
in the south and east of the Iberian peninsula, the 
south of France, of Italy, of Greece, and in the islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea as far as Cyprus. 1 Mimby 2 docs 
not allow 0. curdv/nculu * to bo wild in Algeria, but 
he does admit Oynara humUis of Li imams, which is 
considered by a few authors as a variety. 

The cultivated cardoon varies a good deal with regard 
to the division of the leaves, the number of spines, and 
the size — diversities which indicate long cultivation. 
The Romans eat the receptacle which bears the flowers, 
and the Italians also eat it, under the name of girdlo. 
Modem nations cultivate the cardoon for the lteshy part 
of the leaves, a custom which is not yet introduced into 
Greece. 3 

The artichoke offers fewer varieties, which bears out 
the opinion that it is a form derived from the cardoon. 
Targiorii, 1 in an excellent article upon this plant, 
relates that the artichoke was brought from Naples to 
Florence in 14(30, and he proves that ancient writers, 
even A th emeus, were not acquainted with the artichoke, 
but only with the wild and cultivated cardoons. I must 
mention, however, as a sign of its antiquity in the north 
of Africa, that the Berbers have two entirely distinct 
names for the two plants : ad dad for the cardoon, taya 
for the artichoke. 5 

1 Webb, rhyt. Canny., iii. sect. 2, p. 381 ; Ball, Spkilr.giitni FI. Maroc., 
p. 524; Willkomm anrl Lange, IV. FI. Hisp. ; Bortoloni, Ft. Ihd . , ix. p. 
86 ; Boissier, FI. Orient., iii. p. 357 ; Unger and Kofcschy, Inseln Chjpern, 
p. 246. 

2 Munby, Catal ., edit. 2. 

3 Heldreieh, Nutzpjlanzen- Griccltenland#, p. 27. 

4 Targioni, Cenni Ftnrici, p. 52. 

5 Dictionnairc Fruv^ais.Berbcre, published by the Government, 1 vol. 
in 8vo, 
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It is believed that the kaetos, Jcinara > and scolimofs of 
the Greeks, and the cardans of Roman horticulturists, 
were Cynara cardimculas , l although the most detailed 
description, that of Theophrastus, is sufficiently confused. 
“The plant,” he said, “grows in Sicily ” — as it does to this 
J a y — "and,” he added, “ not in Greece.” It is, therefore, 
possible that the plants observed in our day in that 
country may have been naturalized from cultivation. 
According to Athemeus 2 the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Enevgctes, of the second century before Christ, had found 
in Libya a great quantity of wild Jcinara , by which his 
soldiers had profited. 

Although the indigenous species was to be found at 
such a little distance, I am very doubtful whether the 
ancient Egyptians cultivated the cardoon or the artichoke. 
Pickering and Unger 8 believed they recognized it in some 
of the drawings on the monuments ; but the two figures 
which Unger considers the most admissible seem to me 
extremely doubtful. Moreover, no Hebrew name is known, 
and the Jews would probably have spoken of this vege- 
table had they seen it in Egypt. The diffusion of the 
species in Asia must have taken place somewhat late. 
There is an Arab name, himehufl' or ktrschoujf, and a 
Persian name, kunghir* but no {Sanskrit name, and the 
Hindus have taken the Persian word kunjir , 5 which 
shows that it was introduced at a late epoch. Chinese 
authors do not mention any Cynara 8 The cultivation 
of the artichoke was only introduced into England in 
15 4 8. 7 One of the most curious facts in the history of 
Cynara cardmiadu s is its naturalization in the present 
century over a vast extent of the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, where its abundance is a hindrance to travellers. 8 

1 Theophrastus, Hint., 1. 8, c. 4 ; Pliny, 7 list., 1. 19, o. 8; Lenz, 
But, dvr Alten Griechcn and Burner, p, 480. 

2 Athenians, Dnipn., ii. 81. 

3 Pickering, Citron. Arrangement, p. 71; Ungor, Pflanzen der Alten 
-Kgypfcns, p. 40, figs. 27 and 28. 

4 Ainslie, Mat. Med. Ind., i. p. 22. * Fiddington, Index. 

<s Bretschnehler, Study, etc., and Letters of 1881. 

7 Phillips, Campanian to the Kitchen Garden, p. 22. 

• Aug. do Saint Hilary, Plantes Remarknhlps du Bresil , Introd., p. 58; 
Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication , ii. p, 34. 
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It is becoming equally troublesome in Chili. 1 2 3 4 5 6 It is not 
assorted that the artichoke lias anywhere been naturalized 
in this manner, and this is another sign of its artificial 
origin. 

Lettuce — Lat um Seariola, var. saliva. 

Botanists are agreed in considering the cultivated 
lettuce as a modification of tire wild species called Laima 
Sturiola? The latter grows in temperate and southern 
Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira; 1 Algeria,' 1 Abys- 
sinia, and in the temperate regions of Eastern Asia. 
Boissier speaks of specimens from Arabia Pctrea to 
Mesopotamia and the Caucasus. 0 lie mentions a variety 
with crinkled leaves, similar therefore to some of oiu* 
garden lettuces, which the traveller Hausknccht brought 
with him from the mountains of Kurdistan. 1 have a 
specimen from Siberia, found near the river lrtysch, and 
it is now known with certainty that the species grows in 
tlie north of India, in Kashmir, and in Nepal. 7 In all these 
countries it is often near cultivated ground or among 
rubbish but often also in rocky ground, clearings, or 
meadows, as a really wild plant. 

The cultivated lettuce often spreads from gardens, 
and sows itself in the open country. No one, as lar as 1 
know, has observed it in such a case for several genera- 
tions, or lias tried to cultivate the wild L. Seariola , to 
see whether the transition is easy from the one form to 
the other. It is possible that the original habitat of the 
species has been enlarged by the diffusion of cultivated 
lettuces reverting to the wild form. It is known that 
there has been a great increase in the number of culti- 
vated varieties in the course of the last two thousand 

1 Cl. Gay, Flora Chilrna , iv. p. 317. 

2 The author who has gone into this question most carefully is Bisehoff, 
In his lkitmge %ur Flora Deutschlands mul der Schwaitz, p. 184. See 
also Moris, Flora Hindoo, ii. p. 7)30. 

3 Webb, Phytogr. Canariensis, iii. p. 422 ; Lowe, Flora of Madeira, 
p. 544. 

4 Munby, Catal ., edit. 2, p. 22, under the name of L. sylveslris, 

5 Schwcinfurth and Aschorson, Avjziihhmg , p. 285. 

6 Boissier, FI. Orient., iii. p. 809/ 

: Clarke, Compoa, Indices, p. 263. 
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years. Theophrastus indicated three ; 1 le Bon Jordinier 
of 1880 gives forty varieties existing in France. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans cultivated the lettuce, 
especially as a salad. In the East its cultivation possibly 
dates from an earlier epoch. Nevertheless it does not 
appear, from the original common names both in Asia and 
Europe, that this plant was generally or very anciently 
cultivated. There is no Sanskrit nor Hebrew name 
known, nor any in the reconstructed Aryan tongue. A 
Greek name exists, Iridux; Latin, latum; Persian and 
Hindu, /or A /? ; and the analogous Arabic form cluiss ovclicm. 
The Latin form exists also, slightly modified, in the Slav 
and Germanic languages, 2 * which may indicate either that 
the Western Aryans diffused the plant, or that its culti- 
vation spread with its name at a later date from the 
south to the north of Europe. 

Dr. Bretschncider has confirmed my supposition st 
that the lettuce is not very ancient in China, and that it 
was introduced there, from the West. He says that the 
first work in which it is mentioned dates from A.D. 600 
to a.d. 900. 4 

Wild Chicory — Cwhorium Tnti/biw, Linnsous. 

The wild perennial chicory, which is cultivated as a 
salad, as a vegetable, as fodder, and for its roots, which 
are used to mix with coffee, grows throughout Europe, 
except in Lapland, in Morocco, and Algeria, 5 * from Eastern 
Europe to Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 0 in the Punjab 
and Kashmir, 7 and from Russia to Lake Baikal in Siberia. 8 
The plant is certainly wild in most of these countries ; 
but as it often grows by the side of roads and fields, it is 
probable that it has been transported by man from its 
original home. This must be the case in India, for there 
is no known Sanskrit name. 

The Greeks and Romans employed this species wild 

1 Theophrastus, 1. 7, c. 4. * Ncinnieli, Pohnjl. Lexicon . 

* A. do Candolle, Gcoyr. lint. I’aisonvcr, p. 843. 

4 Bret sc* hue id it, Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Work*, p. 17. 

* Ball, Spied cf/ium FI. Marocc., p. 534 j Muuby, Catal ., edit. 2, p. 21 

• Boissior, FI. Orient iii. p. 715. 

9 Clarke, Compos. Ind., x>- 250. 

• Le deb our, FI. Ross., ii. p, 774. 
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and cultivated, 1 * but their notices of it are too brief to be 
clear. According to Hcldreich, the modern Greeks apply 
the general name of lachmm, a vegetable or salad, to 
seventeen different chicories, of which he gives a list. 8 
He says that the species commonly cultivated is Cicho- 
rktm divaricatmn, Schousboe (C. pwmilum, Jacquin); 
but it is an annual, and the chicory of which Theophrastus 
speaks was perennial. 

Endive — Oichorium Endivitt, Limiams. 

The white chicories or endives of our gardens are 
distinguished from Gichorimi Inlybii in that they are 
annuals, and less bitter to the taste. Moreover, the hairs 
of the pappus which crowns the seed arc four times longer, 
and unequal instead of being equal. As long as this 
plant was compared with 0. .intybns, it was difficult 
not to admit two species. The origin of (J. Endivia 
is uncertain. When we received, forty years ago, speci- 
mens of an Indian Clchoriurn, which Hamilton named 
C. coxmia, they seemed to us so like the endive that we 
supposed the latter to have an Indian origin, as has been 
sometimes suggested ; 3 4 but Anglo-Indian botanists said, 
and continue to assert, that in India the plant only grows 
under cultivation. 1 The uncertainty persisted as to the 
geographical origin. After this, several botanists 5 * con- 
ceived the idea of comparing the endive with an annual 
species, wild in the region of the Mediterranean, Oi.cho- 
rium pmiilum, Jacquin (C. diiuvicatuin, Schousboe), 
and the differences were found to bo so slight that some 
have suspected, aud others have affirmed, their specific 
identity. For my part, after having seen wild specimens 
from Sicily, and compared the good illustrations published 
by Reich enbach (leones, vol. xix,, pis. 13">7, 1358), I 
am disposed to take the cultivated endives for varieties 

1 Dioscoridcs, ii. c. ICO; Pliny, xix. c. 8; Fa Hading, xi. c. II, Sen 
other authors quoted by Lcnz, Hot. d. Allan , p. 183. 

* HeldrcicL, Die Kutzpjlanzcn Grieclienlanda, pp. 28, 76. 

3 Aug. Pyr. de Candolle, Prodr., vii. p. 84 ; Alph. do Candolle, Gdonr , 
Bot., p. 845. 

4 Clarke, Compost, huh, p. 250. 

4 De Viviani, Flora Dalmat. , ii. p. 97 ; Schultz in Webb, Phyt. Oanar 

sect. ii. p. 391 ; Boissiur, FL Orient iii. p. 716* 

1 £ 
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of the same species as G. jywrwihim. In this case the 
oldest name being C. EnMvki , it is the one which ought 
to be retained, as has been done by Schultz. It resembles, 
moreover, a popular name common to several languages. 

The wild plant exists in the whole region, of which 
the Mediterranean is the centre, from Madeira , 1 Marocco 3 
and Algeria , 3 as far as Palestine , 4 the Caucasus, and 
Turkestan . 5 * It is very common in the islands of the 
Mediterranean and in Greece. Towards the west, in 
Spain and Madeira, for instance, it is probable that it has 
become naturalized from cultivation, judging from the 
positions it occupies in the fields and by the wayside. 

No positive proof is found in ancient authors of the 
use of this plant by the Greeks and Homans ; (i but it 
is probable that they made use of it and several other 
Cichuria. The common names toll us nothing, since they 
may have been applied to two different species. These 
names vary little , 7 and suggest a cultivation of Graeco- 
Homan origin. A Hindu name, kami, and a Tamul one, 
I'oschi, 3 are mentioned, but no Sanskrit name, and this 
indicates that the cultivation of this plant was of late 
origin in the east. 

Spinach — tiph me in oleranea , Li mucus. 

This vegetable was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans . 0 It was new to Europe in the sixteenth century , 10 
and it has been a matter of dispute whether it should bo 
called spanaeka, as coming from Spain, or s pinacia , from 
its prickly fruit . 11 * It was afterwards shown that the 
name comes from the Arabic isfdnddsch, esbamteh, or 
xcpanach, according to different authors . 13 The Persian 

1 Lowe, Flora of Madeira, p. 521. 2 .Hull, Bpirilagium, p. 531*. 

:t M tin by, CataL, edit. 2, p. 21. 4 Boissier, Fl. Orirnl. , iii. p. 71G. 

5 Bunge, lleitriiya &nr Flora Rusatande und Cuniral Asians, p. 197. 

9 Leiiz, But. der Allan, p. 183 ; Hcldroich, Die Xulzpjlanzcn Gricchen - 

lands, p. 71. 

7 Nemnicli, Vohjyl. Lex., at tho word Gicharium Endow. 

8 Roylo, III. Hi null., p. 217 ; Piddington, Index. 

. 8 * J. Bauliin, Hist., ii. p. 901; Fraas, San. FL Class. ; Lcnz, Bat. der 

Alten. 

10 Brassavoln, p. 1/0. 11 Mathioli, ed Valgr., p. 3*13. 

12 Elm Bait liar, neberitz vou Sondtheimer, i. p. 31 ; Forskal, Egypt, 

p. 77 ; -Delile, III. AJgyjU., p. 29. 
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name is ispany , or ispanaj, 1 and the Hindu itfany, or 
pidak, according to Piddington, and also ^iums, accord- 
ing to the same and to Roxburgh. The absence of any 
Sanskrit name shows a cultivation of no great antiquity 
in these regions. Loureiro saw the spinach cultivated 
at Canton, and Maximowicz in Mantschuria ; 2 but 
Bretschneider tells us that the Chinese name signifies 
herb of Persia, ami that Western vegetables were com- 
monly introduced into China a century before the Chris- 
tian era. 3 It is therefore probable that the cultivation 
of this plant began in Persia from the time of the (frsoco- 
lloman civilization, or that it did not cpiickly spread 
either to the east or to the west of its Persian origin. 
No Hebrew name is known, so that the Arabs must have 
received both plant and name from the Persians. No- 
thing loads us to suppose that they carried this vegetable 
into Spain. Ebn Baithar, who was living in 1235, was of 
Malaga ; but the Arabic works he quotes do not say whore 
the plant was cultivated, except one of them, which says 
that its cultivation was common at Nineveh and Babylon. 
Herrera’s work on Spanish agriculture does not mention 
the species, although it is inserted in a supplement of 
recent date, whence it is probable that the edition of 
1513 did not speak of it; so that the European cultiva- 
tion must have come from the East about the fifteenth 
century. 

Some popular works repeat that spinach is a native 
of Northern Asia, but there is nothing to confirm this 
supposition. It evidently comes from the empire of the 
ancient Medes and Persians. According to Bose, 4 the 
traveller, Olivier brought back some seeds of it, found in 
the East in the open country. This would be a positive 
proof, if the produce of these seeds had been examined 
by a botanist in order to ascertain the species and the 
variety. In the present state of our knowledge it must 

1 Roxbnrgh, FI. hid., eel. 1832, v. iii. p. 771, applied to Sp inaria 

! clan dr a, which seems to he the samo species. 

3 Maximowicz, Primitive FI. Amur., p. 222. 

3 Rretschneider, Study and Value of Chin . Bot , WorAs, pp. 17, 15. 

4 I>ict . d’Agric., v. p. 006. 
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be owned that spinach lias not yet been found in a 
wild state, unless it be a cultivated modification of 
Spinacia Idandra , Steven, which is wild to the south of 
the Caucasus, in Turkestan, in Persia, and in Afghanis- 
tan, and which is used as a vegetable under the name of 
schamum } 

Without entering here into a purely botanical dis- 
cussion, 1 may say that, after reading the descriptions 
quoted by Boissier, and looking at Wight’s 2 plate of 
Spinacia letandm , Ron!)., cultivated in India, and the 
specimens of several herbaria, J see no decided differ- 
ence between this plant and the cultivated spinach with 
prickly fruit. The term idandra implies that one of 
the plants has five and the other four stamens, but the 
number varies in our cultivated spin aches:* 

IT, as seems probable, the two plants are two varieties, 
the one cultivated, the other sometimes wild and some- 
times cultivated, the oldest name., S. olcracea ■, ought to 
persist, especially as the two plants are found, in the 
cultivated grounds of their original country. 

The Dutch or great spinach , of which the fruit has no 
spines, is evidently a garden product. Tragus, or Bock 
was the first to mention it in the sixteenth century. 4 

Amaranth- — A niarantus fjanget i cus, Linnanis. 

Several annual amaranths are cultivated as a green 
vegetable in Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Seychelles Isles, 
under the name of hr hie de Malabar? This appears 
to be the principal species. It is much cultivated in 
India. Anglo-Indian botanists mistook it for a time 
for Amamnlm okraceus of Linnams, and Wight gives 
an illustration of it under this name, 0 but it is now 
acknowledged to be a different species, and belongs to 
A. gangdicus. Its numerous varieties, differing in size, 
colour, etc., are called in the Telinga dialect iota hire*, 
with the occasional addition of an adjective for each. 

1 Boissier, FI. Orient., vi. p. 234. * Wight, leones , t. 818. 

* Sees, (ten. lVant. FU (lerr,i.,\. 7, pi. 15. 

4 Bauhin, Hist., ii. p. 985. 

A. ijavjcticus, A. tristis , and A. hybridis of Linnaeus, according to 
Baker, Flora of Mauritius, p. 260. 

6 Wight, Jcones, p. 715. 
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There are other names in Bengali and Hindustani. The 
young shoots some times take the place of asparagus 
at the table of the English. 1 A. melancholicus, often 
grown as aii ornamental plant in European gardens, is 
considered one of the forms of this species. 

Its original lionie is perhaps India, but 1 cannot dis- 
cover that the plant has ever been found there in a wild 
state; at least, this is not assorted by any author. All 
the species of the genus Amavantm spread themselves in 
cultivated ground, on rubbish-heaps by the wayside, and 
thus become half-naturalized in hot countries as well as 
in Europe. Hence the extreme difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the species, and above all in guessing or proving their 
origin. The species most nearly akin to A. gangdicm 
appear to be Asiatic. 

A. f/cuujd bus is said by trustworthy authorities to 
be wild in Egypt and Abyssinia; 2 but this is perhaps 
only the result of such naturalization as I spoke of 
just now. The existence of numerous varieties and 
of different names in India, render its Indian origin most 
probable. 

The Japanese cultivate as vegetables A. caiuluAm, 
A. omrugodauax, and A. 'nielandtulicm (or gangdicas) of 
Limueus, 3 but there is no proof that any of them are 
indigenous. In .Java A. polydadiym, illume, is cul- 
tivated; it is very common among rubbish, by the 
wayside, etc. 4 

I shall speak presently of the species grown for the 
seed. 

leek — A Him a mupelopmsv/in, var. Pornim. 

According to the careful monograph by J. Gay, 5 the 
leek, as early writers® suspected, is only a cultivated 
variety of A llium ampclopramm of Linmeus, so com- 
mon in the East, and in the Mediterranean region, 

1 Roxburgh, Flora Indira , edit. 2, vol. iii. p. fiOC. 

2 lloissicr, Flora Orient alia, iv. p. 990 j Schweinfurth and Ascherson, 
Aiifcdhlnng, etc., p. 289. 

3 Franchot and Savafcior, JUnum. Plant. Japonia ?, i. p. 390. 

* Uiisskurl, Plant. Javan. Jlariores, p. 431. 

3 Gay, Ann. des Sc. Nat ., 3rd series, vol. viii. 

Linnaeus, Species PI. ; De Candolle, FI. Fran iii. p. 219. 
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especially in Algeria, which in Central Europe sometimes 
becomes naturalized in vineyards and round ancient 
cultivations. 1 * Gay seems to have mistrusted, the indica- 
tions of the floras of the south of Europe, for, contrary 
to his method with other species of which he gives the 
localities out of Algeria, he only quotes in the present 
case the Algerian localities; admitting, however, the 
identity of name in the authors for other countries. 

The cultivated variety of P or rum lias not been found 
wild. It is only mentioned in doubtful localities, such 
as vineyards, gardens, etc. Ledobonr a indicates for A. 
ampdojmtsurti the borders of theC.rmiea,and the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus. Wallich brought a specimen 
from Kamaon, in India, 3 but we cannot be sure that it 
was wild. The works on Cochin-China (Loureiro), 
China ( lire tschn eider), and Japan (Francliet and Savatier) 
make no mention of it. 


A rii dr II. — Fodder. 

Lucern — Med icuffo sat Ira, Linn sous. 

The lucern was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
They called it in Greek medica l, in Latin wicdica, or h.arbcc 

it*/, because it had been brought from Media at the time 
of the Persian wav, about 470 years before the Christian 
era. 4 The Homans oi'ten cultivated it, at any rate from the 
beginning of the first or second century. “Cato does not 
speak of it, 5 6 but it is mentioned by Varro, Columella, and 
Virgil. De Gasparin notices that Crescenz, in 1478, does 
not mention it in Italy, and that in 1711 Tull had not 
seen it beyond the Alps. Targioni, however, who could 
not be mistaken on this head, says that the cultivation 
oi lucern was maintained in Italy, especially in Tuscany, 

1 Koch, Pi/nopsirt FI. Germ .; Babington, Man. of Brit. Bat.; Enyl i*h 
Bot., etc. 

* Lcclcbour, Flora iv. p. 103. 

9 Baker, Journal of Rot.. 1874, p. 295. 

4 Strabo, xii. p. 500; Pliny, bk. xviii. c. 10. 

5 Helm, Culf.rrpjlaryzt n, etc.. p. 355. 

6 (iasparin, Court d’ Auric., iv. p. 421. 
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from ancient times . 1 It is rare in modem Greece . 2 
French cultivators have often given to the lucem the 
name of sainfoin, which belongs properly to Ona- 
hrychis saliva ; and this transposition still exists, for 
instance in the neighbourhood of Geneva. The name 
lucem has been supposed to come from the valley of 
Luzerne, in Piedmont; but there is another and more 
probable origin. The Spaniards had an old name, eenye. 
mentioned by J. llauhin 2 and the Catalans call it usenhts ; 1 
whence perhaps the patois name in the south of France, 
laouzer'lo, nearly akin to luzcmc. It was so commonly 
cultivated in Spain that the Italians have sometimea 
called it herba spe tgna* The Spaniards have, besides the 
names already given, mielya, or rnalya , which appears to 
come from Ahdim, but they principally used names 
derived from the Arabic --alfufa, ulfasafat , alfalfa. In 
the thirteenth century, the famous physician Elm Baithar, 
who wrote at Malaga, uses the Arab word Jisfisat, which 
he derives from the* Persian isjixt? It will be seen that, 
if we are to trust to the common names, the origin of 
the plant would be either in Spain, Piedmont, or Persia. 
Fortunately botanists can furnish direct arid possible 
proofs of the original home of the species. 

It has been found wild, with every appearance of an 
indigenous plant, in several provinces of Anatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus, in several parts of Persia, in 
Afghanistan, in Beluchistan , 7 and in Kashmir . 8 In the 
south of Russia, a locality mentioned by some authors, 
it is perhaps the result of cultivation as well as in 
the south of Europe. The Greeks may, therefore, have 
introduced the plant from Asia Minor as well as from 
India, which extended from the north of Persia. 

This origin of the lucem, which is well established, 

1 Targioni-Tozzctti, Cctini Storici, p. 34. 

2 Frans. Synojisis FI. Class., p. 63 j lleldreich, Die Nutzpjlo.) ~rn, 
( trier hen lands , p. 70. 

3 Banhiii, Hist, riant., ii. p. 381. 1 Colmciro, Cat.al. 

0 Tozzetti, Dizion. Hot . 

0 Ebn Baitliar, JTcil und Nahrunjsmittcl , translated from Arabic by 
Sontliemier, vol. ii. p. 257. 

7 Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 94. 


8 Royle, III. Iliraal., p. 197. 
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makes me note as a singular fact that no Sanskrit name 
is known . 1 Clover and sainfoin have none either, which 
leads us to suppose that the Aryans had no artificial 
meadows. 

Sainfoin — Ucdymrmn Unobryelds, Linnojus ; Onobry * 
chin saliva, Lamarck. 

This leguminous plant, of wh ich the usefulness in the 
dry and chalky soils of temperate regions is incontestable, 
has not been long in cultivation. The Greeks did not 
grow it, and their descendants have not introduced it 
into their agriculture to this day . 2 The plant called 
Ouobrychis by Dioscorides and Pliny, is Onobry elds 
Capal-GaU.i of modern botanists;* a species wild in Greece 
and elsewhere, which is not cultivated. The sainfoin, or 
lupine /hr, of the Italians, was highly esteemed as fodder 
in the south of France in the time of Olivier de Sevres , 4 
that is to say, in the sixteenth century ; but in Italy it 
was only in the eighteenth century that this cultivation 
spread, particularly in Tuscany . 5 

Sainfoin is a herbaceous plant, which grows wild in 
the tempeifcte parts of Europe, to the south of the 
Caucasus, round the Caspian Sea , 0 and even beyond Lake 
Baikal . 7 In the south of Europe it grows only on the 
hills. Gussono does not reckon it among the wild species 
of Sicily, nor Moris among those of Sardinia, nor Munby 
among those of Algeria. 

No Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic names are known. 
Everything tends to show that the cultivation of this 
plant originated in the south of Franco as late perhaps 
as the fifteenth century. 

French Honeysuckle, or Spanish Sainfoin — Ecclysarum 
covonari um, Linuieus. 

The cultivation of this leguminous plant, akin to the 

1 Fiddinglon, Index. 

' lfoldrcicli, Nutzvjlnnzai Griechenlanda, p. 72. 

'* Fraas, tfynnpsU 17. iHasa., p. 58; Lenz, Hot. dvr Alien • Or. mid 
itoiii., p. 7a l. 

* O. do Sevres, ThfiUrv. do VAjjric., p. 242. 

' 5 Targioui-Tozzetti, Cemii Xtorir.i, p. 34. 

* Lodebour, b’l. frjjtr., i. p. 708; Uoissicr, 17. Or., p. 532, 

\ Tureziminow, Flora Bairttl. Jja hur., i. p. 340. 
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sainfoin, and of which a good illustration may be found 
in the Flora (fas Serves el ties Jar dins, vol. xiii. pi. 
1382, has been diffused in modern times through Italy, 
Sicily, Malta, and the Balearic Isles. 1 Marquis Grimaldi, 
who first pointed it out to cultivators in 1706, had seen 
it at Seminara, in Lower Calabria; l)e Gasparin 3 recom- 
mends it for Algeria, and it is probable that cultiva- 
tors under similar conditions in Australia, at the Cape, 
in South America or Mexico, would do well to try it. 
In the neighbourhood of Orange, in Algeria, the plant 
did not survive the cold of G° centigrade. 

Hedysarum corona vium grows in Italy from Genoa 
to Sicily and Sardinia, 8 in the south of Spain 4 and 
in Algeria, 5 where it is rare. It is, therefore, a species 
of limited geographical area. 

Purple Clover — Trifolmm pralense, Linnsuus. 

Clover was not cultivated in ancient times, although 
the plant was doubtless known to nearly all the peoples 
of Europe and of temperate Western Asia, its use was 
first introduced into Flanders in the sixteenth century, 
perhaps even earlier, and, according to Schweiz, the 
Protestants expelled by the Spaniards carried it into 
Germany, where they established themselves under the 
protection of the Elector Palatine. It was also from 
Flanders that the English received it in 1033, through 
the million co of Weston, Earl of Portland, then Lord 
Chancellor. 0 

Trifolmm pr (dense is wild throughout Europe, in 
Algeria, 7 on the mountains of Anatolia, in Armenia, 
and in Turkestan, 8 in Siberia towards the Altai Moun- 
tains;’ and in Kashmir and Garwhall. 10 

1 Tiirgioni-Tozzctli, Cctini IS tor id, p. 35; Marcs anti Virgineix, Catul 
'Ics Haitian's, p. 100. 

2 De Gasparin, Cours tVAyric,, iv. p. 172. 

3 Bcrtoloni, Flora llvl. t viii. p. ti. 

4 Wiilkomm and Lange, i *rudr, VL Hi sp.» iii- p. 262. 

4 Mu nb v, Catal ., edit. 2, p. 12. 

6 Do Gasparin, Cours iVAgric ., iv. p. 445, according to Scliwcrz and 
A. Young. 

7 Mmiby, Cut ah, edit. 2, p. 11. 8 Boissior, FI. Orient i. p. 115. 

y Ledebour, Ft Jb'ss., i. p. 548. 

10 Raker, in Hooker’s Ft of Brit . Tad., ii. p. 86. 
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The species existed, therefore, in Asia, in the land 
of the Aryan nations ; but no Sanskrit name is known, 
whence it may be inferred that it was not cultivated. 

Crimson or Italian Clover — Trifolium incarnatum, 
Linmeus. 

An annual plant grown for fodder, whose cultivation, 
says Vilmorin, long confined to a lew of the southern 
departments, becomes every day more common in France . 1 
Dc Candolle, at the beginning of the present century, 
had only seen it in the department of Allege 2 3 * 5 * It has 
existed for about sixty years in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. Targioni does not think that it is of ancient: 
date in Italy, a and the trivial name tmfoglio strengthens 
his opinion. 

The Catalan f<\ farch* and, in the patois of the south 
of France;* farnuijc (Roussillon), farmings (Languedoc), 
fervutye (Gascony), whence the French name farouche 
have, on the other hand, an original character, which 
indicates an ancient cultivation round the Pyrenees. 
The term which is sometimes used, “ clover of Roussillon,’ 
also shows this. 

The. wild plant exists in Galicia, in Biscaya, and 
Catalonia , 0 but not in the Balearic Isles ; 7 it is found 
in Sardinia 8 and in the province of Algiers . 9 It appears 
in several localities in France, Italy, and Dalmatia, in 
the valley of the Danube and Macedonia, but in many 
cases it is not known whether it may not have strayed 
from neighbouring cultivation. A singular locality in 
which it appears to bo indigenous, according to English 
authors, is on the coast of Cornwall, near the Lizard. 
In this place, according to Bentham, it is the pale yellow 
variety, which is truly wild on the Continent, while the 

1 him Jtmlinier , 1880, pt. 1. p. 0.18. 

a Do Candolle, FI. Front;., iv. p. 528. 

3 Targioni, Ceniii Fiorici, p. 35. 

* Costa, I.ntro, FI. di Cutai.y p. 00. 

5 Morit/i, ihrt. JWN., compiled from floras published before the 

middle of the present century. 

u Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI. IJiap iii. p. 300. 

1 Hnrita and Virgineix, Fatal., 1880. 

• Moris, bl. Sard., i. p. 107. * Munby, Catal., edit. 2. 
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crimson variety is only naturalized in England from 
cultivation . 1 I do not know to what degree this remark 
of Bent-ham’s as to the wild nature of the sole variety 
of a yellow colour (var. Molinerii, Scringe) is confirmed 
in all the countries where the species grows. It is 
the only one indicated by Moris in Sardinia, and in 
Dalmatia by Viviani 2 3 4 in the localities which appear 
natural (In panenis col Unis, in montanit*, in hevbidis). 
The authors of the Bov Jardinier* affirm with Bentham 
that TAfolium Molinerii is wild in the north of 
France, that with crimson flowers being introduced from 
the south ; and while they admit the absence of a good 
specific distinction, they note that in cultivation the 
variety Molinerii is of slower growth, often biennial 
instead of annual. 

Alexandrine or Egyptian Clover — Tri folium Alemn - 
clrinum , Limucus. 

This species is extensively cultivated in Egypt as 
fodder. Its Arab name is hers yin or heir: an.' There is 
nothing to show that it has been long in use ; tbe name 
does not occur in Hebrew and Armenian botanical works. 
The species is not wild in Egypt, but it is certainly 
wild in Syria and Asia Minor . 5 * 

Ervilia — Ervwm Emilia , Lmnrous; Vicia Emilia , 
Willdonow. 

Bertoloni <J gives no less than ten common Italian 
names — erco, leva , ziHo, etc. This is an indication of an 
ancient and general culture. Heldroich 7 says that the 
modern Creeks cultivate the plant in abundance as fodder. 
They call it robed, from the ancient Greek orobo.% as trim 
comes from the Latin evimrn. The cultivation of the 
species is mentioned by ancient Greek and Latin authors . 8 
The Greeks made use of the seed ; for some has been 

1 Bentharn, Handbook Bril. FI . , edit. 4, p. 117. 

2 Moris, FI. Sard., i. p. 407 ; Viviani, 17. Oalmat., iii. p. 290- 

3 Bon Jardinicr, 1880, p. Oil). 

4 Forskal, FI. Egypt., p. 71 ; Dolilo, Plant. Cult, en Egypt., p. 10 ; 

Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 398. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 127. 0 Bertoloni, FI. it., vii. p. 500. 

7 Nutzpjlnnzen Gricchenlands , p. 71. 

8 See Lcnz, But. d. Alien, p. Til j Fraas, FI. Class., p. 51. 
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discovered in the excavations on the site of Troy . 1 There 
are a number of common names in Spain, some of them 
Arabic , 2 but the species lias not been so widely cultivated 
there for several centuries . 3 In France it is so little 
grown that many modern works on agriculture do not 
mention it. It is unknown in British India . 4 

General botanical works indicate Ervurn Ervilia as 
growing in Southern Europe, but if we take severally the 
best floras, it will be seen that it is in such localities as 
fields, vineyards, or cultivated ground. It is the same in 
Western Asia, where Boissier 5 * speaks of specimens from 
Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan. Sometimes, in abridged 
catalogues , 3 the locality is not given, but nowhere, do I 
find it asserted that the plant has been seen wild in places 
far from cultivation. The specimens in. my own herbarium 
furnish no further proof on this head. 

In all likelihood the species was formerly wild in 
Greece, Italy, and perhaps Spain and Algeria, but the 
frequency of its cultivation in the very regions where it 
existed prevent us from now finding the wild stocks. 

Tare, or Common Vetch — Vicia m tim, Linnaeus. 

Vida SfUiva is an annual leguminous plant wild 
throughout Europe, except in Lapland. It is also common 
in Algeria , 7 and to the south of the Caucasus as far as the 
province of Talysch . 8 Roxburgh pronounces it to be 
wild in the north-west provinces and in Bengal, but Sir 
Joseph Hooker admits this only as far as the variety called 
( iHf/ustifoUa 9 is concerned. !No Sanskrit name is known, 
and in the modern languages of India only .Hindu names . 10 
Targioni believes it to be the hetsach of the Hebrews . 11 

1 Wit (mack, Sitzuvgsber Hot. Verdun Brarulevhing, Dec. 19,1870. 

Willkonnn ami Lange, Prodr. FI. //t.vj). , iii. p. 308. 

3 Raker, in Hooker’s 7:7. Brit. ImL 

* Herrera, Agrieullura, edit. 1819, iv. p. 72. 

Raker, in Hooker's FI. Brit. ImL 

‘J For instance, Munby, Cat at. Plant Algeria’, edit. 2, p. 12. 

* .Munby, iUital edit. 2. 

8 Ledobour, FI. if n#., i. p. GOG ; Holienacker, Enum. Plant • Talysch , 

p. 113 ; 0. A. Meyer, Vcrzcichnins, p. 147. 

* Roxburgh, PL hid., edit. 1832, iii. p. 323; Hooker, Ft. Brit . Ind., 
ii. p. 17«. 

1,1 Piddington’s Index gives four. 11 Targioni, Cenni St oriel, p. 30. 
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I have received specimens from the Cape and from 
California. The species is certainly not indigenous in 
the two last-named regions, but lias escaped from cul- 
tivation. 

The Homans sowed this plant both for the sake of the 
seed and as fodder as early as the time of Cato. 1 I have 
discovered no proof of a more ancient cultivation. The 
name vik, whence vie iff, dates from a very remote epoch 
in Europe, for it exists in Albanian, 2 which is believed to 
be the language of the Pelasgians, and among the Slav, 
Swedish, and Germanic nations, with slight modifications. 
This does not prove that the species was cultivated. It 
is distinct enough and useful enough to herbivorous 
animals to have received common names from the earliest 
times. 

Flat-podded Pea — Lafhyvus (Ji'.cra, Linnams. 

An annual leguminous plant, esteemed as fodder, but 
whoso seed, if used as food in any quantity, becomes 
dangerous: 5 

It is grown in Italy under the name of modi i: 1 Some 
authors suspect that it is the ewera of Columella and the 
ervilia of Vavro, 5 but the common Italian name is very 
different to those. The species is not cultivated in CJrecct?. 0 
It is more or less grown in France and Spain, without 
any tiling to show that its use dates from ancient times. 
However, Wittmack 7 attributes to it, but doubtfully, 
some seeds brought by Virchow from the Trojan exca- 
vations. 

According to the floras, it is evidently wild in dry 
places, beyond the limits of cultivation in Spain and 
Italy. 8 It is also wild in Lower Egypt, according to 

1 Cato, .l)e re Jlvstien , edit. 1535, p. 34; Pliny, hk. xviii. e. 15. 

* Hel (I re i oh , N at zpf.au zen Or ieche nlnn ds, p. 7J . In the earlier lan- 
guage than the Indo-Europeans, vik boars another meaning, that of 
“hamlet” (Fick, Vorterh. liuln-Germ., p. 1S9). 

3 Vilmorin, Hon- Jardinier , 1880, p. 603. 

4 Targioni, Cermi Storici , p. 31; llertoloni, h'l. Ital. , vii.pp. 444,447* 

s Lenz, Botamk. d. Alton , p. 730. 

6 Fraas, FI. Class.; lleldreich, Nufzjl-anzen Orierhcnlant.U . 

7 Wittmack, Bitz. Ber . Bot. Verein a Brandenburg, Dec. .19, 1879. 

8 Willkoumi and Lange, Frodr. FI. Map., iii, p. 313; Uerfcoloni, FU 
Ital. 
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Scliweinfurth and Ascherson ; 1 blit there is no trace of 
ancient cultivation in this country or among the Hebrews. 
Towards the East its wild character becomes less certain. 
Boissicr indicates the plant “ in cultivated ground from 
Turkey in Europe, and Egypt as far as the south of the 
Caucasus and Babylon .” 2 3 it is not mentioned in India 
either as wild or cultivated, and has no Sanskrit name 2 

The species is probably a native of the region com- 
prised between Spain and Greece, perhaps also of Algeria , 4 
and diffused by a cultivation, not of very ancient date, 
ever Western Asia. 

Chickling Vetch — Laihyrus sathws, Linn tuns. 

An annual leguminous plant, cultivated in the South 
of Europe, from a very early age, as fodder, and also for 
the seeds. The Greeks called it lathyros 5 * and the Latins 
cuwwulafi It is also cultivated in the temperate regions 
of Western Asia, and even in the north of India ; 7 but it 
has no Hebrew 8 nor Sanskrit name , 9 which argues a 
not very ancient cultivation in these regions. 

Nearly all the floras of the south of Europe and of 
Algeria give the plant as cultivated and half- wild, rarely 
and only in a few localities as truly wild. It is easy to 
understand the difficulty of recognizing the wild character 
of a species often mixed with cereals, and which persists 
and spreads itself after cultivation. Tleklreich does not 
allow that it is indigenous in Greece . 10 This is a strong 
presumption that in the rest of Europe and in Algeria the 
plant has escaped from cultivation. 

It is probable that this was not the case in Western 
Asia; for authors cite sufficiently wild localities, where 
agriculture plays a less considerable part than in Europe. 

1 Hcliwcinfurtli and Ascherson, Av.fzdhhtn {/, etc., p. 257. 

* Boissior, FK Orient ii. p. 605. 

3 J. Baker, in Hooker’s FI. of Brit, hid . 

4 Mini by, Fatal. 

* Theophrastus, Hist, riant., viii., c. 2, 10. 

0 Columella, He m' rustica, ii. c. 10; Pliny, xviii. c. 13, 32. 

? Roxburgh, FI, hul, ; Hooker, FI. Brit Ind. t ii. p. 178. 

8 Rosonmullor, Handb. Bill. Alter th., vol. i. 

9 Fid ding ton, Index. 

Holdreieh, FJlanz. d. Attisch. E bene, p. 476 j NuUpf. Gr., p, 72, 
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Ledcbour , 1 * 3 4 * * for instance, mentions specimens gathered in 
the desert, near the Caspian Sea, and in the province of 
Lenkoran. Meyer a confirms the assertion with respect to 
'Lenkoran. Baker, in his flora of British India, after 
indicating the species as scattered here and there in the 
northern provinces, adds, “ often cultivated,” whence it 
may be inferred that ho considers it as indigenous, at 
least in the north. Boissier assorts nothing with regard 
to the localities in. Persia which he mentions in his 
Oriental flora . 8 * 

To sum up, I think it probable that the species was 
indigenous before cultivation in the region extending 
from the south of the Caucasus, or of the Caspian Sea, 
to the north of India, and that it spread towards Europe 
in the track of ancient cultivation, mixed perhaps with 
cereals. 

Ochrus — Pimm ochrus , Linnaeus ; LafJuf rm ochrus, do 
Candolle. 

Cultivated as an annual fodder in Catalonia, under 
the name of tapisots* and in Greece, particularly in 
the island of Crete, under that of oeftros? mentioned 
by Theophrastus ,* 1 but without a word of description. 
Latin authors do not speak of it, which argues a rare 
and local cultivation in ancient times. 

The species is certainly wild in Tuscany . 7 It appears 
to be wild also in Greece and Sardinia, where it is found 
in hedges , 8 and in Spain, where it grows in uncultivated 
ground ; 0 but as for the south of Franco, Algeria, and 
Sicily, authors are either silent as to the locality, or 
mention only fields and cultivated ground. The plant 
■is unknown further east than Syria , 10 where probably it 
is not wild. 


1 Ledcbour, FI. 7?os*-, i. p. 681. 

C. A. Moyer, Vrneiehninn, p. 148. 

3 Boissier, Ft. Orient., ii. p. 6uG. 

4 Willkomm and Langt>, Prndr. FI. Hi*])., iii. p. 312. 

a Lcnz, Jiot. d. AUen, p. 730; Heldreich, Nutzpjt. (Jr., p. 72. 

8 Lcnz. 

7 Caruel, FL Toso p. 103 ; Gass one, Syn. FI. Sic., edit. 2. 

8 Boissier, FI. Orient ., ii. p. G02 ; Moris, FI. Sard., i. p. 582. 

J Willkonim and Lange, Prodr . FI. JHsp. 18 Boissier, FI. Orient. 
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The fine plate published by Sib thorp, Flora Groica? 
589, suggests that the species is worthy of more general 
cultivation. 

Trigonel, or Fenugreek — Trigondla ftcmm-gmicum, 
Linmous. 

The cultivation of this annual leguminous plant was 
common in ancient Greece and Italy, 1 * either tor spring 
forage, or lor the medicinal properties of its seeds. 
Abandoned almost everywhere in Europe, and notably 
in Greece/ 3 4 it is maintained in the East and in India/* 
where it is probably of very ancient date, ami throughout 
the Nile Valley. 1 The species is wild in the Punjab 
and in Kashmir, 5 in the deserts of Mesopotamia and of 
Persia, 6 and in Asia Minor, 7 * where, however, the localities 
cited do not appear sufficiently distinct from the culti- 
vated ground. it is also indicated w in several places in 
Southern Europe, such as Mount Hymettus and other 
localities in Greece, the hills above Bologna and Genoa, 
and a few waste places in Spain; but the further west 
we go the more we find mentioned such localities as 
fields, cultivated ground, etc. ; and careful authors do not 
fail to note that the species has probably escaped from 
cultivation. 9 I do not hesitate to say that if a plant 
of this nature were indigenous in Southern Europe, it 
would be far more common, and would not be wanting to 
tlie insylar floras, such as those of Sicily, Ischia, and the 
Balearic Isles. 10 

The antiquity of the species and of its use in India is 
confirmed by the existence of several different names in 

1 Theophrastus, Hist, riant,, viii. e. 8; Columella, Du rei runtica, ii. 
e. 10; Vliuy, Hint., xviii. «*. 16. 

* Frans, fcft/n. FI. Claw., p. 63; Lenz, Hot. Her Alton, p. 710. 

3 linker, in Hooker’s FI. Brit . Jml, ii. p. 57. 

4 Nchwninfiirth, llcitr. z. FI. AHhiop. f p, 258. 

3 Baker, in Hooker’s FI. Brit. Ind. 

® Boissier, FI. Orient ii. p. 70. 7 lloissicr, ibid. 

9 SiMlmrp, FI. Gnrca, t. 766; Lenz, Bol. der Alton, Bcrtoloni, FI. 

Ital., viii. p. 250 ; Willkomm and Lange, I’rodr. FI. llinj}., iii. p. 300. 

u Carnel, Ft. Tone., p. 256; Willkomm and Lange. 

10 The plants which spread from one country to anothor introduce 
themselves into islands with more difficulty, as will be seen, from the re- 
marks 1 formerly published Qiogr. Hot. JRaisonnity, p. 706). 
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different dialects, and above all of a Sanskrit and modern 
Hindu name, mcthL 1 There is a Persian name, schemlil , 
and an Arab name, hctbeh ; 2 but none is known in 
Hebrew. 3 * One of the names of the plant in ancient 
Greek, Imlh (tijA/c-), may, perhaps, be considered by 
philologists as akin to the Sanskrit name, 1 but of this 
I am no judge. The species may have been introduced 
by' the Aryans, and the primitive name have left no trace 
in northern languages, since it can only live in the south 
of Europe. 

Bird’s Foot — Onritkopus wfivus, Brotero; 0. wth- 
■tit oca i pax, ( -oss( u i . 

The true bird’s foot, wild and cultivated in Portugal, 
was described for the first time in ISO 4 by Brotero, 5 and 
Oossou has distinguished it more clearly from allied 
species 5 Some authors had confounded it with Orni- 
thopus rofiras of .DuJoiir, and agriculturists have some- 
times given it the name of a very different species, 
0. prrpv.dUuK, which by reason of its small size is 
unsuited for cultivation. It is only necessary to see 
the pod of Ornilftopus mthnus to make certain of the 
species, for it is when ripe contracted at intervals and 
considerably bent. If there arc in the fields plants of* a 
similar appearance, but whose pods are. straight and not 
contracted, they are the result of a cross with 0. rosra.% or, 
if the pod is curved but not contracted, with 0. com- 
pressux. From the appearance of these plants, it seems 
that they might bo grown in the same manner, and 
would present, I suppose, the same advantages. 

The birds foot is only' suited to a dry and sandy soil. 
It is an annual which furnishes in Portugal a very early 
spring fodder. Its cultivation has been successfully in- 
troduced into Cainpine. 7 

1 Fiddington, Index. 3 Ainslip, Mai. Ned. hid ., i. p, 130. 

3 Eosciuniiller, liihl. AltcHh . 

4 As usual, Pick’s dictionary of Indo-European languages docs not 
mention the name of this plant, which the English say is Sanskrit. 

4 Brotero, Flora Lud tunica, ii. p. 160. 

3 Cosson, Notes fair Quvlqv.es Plantes Now dies ou Critiques dv, Midi 

de VNspagne, p. 36. 

7 Bon Jardinier, 1880, p. 512. 

I 
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0. salivus appears to be wild in several districts of 
Portugal and the south of Spain. I have a specimen 
from Tangier; and Cosson found it in Algeria. It is 
often found in abandoned fields, and even elsewhere. It 
is difficult to say whether the specimens are not from 
plants escaped from cultivation, but localities are cited 
where this seems improbable ; for instance, a pine wood 
near Chiclana, in the south of Spain (Willkoimn). 

Spergula, or Corn Spurry — Spergula arvemis, Lin- 
mens. 

This annual, belonging to the family of the Oaryo- 
phylacea.% grows in sandy fields and similar places in 
Europe, in North Africa and Abyssinia, 1 in Western Asia 
as far as Hindustan, 2 and even in Java: 3 It is difficult to 
know over what extent of the old world it was originally 
indigenous. In many localities wo do not know if it is 
really wild or naturalized from cultivation. Sometimes 
a recent introduction may be suspected. In India, for 
instance, numerous specimens have been gathered in the 
last few years ; but Roxburgh, who was so diligent a 
collector at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, does not mention the species. No 
Sanskrit or modern Hindu name is known; 1 and it has 
not been found in the countries between India and 
Turkey. 

The common names may tell us something with 
regard to the origin of the species and to its culti- 
vation. 

No Greek or Latin name is known. Spergula, in 
Italian spcrgola, seems to be a common name long in use 
in Italy. Another Italian name, erba renmola , indicates 
only its growth in the sand (nma). The French (spar- 
(joule), Spanish (espareilloi s*), Portuguese (espargata), and 
German (Spark), have all the same root. It seems that 
throughout the south of Europe the species was taken 
from country to country by the Romans, before the 

1 Roissier, FI. Orient ., i. p. 731. 

* Hooker, VI. Brit. Tnd„ i. p. 243, and several specimens from the 
Nilghorrics and Ceylon in iny herbarium. 

8 Zollinger, No. 2556 in my herbarium. 


* Fiddington, Index. 
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division of the Latin languages. In the north the case 
is very different. There is a Russian name* iorilsa ; 1 
several Danish names, hum!) or hum , give or Icirr ; a and 
Swedish, hi utt } f rifle, nayde, .s hovff? This great diversity 
shows that attention had long been drawn to this plant 
in this part of Europe, and argues an ancient cultivation. 
It was cultivated in the neighbourhood of Monthelliard 
in the sixteenth century , 1 and it is not stated that it was 
then of recent introduction. Probably it arose in the 
south of Europe during the Roman occupation, and per- 
haps earlier in the north. In any case, its original home 
must have been Europe. 

Agriculturists distinguish a taller variety of spergu la , 5 
but botanists are not agreed with them in finding in it 
sufficient characters sties of a distinct species, and some 
do not even make it a variety. 

Guinea Grass — P unicam maximum, Jaccjuin . 6 

This perennial grass has a great reputation in countries 
lying between the tropics as a nutritious fodder, easy of 
cultivation. With a little care a meadow of guinea 
grass will last for twenty years . 7 

Its cultivation appears to have begun in the West 
Indies. P. Browne speaks of it in his work on Jamaica, 
published in the middle of the last century, and it is 
subsequently mentioned by Swartz. 

The former mentions the name guinea grass, without 
any remarks on the original home of the species. The 
latter says, “ formerly brought from the coast of Africa to 
the Antilles.” Ho probably trusted to the indication 
given by the common name; but we know how fallacious 

1 Sobolcwski, FI. p. 109. 

* Rafn, Jkinniark* Fl» w, ii. p. 799. 

3 Wahlonberg, quoted by Moritzi, Did. Mi > . ; Mm fink J Jo lunik, t. 908. 

4 Baubiu, Hid. Haul., iii. p. 722. 

ft flpergvlu Mariam, Bdiiinglmuscn, an illustration published in Itoi- 
ehenbach’s Plant m (Wit., vi. p. 539. 

6 Varda im max iiinv.ni, Jucq., Coll. 1, p. 71 (1786) j Jacq., Jconea 1, 
1. 13 ; Swartz, FI. Induv Ucc. } vii. p. 170; i\ pulygamum, Swartz, Prodr., 
p. 24 (1788); P. jurnentururn, Per soon Each., i. p. 83 (1805); V. 
altisdmum of some gardens and modern authors. According to the 
rule, the oldest name should bo adopted. 

7 In Dominica according to lmray, in the Kao Report for 1879, p. 16. 
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such indications of origin sometimes are. Witness the 
so-called Turkey wheat, which comes from America. 

Swartz, who is an excellent botanist, says that the 
plant grows in the dry cultivated pastures of the West 
Indies, where it is also wild, which may imply that it 
has become naturalized in places where it was formerly 
cultivated. I cannot find it anywhere, asserted that it is 
really wild in the West Indies. It is otherwise in Brazil. 
From data collected by do Martins and studied by Noes , 1 * 
data afterwards increased and more carefully studied by 
Dcell , 3 Panic um maximum grows in the clearings of 
the forests of the Amazon valley, near Santarem, in the 
provinces of Balria, Ceara, Bio do Janeiro, and Saint Paul. 
Although the plant is often cultivated in these countries, 
the localities given, by tlicir number and nature, prove 
that it is indigenous. Dtell has also seen specimens from 
French Guiana and New Granada. 

With respect to Africa, Sir William Hooker” .men- 
tioned specimens brought from Sierra Leone, iron 
Aguapim, from the banks of the Quorra, and from the 
Island of St. Thomas, in Western Africa. Noes 4 5 indicates 
the species in several districts of Cape Colony, even in 
the bush and in mountainous country. Richard !; men- 
tions places in Abyssinia, which also seem to be beyond 
the limits of cultivation, bnt he owns to being not very 
sure of the species. Anderson, on the contrary, posi- 
tively asserts that Pan leum maximum was brought 
from the hanks of the Mozambique and of the Zambesi 
rivers by the traveller Peters . 6 

The species is known to have been introduced into 
Mauritius by the Govemour Labourdonnais , 7 and to have 
become naturalized from cultivation as in Rodriguez 
and the Seychelles Isles. Its introduction into Asia 

1 Nccr, in Marling, FI. ISmail in Svo, vol. ii. ]>. 166. 

* Deoil, in FI. linml ., in fol., vol. ii. part 2. 

3 Sir W. Hooker, Niger FI., p. 560. 

* Noes, Flora?. Africa* Auatr. Grain ineor, p, 36. 

5 A. Richard, Abyssinic, ii. p. 373. 

8 Peters, Heine Itofanik, p. 546. 

9 JUojcr, Horf usJManrit.il). 565. 
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.must be recent, for Roxburgh and Miquel do not men- 
tion the species. In Ceylon it is only cultivated . 1 

On the whole, it seems to me that the probabilities 
are in favour of an African origin, as its name indicates, 
and this is con drilled by the general, but insufficiently 
grounded opinion of authors . 2 However, as the plant 
spreads so rapidly, it is strange that it has not reached 
Ugypt from the Mozambique or Abyssinia, and that it 
was introduced so late into the islands to the east of 
Africa. If the co-cxistence of phanerogamous species 
in Africa and America previous to cultivation were not 
extremely rare, it might be inferred in this case ; but- 
tliis is unlikely in the case of a cultivated plant of 
which the diffusion is evidently very easy. 

Artklc. HI . — Various Uses of the Stem and Leaves. 

Tea — Thm s in<: nsls, Linnseus. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
shrill) which produces tea was still very little known, 
Li mucus gave it the name of Thm sinensis. Soon after- 
wards, in the second edition of the tf/wr.ies Phinlatnm, 
ho judged it better to distinguish two species, Thm hoh.ea 
and ThmvivitUs, which he believed to correspond to the 
commercial distinction between black and green teas. It 
has since been proved that there is but one species, com- 
prehending several varieties, from all of which either 
black or green tea may be obtained according to the pro- 
cess of manufacture. This question was settled, when 
another was raised, as to whether That • really forms 
a genus by itself distinct from the genus Camellia. 
Some authors make Thai a section of the old genus 
Caindlia ; but from the characters indicated with great 
precision by Seemann , 3 it seems to me that we are 
justified in retaining the genus Thai, together with the 
old nomenclature of the principal species. 

A Japanese legend, related by Kaompfer , 4 is often 

1 Baker, FI. of Mauritius and Stnjr.hrltes, p. 436. 

2 Thwnitcs, Nnum. PL Zcijlanun. 

3 iSoemami, Tr. of Utc Liunaan Society, xxii, p. 337, pi. 61. 

* Koampfcr, Ant cm. Japan. 
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quoted. A priest who came from India into China 
in A.D. 51.9, having succumbed to sleep when he had 
wished to watch and pray, in a movement of anger cut 
otf his two eyelids, which were changed into a shrub,, 
the tea tree, whose leaves are eminently calculated to 
prevent sleep. Unfortunately for those people who 
readily admit legends in whole or in part, the Chinese 
have never heard of this story, although the event, is 
said to have taken place in their country. Tea was 
known to them long before 51.9, and probably it was 
not brought from India. This is what Brctschneider 
tells us in his little work, rich in botanical and philologi- 
cal facts. 1 The Pentsao , he says, mentions tea 2700 bxv, 
the Bye 300 or 600 iuj. ; and the commentator of the 
latter work, in the fourth, century of our era, gave 
details about the plant and about the infusion of the 
leaves. Its use is, therefore, of very ancient date in 
China. It is perhaps more recent in Japan, and if it has 
been long known in Cochin-China, it is possible, but 
not proved, that it formerly spread thither from India ; 
authors cite no Sanskrit name, nor even any name in 
modem Indian languages. This fact will appear strange 
when contrasted with what we have to say on the 
natural habitat of the species. 

The seeds of the tea-plant, often sow themselves beyond 
the limits of cultivation, thereby inspiring doubt among 
botanists as to the wild nature of plants encountered 
here and there. Thunberg believed the species to be 
wild in Japan, but Fran diet and Sava tier 2 3 absolutely 
deny this. Fortune," who has so carefully examined 
the cultivation of tea in China, does not speak of the 
wild plant. Fun tame r 1 says that the tea-plant grows 
wild abundantly in Mantschuria. It is probable that 
it exists in the mountainous districts of South-eastern 
China, where naturalists have not yet penetrated. 


1 Ri’otschncidor, On the Study and Valve of Chin . Tint. Works, pp. 13 
find 45. 

2 Prnnchri mid Rnvnticr, l : !nvm. PL . Tap i. ]>. 01. 

3 Fortune.*, Three Years' Wanderimj 171 China, 1 vol. in 8 vo. 

'* .Foiitsinicr, Bulletin Soc. d’A cctim., 1S70, p. 88. 
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Loureiro says that it is found both “ cultivated and un- 
cultivated” in Cochin-China. 1 What is more certain 
is, that English travellers gathered specimens in Upper 
Assam 2 and in the province of Cacliar. 3 So that the 
tea-plant must be wild in the mountainous region 
which separates the plains of India from those of China, 
but the use of the leaves was not formerly known in 
India. 

The cultivation of tea, now introduced into several 
colonies, has produced admirable results in Assam. Not 
only is the product of a superior quality to that of 
average Chinese tea*, hut the quantity obtained increases 
rapidly. In I S 70, three million pounds of tea were pro- 
duced in British India; in 1.87S, thirty-seven million 
pounds; and in 1SS0, a harvest of seventy mil I ion pounds 
was looked for. 1 Tea w ill not bear frost, and suffers from 
drought. As .1 have elsewhere stated, 5 the conditions 
which favour it are the- opposite to those which suit the 
vine. On the other hand, it lias been observed that tea 
nourishes in Azores, where good wine is made; 0 but it 
is possible to cultivate in gardens, or on a small scale, 
many plants which will not be profitable on a large scale. 
The vine grows in China-, yet the manufacture of wine 
is unimportant. Conversely, no wine-growing country 
grows tea for exportation. After China, Japan, and 
Assam, it is in Java, Ceylon, and Brazil that tea is most 
largely grown, where, certainly, the vine is little culti- 
vated, or not at all; while the wines of dry regions, suc-h 
as Australia and the Cape, are already known in the 
market. 

Flax I/invm axiialixsJmvm, Linnmus. 

The question as to the origin of ilax, or rather of the 
cultivated llax, is one of those which give rise to most 
interesting researches. 

1 Loureiro, VI. Cochin.,}). 11.-1. 

2 GriJIith, Reports ; Wallich, quoted by Ifookcr, VI. Jirit. Indio , i. 
p. 293. 

3 Anderson, quoted by Hooker. 

* The. Colonics and Indio, Gardena'* ft Chronicle , 1880, a. p. 659. 

5 Speech nt the I5ot. Cong, of Loudon in 1866.* 

* Flora , 1868, p. 61. 
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In order to understand the difficulties which it 
presents, wo must first ascertain what nearly allied forms 
authors designate — sometimes as distinct species of the 
genus I/inum, and sometimes as varieties of a single 
species. 

The first important work on this subject was by 
Planch on, in 18 18. 1 He clearly showed the differences 
between Linum mUatiwimum, L. kninlle, and L. aiujus- 
lifoiiu'ht, which we i re little known. Afterwards Fleer, 2 
when making profound researches into ancient cultivation, 
went again into the characters indicated, and by adding 
the study of two intermediate forms, as well as the com- 
parison of a great number of specimens, he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was a single species, composed of 
several, slightly different forms. 1 give a translation of 
h is Latin summary of the characters, only adding a name 
for each distinct form, in accordance with the custom of 
botanical works. 

Limtmi us i(< dixximum. 

1 . Ann warn (annual). Root annual ; stem single, 
upright; capsules 7 to 8 mm. long; seeds 4 to (3 mm., 
terminating in a point, a. Vulcjar/t (common). Capsules 
7 mm., not opening when ripe, and displaying glabrous 
par tit i ons. G on nan nan ics, Sc ft l icssf el v, Ih weft l e, ! n . 
ft. llumilc (low). Capsules <S mm., opening suddenly when 
ripe; the partitions hairy. I Anuta hum tie, Miller; /,. 
crepitans, Boninghauscn. German names, Klanylein , 
Sprmyhin. 

2. UtjcmaJe (winter). Root annual or biennial ; stems 
numerous, spreading at the base, and bent; capsules 
7 mm., terminating in a point. Linnui kyemale roma- 
ntvm. In German, While deiv. 

8. AmbUjmirn (doubtful). Root annual or perennial : 
stems numerous, leaves acuminate ; capsules 7 mm, with 
partitions nearly free from hairs ; seeds 4 mm., ending in 
a short point. Linum ambiyaam , Jordan. 

4. A nyustifuli am (narrow-leaved). Root annual or 

1 Flam lion, in Hooker, of linltunj , vol. vii. ]>. 105. 

* l.Teor, hie PJtiiar.rn dvr I’fahlhauii ii. in fl.o, Ziirieh, 1SG5, p. 35 j Uvber 
den Finchs Mid die Ftnchskuttur, in ko, Ziirioli, 1S7-. 
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perennial ; stems numerous, spreading at the base, and 
bent; capsules (> nun., with hairy partitions ; seeds 3 mm., 
slightly hooked at tlie top. Linum (mgudifolium. 

It may be seen how easily one form passes into 
another. Hie quality of annual, biennial, or perennial, 
which Heer suspected to be uncertain, is vague, especially 
for the anyvdifolium; for Loret, who has observed this 
flax in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, says, 1 “In 
very hot countries it is nearly always an annual, and this 
is the case in Sicily according to Gussonc ; with us it is 
annual, biennial, or perennial, according to the nature of 
the soil in which it grows ; and this may be ascertained 
by observing it on the shore, notably at Maguelone. 
There it may be seen that along the borders of trodden 
paths it lasts longer than on the sand, where the sun 
soon dries up the roots and the acidity of the soil 
prevents the plant from enduring more than a year/’ 

When forms and physiological conditions pass from 
one into another, and are distinguished by characters 
which vary according to circumstances, we are led to 
consider the individuals as constituting a single species, 
although these forms and conditions possess a certain 
degree of heredity, and date perhaps from very early 
times. We are, however, forced to consider them 
separately in our researches into their origin. I shall 
first indicate in what country each variety has been dis- 
covered in a wild or half- wild state. I shall then speak of 
cultivation, and we shall see how far geographical and 
historical facts confirm the opinion of the unity of species. 

The com mon a nnual Jinx has not yet been discovered, 
with absolute certainty, ill a wild state. 1 possess 
several specimens of it from India, and Plan chon saw 
others in the herbarium at Kew; but Anglo-Indian 
botanists do not admit that the plant is indigenous in 
British India The recent flora of Sir Joseph Hooker 
speaks of it as a species cultivated principally lor the oil 
extracted from the seeds ; and Mr. C. B. Clarke, formerly 
director of the botanical gardens in Calcutta, writes to 

1 Loret, Obwr.atinns Oritiqnra yiir I'lusiiwf* I'latJ t‘n MontpeUier(iihcs f 
ui tlie lie c ue Jim >bV. Mat., 1875. 
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mo that the specimens must have been cultivated, its 
cultivation being very common in winter in the north of 
India. Boissier 1 * 3 mentions L. humifc, with narrow leaves, 
which Kotseliy gathered “ near Sehiraz in Persia, at the 
foot of the mountain called Sabst JBuchoin.” This is, 
perhaps, a spot far removed from cultivation; but 1 
cannot give satisfactory information on this bead. Ho- 
henackor found L. axilaliwiruam “half wild” in the pro- 
vince of Tidj/sc/tj to the south of the ( Caucasus, towards the 
Caspian Sea/ Steven is more positive with regard to 
Southern Russia. 5 6 * According to him, it “is found pretty 
often on the barren bills to the south of the Crimea, 
between Jalta and Nikita; and Nordinaun found it on 
the eastern coast, of the Black Sea.” Advancing westward 
in Southern Itussia, or in the region of the Mediterranean, 
the species is but rarely mentioned, and only as escaped 
from cultivation, or half wild, in spite of doubts and of 
the scanty data which we possess, I think it very pos- 
sible that the annual flax, in out* or other of these two 
forms, may be wild in the district between the south of 
Persia and the Crimea, at least in a few localities. 

The vrhilev flax is only known under cultivation in a 
few provinces of Italy. 4 

The Lin am inabiijuuni of Jordan grows on the coast 
of Provence and of Languedoc in dry places/ 1 

Lastly, Lin am r unjust* folium, which hardly differs 
from the preceding, has 'a well-defined and rather large 
area. It grows wild, especially on hills throughout the 
region of which the Mediterranean forms the centre ; that 
is, in the Canaries and Madeira, in Marocco/ Algeria, 7 
and as far as the Cyrenaic ; s from the south of Europe, 

1 Roissicr, Flora Orient., i. p.851. It is L. usitalissiniiuu of Kotsc-hy, 
No. 164. 

* Boissier, ibid. ; ITolioiili., Fhohi. Ttihjarh., p. 108. 

3 Steven, Vmcirhiiiss Jcr av.f dcr hiurischcn Haihiitstdn 'irihhvach - 
#«nth*v I’fl anztnif Moscow, IS57, p. 1)1. 

4 Heer, l\b. d, Machs, p[». 17 awl 22. 

5 Jordan, quoted by Walpors, Annal. , vol. ii. } and by Heer, p. 22. 

6 Ball, Spiciliujium FI. Marvcc., p. 380. 

7 Man by, CntaL, edit. 2, p. 7. 

s Roblf, according to Cosson, Bull?. Hoc. llof. dc JV 1875, p. 40. 
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as far as England, 1 * the Alps, and the Balkan Mountains : 
and lastly, in Asia from the south of the Caucasus 3 * to 
Lebanon and Palestine. 3 I do not find it mentioned in 
the Crimea, nor beyond the Caspian Sea. 

Let us now turn to tin.* cultivation of (lax, destined in 
most instances to furnish a textile substance, often also 
to yield oil, and cultivated among certain peoples for the. 
nutritious properties of the seed. I first studied the 
question of its origin in 1855, and with the following 
result : — 

It was abundantly shown that the ancient Egyptians 
and the Hebrews made use of linen stuffs. Herodotus 
affirms this. Moreover, the plant may be seen figured in 
the ancient Egyptian drawings, and the microscope 
indubitably shows that the bandages which bind the 
mummies are of linen. 5 * The culture of (lax is of ancient 
date in Europe ; it was known to the Kelts, and in India 
according to history. Lastly, the widely different com- 
mon names indicate likewise an ancient cultivation or 
long use in different countries. The Keltic name lin. 
and. Greeo-Latin / ‘man- or lintmi, has no analogy with the 
Hebrew phchht}' nor with the Sanskrit names oarne., 
idasl, idasi . 7 A few botanists mention the flax as 
nearly wild ” in the south-east of Russia, to the south 
of the Caucasus and to the east of Siberia, blit it was 
not known to be truly wild. I then summed up the 
probabilities, saying, “ The .varying etymology of the 
names, the antiquity of cultivation in Egypt, in Europe, 
and in the north of India, the circumstance that in the 
latter district flax is cultivated for the yield of oil alone, 

1 PJnnchou, in Hooker's Junrnttf of Ibdany, vol. 7; Hontlirun, llandhl. 
of lint. Flora, etlil. -k p. SO. 

7 Plane] ion, ibid. 3 Bossier, FI. Or i. p. SGJ. 

* A. do Candolle, dviujr. Hot . Liu is., p. 833. 

a Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, .in no. 1831; Dutrochot, Larroy, 
and Costnz, Cotuplrs rend a* dr VAead. dr*, .sv,, Paris, 1837, s?t>iu. i. p. 730; 

U rigor. Hot. Btreifznya, iv. p. 02. 

Other Hebrew words are interpreted s; flax,” but this is the most 
certain. See Hamilton, La, Holoniyue dr la Bible , Nice, 1871, p. 58. 

7 Piddington, hide? Jnd. Plants; Roxburgh, FI. hid., edit. .1832, ii. 
p. 110. The namo vmtvsi indicated by Piddington belongs to other 
plants, according to Ad, Pictet, Ony ines Liidu-Eurv., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 390. 
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lead me to believe that two or three species of different 
origin, confounded by most authors under the name of 
Lirmriwutitali&timw /a, were formerly cultivated in different 
countries, without imitation or communication the one 
with the other. ... I am very doubtful whether the 
species cultivated by the ancient Egyptians was the 
species indigenous in Russia and in Siberia.” 

My conjectures wore confirmed ten years later by a 
very curious discovery made by Oswald Heer. The lake- 
dwellers of Eastern Switzerland, at a time when they only 
used stone implements, and did not know the use of hemp, 
cultivated and wove a flux which is not our common 
annual, flax, but the perennial flax called Limim, auc/uMi- 
folium, which is wild south of the Alps. This is shown 
by the examination of the capsules, seeds, and especially 
of the lower part of a plant carefully extracted from the 
sediment at Robenhausen . 1 The illustration published 
by Heer shows distinctly a root surmounted by from two 
to four stems after the maimer of perennial plants. The 
stems had been cut, whereas our common flax is plucked 
up by the roots, another proof of the persistent nature 
of the plant. With the remains of the Robenhausen flax 
some grains of Silane erelica were found, a species 
which is also foreign to Switzerland, and abundant in. 
Italy in the fields of flax . 2 Hence Heer concluded that 
the Swiss lake-dwellers imported the seeds of the Italian 
flax. This was apparently the case, unless we suppose 
that the climate of Switzerland at that time differed 
from that of our own epoch, for the perennial flax would, 
not at the present day survive the winters of Eastern 
Switzerland. a Hours opinion is supported by the 
surprising fact that flax has not been found among the 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Lay bach and Mondsee 

1 llm\ Dun PjTanzen tier Pjahlbanlnu 8vo pamphlet, Zurich, 1865, 
.p. 35; Cebr.r dev, 1'larhx and 'lie Flarhufadtur in AUn tlimn, pamphlet in 
8vo, Zurich, IS/2. 

* Bervoloni, VI. Ifal., iv. p. 612. 

* We have seen that (lax is found towards the north-west of Europe, 
hut not immediately north of the Alps. Perhaps the climate of Switzer- 
land was formerly moro equable than it is now, with more snow to 
shelter perennial plants. 
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of the Austrian. States, where bronze has been discovered . 1 
The late epoch of the introduction of flax into this region 
excludes the hypothesis that the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land received it from Eastern Europe, from which, more- 
over, they were separated by immense forests. 

Since the ingenious observations of tlie Zurich savant , 
a flax has been discovered which was employed by the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the peat-mosses of Lagozza, 
in Lombardy; and Horde! li has shown that it was the 
same as that of Koben hausen, L. angnslifolmm? This 
ancient people was ignorant of the use of hemp and of 
metals, but they possessed the same cereals as the Swiss 
lake-dwellers of the stone age, and ate like them the 
acorns of Quercus rohur, var. sexsiNjlom. There was, 
therefore, a civilization which had reached a certain 
development on both sides of the Alps, before metals, 
even bronze, were in common use, and before hemp and 
the domest ic fowl were known.® It w r as probably before 
live arrival of the Aryans in Europe, or soon alter that 
event . 4 

The common names of the flax in ancient European 
languages may throw some light on this question. 

The name li n, llin, Una, t i non, iinum, b'iv, lav, 
exists in all the European languages of Aryan origin of 
the centre and south of Europe, Keltic, Slavonic, Creek, 
nr Latin. This name is, however, not. common to the 
Aryan languages of India; consequently, as Pictet r ‘ 
justly says, the cultivation must have been begun by r the 

1 NiUlteiL Anthrapat. I lesclhehaft, Wien, vol. vi. pp. 122, Hit ; Ahhnndl., 
Akad., 81, p. 488. 

2 Sordclli, Hull ft pinnlc della tovbiem e della ,<ta ;»•'/»>; prcixlnrica 
della Latjnzza, pp. 37, 51, printed at the conclusion of Castol franco's 
Notizie. alia slaziove tan'dre •It'll a Lajozr.a, in Svo, Alii della fine. Ual. 
>SV. Nat,, 1880. 

3 The fowl was introduced into Greece from Asia in the sixth 
century beforo Christ, according to Tfeer, Ve.b. 0 . . Finch p. 25. 

* These discoveries in the peat. mosses of .Lagozza and elsewlioro in. 
Italy show how far Helm was mistaken in supposing that (KuHurpjl. t v.d\i. 
3, 1877, p. 524) the Swiss lake.dwellers were near tlio time of Caesar. 
The men of the same civilization as they to the south of the Alps wore 
evidently more ancient than the Homan republic, perhaps than the 
Ligurians. 

3 Ad. Pictet, 0ritjiv.es Inda-Europ ., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 396. 
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western Aryans, and before their arrival in Europe. 
Another idea occurred to me which led mo into further 
researches, but they were unproductive. I thought that, 
since this flax was cultivated by the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and Italy before the arrival of the Aryan 
peoples, it was probably also grown by the Iberians, who 
then occupied Spain and Gaul ; and perhaps some special 
name for it has remained among the Basques, the sup- 
posed descendants of the Iberians. Now, according to 
several dictionaries of their language, 1 * Uho, lino , or li, 
according to the dialects, signifies flax, which agrees with 
the name diffused throughout Southern Europe. The 
Basques seem, therefore, to have received flax from 
peoples of Aryan origin, or perhaps they have lost the 
ancient name and substituted, that of the Kelts and 
Romans. The name j lacks or flax- of the Teutonic lan- 
guages comes from the Old German flaks. There are also 
special names in the north-west of Europe — pcUaiva, 
aiwiaa , in Finnish; 3 /tor, haw, hor , in Danish; 3 hoy 
and tone in ancient Gothic. 4 * Jfaar exists in the German 
of Salzburg:* This word maybe in the ordinary sense 
of the German for thread or hair, as the name l\ may 
be connected with the same root as lijjarc, to bind, and as 
hoc, in the plural hfir car, is connected by philologists 6 * * 
with harm, the German root for Flacks : but it is, never- 
theless, a fact that in Scandinavian countries and in 
Finland terms have been used which differ from those 
employed throughout the south of Europe. This variety 
shows' the antiquity of the cultivation, and agrees with 
the fact that the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Italy 
cultivated a species of flax before the first invasion of the 
Aryans. It is possible, 1 might even say probable, that 

1 Van Eys, Diet. Basque -Frmi rain, 1870; Gozc, Elements de Gram - 

moire Basque suing d 9 uu vocabiUaire , Bayonne, 1873; Sahiberry, Mots 

Basques Navarrais, .Bayonne, 1856 ; I’EcIubc, Vorab. Fran? .-Basque, 1826. 

* Nemnich, Poly. Lev, d . JHaturgeseh. t ii. p. 420 ; llaf u, Danmark 

Flora, ii. p. 390. 

* Nemnich, ibid. * Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

0 Fiok, Very!. Worterbuch. Inti. Gena., 2nd edit., i. p. 722. He also 

derives tin* name Lina from the Latin linum ; but this name is of earlier 

date, being common to several European Aryan languages. 
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the latter imported the name li rather than the plant or 
its cultivation; but as there is no wiki flax in the north 
of Europe, an ancient people, the Finns, of Turanian 
origin, introduced the flax into the north before the 
Aryans. In this ease they must have cultivated the 
annual flax, for the perennial variety will not bear the 
severity of the northern winters; while we know how- 
favourable the climate of Riga is in summer to the culti- 
vation of the annual flax. Its first introduction into 
Gaul, Switzerland, and Italy may have been from the 
■south, by the Iberians, and in Finland by the Finns; and 
the Aryans may have afterwards diffused those names 
which were commonest among themselves — that of Linum 
in the south, and of jlaha in the north. Perhaps the 
Aryans and Finns had brought the annual flax from 
Asia, which, would soon have been substituted for the 
perennial variety, which is less productive and less 
adapted to cold, countries. It is not known precisely at 
what epoch the cultivation of the annual llax in Italy 
took the place of that of the perennial, linum arnguMi- 
folium , but it must have been before the Christian era; 
for Latin authors speak of a well-established cultivation, 
and Pliny says that the flax was sown in spring and 
rooted up in the summer . 1 Metal implements were not 
then wanting, and therefore the flax would have been 
cut if it had been perennial. Moreover, the latter, if 
sown in spring, would not have ripened till autumn. 

For the same reasons the flax cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians must have been an annual. Hitherto 
neither en tire plants nor a great number of capsules have 
been found in the catacombs of a nature to furnish direct 
and incontestable proof. Unger a alone was able to ex- 
amine a capsule taken from the bricks of a monument, 
which Leipsius attributes to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century before Christ, and he found it more like those 
of L. u^ ital iss hn um than of L. <ing list If ofAum. Out of 
three seeds which Braun 3 saw in the Berlin Museum, 

1 Pliny, bk. xix. c. 1 : Vere satmn (ns fate wllitur. 

* Unger, Botamsehe. Stmi/zugc, 1866, No. 7, p. 15. 

* A. Brann, Bin PJIamenreste dcs ASgvptivchen Museums in Berlin, in 
8vo, 1877, p. 4. 
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mixed with those of other cultivated plants, one appeared 
to him to belong to L. angvMifolima, and the other to 
L. humifo; but "it must be owned that a single seed 
without plant or capsule is not sufficient proof. Ancient 
Egyptian paintings show that flax was not reaped with 
a .sickle like cereals, but uprooted . 1 * In Egypt flax is 
culti vated in the winter, for the summer drought would 
no more allow of a perennial variety, than the cold of 
northern countries, where it is sown in spring, to be 
gathered in in summer. It may be added that the 
annual flax of the variety called hwndle is the only one 
now grown in Abyssinia, and also the only one that 
modern collectors have seen in Egypt.- 

Hecr suggests that the ancient Egyptians .may have 
cultivated L. (tityndifolimii of the Mediterranean region, 
sowing it as an annual plant . 3 I am more inclined 
to believe that they had previously imported or re- 
ceived their flax from Egypt, already in the form of the 
species L. hrinulc. Their inodes of culti vation, and the 
figures on the monuments, show that their knowledge 
of the plant dated from a remote antiquity. Now it is 
known that the Egyptians of the first dynasties before 
Cheops belonged to a proto-semitic race, which came 
into Egypt by the isthmus of Suez . 4 * Flax, has been 
found in a tomb of ancient Chaldea prior to the existence 
of Babylon/' and its use in this region is lost in the 
remotest antiquity. Thus the first Egyptians of white 
race may have imported the cultivated flax, or their im- 
mediate successors may have received it from Asia before 
the epoch of the Phoenician colonies in Greece, and before 
direct communication was established between Greece 
and Egypt under the fourteenth dynasty . 6 

1 llosellini, pis. 35 and 3G, quoted by Unger, UoL Strtifzuge, No, 4, 
p. fi2. 

e W. Soliimpor, Asrherson, Boissior, Scliwcinfurth, quoted by Braun. 

3 Heer, L'cb. &. Finchs, p. 2(5. 

4 Maspero, Uistoirv Aiicicnne ties Peuples de l’ Orient., edit. 3, Paris, 
1878, p. 13. 

3 .Journal of the Royal Asiat. Soc., vol. xv. p. 271, quoted by Heer, XJeb. 
tie* FI. 

• Mnspero, p. 213. 
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A very early introduction of the plant into Egypt 
from Asia does not prevent us from admitting that it was 
at different times taken from the East to the West at 
a later epoch than that of the first Egyptian dynasties. 
Thus the western Aryans and the Phoenicians may have 
introduced into Europe a flax more advantageous than 
L. anrfiistifolmm during the period from 2500 to 1200 
years before our era. 

The cultivation of the plant by the Aryans must have 
extended further north than that by the Phoenicians. In 
( I recce, at the time of the Trojan war, fine linen stuffs 
were still imported from Colchis; that is to say, from 
that region at the foot of the Caucasus where the com- 
mon annual flax lias been found wild in modern times. 
It does not appear that the Creeks cultivated the plant 
at that epoch. J The Aryans had perhaps already intro- 
duced its cultivation into the valley of the Danube. How- 
ever, 1 noticed just now that the lacustrine remains of 
Mondsee and Lay bach show no trace of any ilax. In the 
last centuries before the Christian era the Romans pro- 
cured very fine linen from Spain, although the names 
of the plant in that country do not tend to show that the 
Phoenicians introduced it. There is not any Oriental 
name existing in Europe belonging either to antiquity 
or to the Middle Ages. The Arabic name billon, Ivtkme, 
or kitlave, of Persian origin, 54 has spread westward only 
among the Kabvlos of Algeria. 1 * 3 

The surn of facts and probabilities appear to me to 
lead to the following statements, which may ho accepted 
until they arc modified hy further discoveries. 

1. Lmum a) ifj u* l If oil t in i, usually perennial, rarely 
biennial or annual, which is found wild from the Canary 
Isles to Palestine and the Caucasus, was cultivated in 
Switzerland and the north of Italy by peoples more 
ancient than the conquerors of Aryan race. Its cultiva- 
tion was replaced by that of the annual flax. 

1 The Greek texts are quoted in Lenz, Hot. tier Alt. Or. und Horn.,. 
]>. 672; and in Helm, Cut turpjl. und Jluunthicrr , edit. 3, p. 144. 

s Ad. Pictet, Orifjincs Iado-Europ. 

3 Victionnaire Fmnf.-JHcrbcrc, 1 yol. in Svo, 1811. 

K 
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2. The annual flax (L. nsital/tssimum), cultivated fov 
at least four thousand or five thousand years in Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Egypt, was and still is wild in the. 
districts included between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Black Sea. 

3. This annual llax appears to have been introduced 
into the north of Europe by the Finns (of Turanian race), 
afterwards into the rest of Europe by the western Aryans, 
and perhaps bore and there by the Phoenicians; lastly 
into Hindustan by the eastern. Aryans, after their sepa- 
ration from the European Aryans. 

4. These two principal forms or conditions of flax, 
exist in cultivation, and have probably been wild in their 
modern areas for the last five thousand years at least, 
ft i,s not possible to guess at their previous condition. 
Their transitions and varieties are so numerous that they 
may be considered as one species comprising two or three 
hereditary varieties, which are each again divided into 
subvarieties. 

Jute — Corchoms capsidaris and Cor chorus' olitoriux, 
Limueus. 

The fibres of the jute, imported in great quantities in 
the last few years, especially into England, are taken 
from the stem of these two species of Corchorus, annuals 
of the family of the Tiliaceie. The leaves are also used 
as a vegetable. 

C. capsular is lias a nearly spherical fruit, flattened 
at the top, and surrounded by longitudinal ridges. 
There is a good coloured illustration of it in the w ork of 
the younger Jacquin, Kdogat, pi. 110. (J. olitorius, on 

the contrary, has a long fruit, like the pod of a Crucifer. 
It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, fig. 2810, and in 
Lamarck, tig. 478. 

The species of the genus are distributed nearly equally 
in the warm regions of Asia, Africa, and America; con- 
sequently the origin of each cannot be guessed. It must 
be sought in floras and herbaria, with the help of his- 
torical and other data. 

Corchorus capsular is is commonly cultivated in 
the Sunda Islands, in Ceylon, in the peninsula of Hin- 
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dustan, in Bengal, in Southern China, in the Philippine 
Islands, 1 generally in Southern Asia. Forster does not 
mention it in his work on the plants in use among the 
inhabitants of the Pacific, whence it may be inferred 
that at the time of Cook’s voyages, a century ago, its cul- 
tivation had not spread in that direction. It may even 
be suspected from this fact that it does not date from a 
very remote epoch in the isles of the Indian Archipelago. 

Blmno says that Vorcltorax caps a laris grows in the 
marshes of Java near Parang, 2 and I have two speci- 
mens from Java which are not given as cultivated:* 
Thvvaites mentions it as “ very common ” in Ceylon: 1 

On the continent of Asia, authors speak more of it 
as a plant cultivated in Bengal and China. Wight, who 
gives a good illustration of the plant, does not mention 
its native place. Edgeworth, 5 * who has studied on the 
spot the flora of the district of Banda, says that it is 
found in “the fields.” In the Flora of JiriUxk India, 
Masters, who drew up the article on the Tiliacem from 
the herbarium at Kew, says “ in the hottest regions of 
India, cultivated in most tropical countries.” <5 I have 
a specimen from Bengal which is not given as cul- 
tivated. Loureiro says “wild, and cultivated in the 
province of Canton in China, 7 which probably means 
wild in Cochin-China, and cultivated in Canton. In Japan 
the plant grows in cultivated soil. 8 In conclusion, 1 am 
not convinced that the species exists in a truly wild state 
north of Calcutta, although it may perhaps have spread 
from cultivation and have sown itself here and there. 

C. ccLpmlaris has been introduced into various parts 
of tropical Africa and even of America, but it is only 
cultivated on a large scale for the production of jute 
thread in Southern Asia, and especially in Bengal. 

1 Uumphius, Arnhoin, vol. v. p. 21*2; Roxburgh, FL Ltd ii. p. 581; 

Loureiro, -FI. Cochin chine, vi. p. 'JOS. 

9 Blume, Bijdrarjeu, i. p. 110. 3 4 Zollinger, Nos. 1G98 and 2761. 

4 Thwaites, Enum. PL Zcyhtn., p. 31. 

5 Edgeworth, Linncnan Soc. Jounu, ix. 

Masters, in Hooker’s FL Ur it. Ind. t i. p.397. 

7 Loureiro, FI. Cochin., i. p. 408. 

' Francliet and Savatier, Emm., i. p. GG. 
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G. olUoriw s is more used as a vegetable than for 
its fibres. Out of Asia it is employed exclusively for 
the leaves. It is one of the commonest of culinary 
plants among the modern Egyptians and Syrians, who 
call it in Arabic niduhjch, but it is not likely that they 
had any knowledge of i t in ancient times, as we know 
of no Hebrew name. 1 The present inhabitants of Crete 
cultivate it under the name of mouchlinr evidently 
derived from the Arabic, and the ancient Greeks were 
not acquainted with it. 

According to several authors 3 this species of Oorchorus 
is wild, in several provinces of British India. Th unites 
says it- is common in the hot districts of Ceylon ; but in 
Java, Bin me only mentions It as growing among rubbish 
(in n'dcrafis). 1 cannot find it mentioned in ( Whin-China 
or Japan. Boissier saw specimens from Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan, Syria, and Anatolia, but gives as a general 
indication, “culta. ot in. rudevatis subspontaiica.” ISo 
Sanskrit name for the two cultivated species of Oouchorus 
is known. 4 

Touching the indigenous character of the plant in 
Africa, Masters, in Olivers Flora of Tyofncal Africa, (i. 
p. 2(i2), says, “ wild, or cultivated as a vegetable through- 
out tropical Africa/’ He attributes to the same species 
two plants from Guinea which O. Don had described as 
different, and as to whoso wild nature lie probably knew 
nothing. I have a specimen from Kordofau gathered by 
Kotschy, No. 4o, “on the borders of the fields of sorghum/' 
Peters, as far as 1 know, is the only author who asserts 
that the plant is wild. He found C. oliturhis “in 
dry places, and also in the meadows in the neighbour- 
hood of Sena and Tette/’ Schweinfurth only gives it as 
a cultivated plant in the whole Nile Valley/* This is 
also the case in the flora of Senegambia by Guillemin. 
Perrottet, and Kiehard. 

x RoRciumillnr, liibl. Naluiyesch. 

e Von Ileldrcich, Die Nutzpjl. Griechml ., p. 53. 

3 Masters, in Hooker’s FI. tirit. hid., i. p. 397; Aiichisou, CntuL 
Punjab, |i. 23 ; Roxburgh, FI. Tnd., ii. i>. 581. 

* Fiddiiigion, Jndev. 

4 Schw-einfurth, Beilr. z. FI. AZlhivp ., p. 201. 
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To sum up, 0. oil tor ins seems to be wild in the mode- 
rately warm regions of Western India, of Konloftin, and 
probably of some intermediate countries. It must have 
spread from the coast of Timor, and as far as Northern 
Australia, into Africa and towards Anatolia, in the wake 
of a cultivation not perhaps of earlier date than the 
Christian era, even at its origin. 

In spite of the assertions made in various works, the. 
cultivation of this plant, is rarely indicated in America. 
I note, however, on Griscbach’s authority, 1 that it has 
become naturalized in Jamaica from gardens, as often 
happens in the case of cultivated annuals. 

Sumach . — Rhus coriuria. 

This tree is cultivator! in Spain and Italy 2 3 for the 
young shoots and leaves, which are dried and made into 
a powder for tanning. I recently saw a plantation in 
Sicily, of which the product was exported to America. 
As oak-bark becomes more. rare, and substances for tan- 
ning are more in demand, it is probable that this cultiva- 
tion will spread ; all the more that it is suitable to sandy, 
sterile regions, in Algeria, Australia, at the Cape, and 
in the Argentine Republic, it might be introduced with 
advantage. 2 Ancient peoples used the slightly acid fruits 
as a seasoning, and the custom has lingered here and 
there; but 1 find no proof that they cultivated the 
species. 

It grows wild in the Canaries and in Madeira, in 
the Mediterranean region and in the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea, preferring dry and stony ground. In 
Asia its area extends as far as the south of the Cau- 
casus, the Caspian Sea, and Persia. 4 The species is 
so common that it may have been in use before it was 
cultivated. 

1 Crisobach, VL >>/ Jlrit. 1(7*7 Tnd ., p. 07. 

- Rose, DU t. d-Anrir., at the word “ Sumac.” 

3 The conditions and methods of: the culture of the sumach are the 
subject of an important paper by Inzenga, translated in the Hall. 
Hoc. d* Acclim., Feb. 1877. In the Tran,<. Hut. Hoc. of Edinburgh, ix. p. 0-1*1, 
may bo seen an extract from an earlier paper by the author on the same 
subject-. 

4 Ledubonr, FI. Ho.-*., i. p. 500 ; Boissicr, FI. Orient., ii. p. 4* 
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Sumacli is the Persian and Tartar name ; 1 rous, rhv^ 
the ancient name among the Greeks and Romans . 2 * 4 
A proof of the persistence of certain common names is 
found in tin? French lC Currier’s voux or roure” 

Khat, or Arab Tea — Catha tuhdis, Forskal ; Gdastras 
edulw, Valil. 

This shrub, belonging to the family of the Gelmlro.eetv, 
is largely cultivated in Abyssinia, under the name of 
tchut Or triad, and in Arabia under that of cat or (jat. Its 
leaves arc chewed, when green, like those of the coca in 
America, and they have the same exciting and strength- 
ening properties. Those of uncultivated plants have a 
stronger taste, and. are even .intoxicating. Jlotta saw 
that in Yemen as much importance is attributed to the 
cultivation of the Catha as to that of coffee, and he 
mentions that a sheik, who is obliged to receive many 
visits of ceremony, bought as much as a hundred francs' 
worth of leaves a day. 5 * In Abyssinia an infusion is 
also made from the leaves . 1 In spite of the eagerness 
with which stimulants are sought, this species has not 
spread into the adjoining countries, such as Beluchistan, 
Southern India, etc., where it might succeed. 

The Catha is wild in Abyssinia, r> but has not yet been 
found wild in Arabia. It- is true that the interior of 
the countiy is nearly unknown to botanists. It cannot 
be ascertained from Eotta’s account whether the wild 
plants he mentions are wild and indigenous, or escaped 
from cultivation and more or less naturalized. Perhaps 
the Catha was introduced from Abyssinia with the coffee 
plant, which likewise has not been discovered wild iri 
Arabia. 

Mate — Ilex pa ray ua ) ieii sh, Saint-Hilairo. 

The inhabitants of Brazil and of Paraguay have em- 

1 Nenuudi, I'olnjl. Lexicon, u. p. 115G; Ainslie, Mai. Med. Tnd., i. 
p. 414. 

• Fruau, tSyn, FI. Cl a *.«*., p. 85. 

a For sk;il, Flora JEgypfti-Arabiea,})' Go; Riclinril, Ten! amen FI. Abyss., 
i* p. 134, pi. 30; Botin, Archives du Museum, ii. p. 73. 

4 lloobst otter, Flora, 1841, p. 003. 

a Soliweinfnrtli and Asclierson, AajrMhlo.ua, p. 2G3; Oliver, Ft, 
Trap. Afr., i. p. 301. 
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ployed from time immemorial the leaves of this shrub, as 
the Chinese have those of the tea plant. They gather them 
especially in the damp forests of the interior, between the 
degrees of 20 and 30 south latitude, and commerce trans- 
ports them dried to great distances throughout the greater 
part of South America. These leaves contain, with aroma 
and tannin, a principle analogous to that of tea and coffee ; 
they are. not, however, much .liked in the countries where 
Chinese tea is known. The plantations of mate are not 
yet as important as the product of the wild shrub, but 
they may increase as the population increases. More- 
over, the preparation is simpler than that of tea, as the 
leaves are not rolled. 

Illustrations and descriptions of the species, with a 
l umber of details about its use and properties, may be 
found in the works of Saint-Hilaire, of Sir William 
Hooker, and of Marti us. 1 

Coca. — Eryfh. rom/loii ( Wo-, Lamarck. 

The natives of Peru and of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, at least in the hot moist regions, cultivate this 
shrub, of which they chew the leaves, as the natives of 
India chew the leaves of the betel. It is a very ancient 
custom, which has spread even into elevated regions, 
where the species cannot live. Now that it is known how 
to extract the essential part of the coca, and its virtues 
are recognized as a tonic, which gives strength to endure 
fatigue without having the drawbacks of alcoholic liquors, 
it is probable that an attempt will ho made to extend 
its cultivation in America and elsewhere. In Guiana, for 
instance, the Malay Archipelago, or the valleys of Sikkim 
and Assam, or in Hindustan, since both moisture and heat 
are requisite. Frost is very injurious to the species. The 
best sites are the slopes of hills where water cannot lie. 
An attempt made in the neighbourhood of Lima failed, 
because of the infrequency of rain and perhaps because 
of insufficient- heat. 2 * 4 

1 Aug. de Saint-Hilaire, Ahhn. ilv, Ahtscti.m , i.x. p. 351 ; An?t. Sr. 

•Yu/., 3rd sorics, xiv. p. 52; Hooker, London Journal of Botany , i. p. 34; 

Martins, Flora Hrattilivnxi vol. ii. part- 1, p. 119. 

4 Martinet, Bull. Soc. tVAcclim., 1874, p. 449. 
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I shall not repeat here what may he found in several 
excellent treatises on the coca ; 1 I need only say that the 
original home of the species in America is not yet clearly 
ascertained. Gossc has shown that early authors, such as 
Joseph do Jussieu, Lamarck, and Ca vanities, had only seen 
cultivated specimens. Mathews gathered it in Peru, in 
the ravine ( qnchmda ) of Chi rich a o, 2 which appears to be a 
place beyond the limits of cultivation. Some specimens 
from Ouchero, collected by Pooppig , 5 are said to bo wild; 
but the traveller himself was not convinced of their will 
nature . 4 D’Orbigny thinks he saw the wild coca on 
a hill in the eastern part of Bolivia . 5 • Lastly, M. Audio 
has had the courtesy to send me the specimens of Err- 
Ih roxj/loii in liis herbarium, and I recognized the coca in 
several specimens from the valley of the river Cuuca in 
New Granada, with the note “ in abundauco, wild or half- 
wild.' ” Triana, however, does not admit that the species 
is wild in his country, New Granada . 0 its extreme im- 
portance in Peru at the time of the Incas, compared to 
the rarity of its use in New Granada, seems to show 
that it has escaped from cultivation in places where it 
occurs in the latter country, and that the species is in- 
digenous only in the east of Peru and Bolivia, according 
to the indications of the travellers mentioned above, 
v/ Dyer’s Indigo. — TmUgofem tindoriu , Linmous. 

The Sanskrit name is r aiV. 7 The Latin name, 
ind/iewm, shows that the Romans knew that the indigo 
was a substance brought from India. As to the wild 
nature of the plant, Roxburgh says, “ Native place un- 
known, for, though it is now common in a wild state in 
most of the provinces of India, it is seldom found far from 
the districts where it is now cultivated, or has been culti- 
vated formerly.” Wight and Royle, who have published 
illustrations of the species, tell us nothing on this head, 

1 F.irlicularly iii Gossc’d Monographic do FEnflhroxt/lon Coca, in 
tSvo, 18G1. 

3 Hooker, Comp, to the lint. Mag., ii. p. 25. 

3 Voyriisch, in tin? Flora Brasil., fuse. 81, p. 150. 

4 Hooker, Comp, to Uir. Bof. Mag. 5 Gossc, Mnnoyr., p. 12. 

h Triana and 1* land ion, Ann. faiences Bat., 4tli scries, vol. 18, p. 338. 

7 Roxburgh, FI. I ml., iii. p. 3*79. 
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and more recent Indian floras mention the plant as 
cultivated. 1 * Several other indigoes are wild in India. 

This species has been found in the sands of Senegal, - 
but it is not mentioned in other African localities, and 
as it is often cultivated in Senegal, it seems probable 
that it is naturalized. The existence of a Sanskrit name 
renders its Asiatic origin most probable. 

Silver Indigo — hidiyofem ar(jniiat. 

This species is certainly wild in Abyssinia, Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Senaar. 3 It is cultivated in Egypt and 
Arabia. Hence we might suppose that it was from this 
species that the ancient Egyptians extracted a blue dye ; 4 5 
but perhaps they imported their indigo from India, for 
its cultivation in Egypt is probably not of earlier date 
than the Middle Ages/’ 

A slightly different form, which Roxburgh gives as 
a separate species ( [Tndigoffou oyn’iilra), and which 
appears rather to be a variety, is wild in the plains of 
the peninsula of Hindustan and of Heluchi stun. 

American Indigoes. 

There arc probably one or two indigoes indigenous in 
America, but ill defined, and often intermixed in cultiva- 
tion with the species of the old world, and naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation. This interchange makes 
the matter too uncertain for me to venture upon any 
researches into their original habitat. Some authors 
have thought that /. Anil, Linmeus, was one of these 
species. Linmeus, however, says that his plant came 
from India (Mantimi, p. 273). The blue dye of the 
ancient Mexicans was extracted from a plant which, 
according to Hernandez* account, 0 differs widely from the 
indigoes. 

1 Wight, leones, t. 305 ; Boyle, III. Himal., t. 105; Baker, in Flora 

W Bril. Ind.y ii. p. 08; Brandis, Fore si Flora, p. 130. 

3 (jnillcimn, Perrottofc, and Richard, Fhiro- ffmetj. Trnlamm, p. 178. 

3 Richard, Tcntanan FI. Ah/ss., i. 184 ; Oliver, FI. of Trap. J/r., 
ii. p. 07; Sdiweinfnrih and Asclicrson, Aufzdhl nna, j>. 256. 

4 Unger, Fjlanzen. < l . All. Jojilptens, p. 60 j Bickering, ChronoL 
-Imi/i*/., p. 413. 

5 lloynier, Ecu numiv. ties Juifs, p.1-39 ; ties Eijypticns, p. 354. 

c Hernandez, T/iiv*., p. 108. 
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Henna — Laivsonia alba, Lamarck (La.irsonw inermis 
and L, s pinosa of different authors). 

The custom among Eastern women of staining their 
nails red with the juice of henna-leaves dates from a 
remote antiquity, as ancient Egyptian paintings and 
mummies show. 

It is difficult to know when and in what country this 
species was first cultivated to fulfil the requirements of a 
fashion as absurd as it is persistent, but it may be from 
a very early epoch, since the inhabitants of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and the towns of Egypt had gardens. It may 
be Jett to scholars to show whether the practice of stabl- 
ing the nails began in Egypt under this or that dynasty, 
before or after certain relations were established with 
Eastern nations. It is enough for our purpose to know 
that Lav'sonin, a shrub belonging to the order of the 
Lythracete, is more or less wild in the warm regions of 
Western Asia and of A frica to the north of the equator. 

I have in my possession specimens from India, Java, 
Timor, even from China 1 * * and Nubia, which arc not said 
to be taken from cultivated plants, and others from 
Guiaua and the West Indies, which are doubtless fur- 
nished by the imported species. Stocks found it indige- 
nous in .ileluchistan.- Roxburgh also considered it to he 
wild on the Coromandel :i coast, and Tlv wait-os 4 mentions 
it in Ceylon in. a manner which seems to show that it is 
wild there, Clarke 5 * says, “very common, and cultivated 
in India, perhaps wild in the eastern part." it is pos- 
sible that it spread into India from its original home, as 
into Amboy na 0 in the seventeenth century, and perhaps 
more recently into the West Indies , 7 in the wake of culti- 
vation; for the plant is valued for the scent, of its flowers, 
as well as for the dye, and is easily propagated by seed. 

1 Fortune, No. 32. 

3 Aitehison, C kital. of VI. of Punjab and Sindh, p. 00; Boissicr, ]•'!,. 

Orient., ii. p. 714. 

4 Roxburgh, FI. hid., ii. p. 258. 

4 Thwaites, Fnmn. FI. Zrtjl., p. 122. 

5 Clarkotin Hooker’s FI. Frit, huh , ii. p. 273. 

c Rumphius, Amb., iv. p. 42. 

7 Griflebach, 17, Brit. IF. huh, i. p. 271. 
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There is the same doubt as to whether it is indigenous 
in Persia, Arabia, and Egypt (an essentially cultivated 
country), ‘‘in IS ubia, and even in Guinea, where specimens 
have been gathered. 1 2 * 4 It is even possible that the area of 
this shrub extends from India to Nubia. Such a wide 
geographical distribution is, however, always somewhat 
rare. The common names may furnish some indication. 

A Sanskrit name, si dv chew* is attributed to the 
species, but as it has left no trace in the different modem 
languages of India, I am inclined to doubt its reality. 
The Persian name hanuo, is more widely diffused and 
retained than any other (hina of the Hindus, hewn eh and 
alherina of the Arabs, kinna of the modem Greeks). 
That of c/jprofi f used by the Syrians of the time of 
Dioscorides;'' has not found, so much favour. This fact 
supports the opinion that the species grew originally 
on the borders of Persia, and that its use as well as 
its cultivation spread from the East to the West, from 
Asia into Africa. 

Tobacco — Nicof.iava Tahacum . Linn tens ; and other 
sped es of Ku -of iv na. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the custom 
of smoking, of snuli -taking, or of chewing tobacco was 
diffused over the greater part of this vast continent. 
The accounts of the earliest travel lei's, of which the 
famous anatomist Tiedcmanii * lias made a v ery complete 
collection, show that the inhabitants of South America 
did not smoke, but chewed tobacco or took snuii* except 
in the district of La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay, 
where no form of tobacco was used. In North America, 
from the Isthmus of Panama and the West Indies as far 
as Canada and California, the custom of smoking was 
universal, and circumstances show that it was also very 
ancient. Pipes, in great numbers and of wonderful work- 
manship, have been discovered in the tombs of the Aztecs 

1 Oliver, VI. of Tmp. Ajr., ii. p. 483. 

2 Fiddington, fmlrv. 

* Dioscorides, I, c. J24 ; Lcnz, Bnl. d. Altov , p. 177. 

4 Tiedemann, (Jcsckichte dex Tabaka, in 8vo, 1854. For Brazil, wo 
Martins, Beit rage znr Ethnographic uml Sprachkimdv Aiiwrika*, i. p. 711). 
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ill Mexico 1 and in the mounds of the United States ; 
some of them represent animals foreign to North America/ 2 3 4 

As the tobacco plant is an annual which gives a great 
quantity of seeds, it was easy to sow and to cultivate or 
naturalize them more or less in the neighbourhood of 
dwellings, but it must be noted that different species of 
the genus Nicotiana were employed in different parts 
of America, which shows that they hail not all the 
same origin. Nicotiana Tabacimn , commonly cultivated, 
was the most widely diffused, and sometimes the only 
one in use in South America and the West Indies. The 
use of tobacco was introduced into La Plata., Paraguay; 5 
and Uruguay by the Spaniards, consequently we must 
look further to the north for the origin of the plant. 
Do Martins does not think it was indigenous in Brazil/ 1 
and lie adds that the ancient Brazilians smoked the 
leaves of a species belonging to their country known 
to botanists as Nicotiana Lanfj^loc/ii When I went 
into the question in 1.8o5, B I had not been able to dis- 
cover any wild specimens of Nicotiana Tabacmn except 
those sent by Blanchet from the province of Bahia, 
numbered 3223, No author, either before or since that 
time, has been more fortunate, and 1 see that Messrs. 
Fllickiger and Hanbury, in their excellent work on 
vegetable d rugs/ 5 say positively, “The common tobacco 
is a native of the new world, though not now known 
in a wild state.” I venture to gainsay this assertion, 
although the wild nature of a plant may always be 
disputed in the case of a plant which spreads so easily 
from cultivation. 

We find in herbaria a number of specimens gathered in 
Peru without indication that they were cultivated or that 
tl ley grew near plantations. Boissier' s herbarium contains 

1 Tiodoniann, p. 17, pi. 1. 

* Tlio drawings on these pipes uro reproduced in Naidailltic’g recent 
work, Lt'.s Premiers Homme* el (e* Temp* Prehisforiqv.es, vul. ii. pp. 
45 , 18 . 

3 Tiodtjinann, pp. 3S, ,19. 

4 Martius, 8 !jst. Mat. Afrd. Bra*., p. 120 ; FL Bra*., vol. x. p. 191. 

■’ A. do Candolle, Ueogr, Bof. Hawoiniee, p. 849. 

Fltickigct' and Haiibmy, Pharmacographia , p. 418. 
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two specimens collected by Pavon, from different locali- 
ties. 1 Pavon says in bis flora that the species grows in 
the moist warm forests of the Peruvian Andes, and that it 
is cultivated. But — and this is more significant — Edouard 
Andre gathered specimens in the republic of ficijuador 
at Saint Nicholas, on the western slope of the volcano of 
Cora/, on in a virgin forest. These he was kind enough 
to send me. They are evidently the tall variety (four to 
six feet) of N. Tahacinu, with the upper leaves narrow 
and acuminate, as they arc represented in the plates of 
11 ay no and Miller. 2 3 4 5 The lower leaves are wanting. The 
flower, which gives the true characters of the species, is 
certainly that of iV. Tabacmi, and it is well known that 
the height of this plant mid the breadth of the leaves 
vary in cultivation;* Ft is very possible that its original 
country extended north as far as Mexico, as far south as 
Bolivia, and eastward to Venezuela. 

A'ieofiuua rustica, Linnmus, a species with yellow 
flowers, very different from Tabacuyin; 1 and which yields 
a coarse kind of tobacco, was more often cultivated by 
tlie Mexicans and the native tribes north of Mexico. I 
have a specimen brought from California hy Douglas in 
1837, a time when colonists were still few; but American 
authorities do not admit that the plant is wild, and Dr. 
Asa Gray says that it sows itself in waste places;' This 
was perhaps tin? ease with the specimens iri Boissier’s 
herbarium, gathered in Peru by Pavon, ami which he 
docs not mention in the- Permian flora. The species 
grows in abundance about Cordova in the Argentine 
Republic*, 6 but from what epoch is unknown. From the 

1 Olio of these ix classed under Hits name AVn./, fcniirt}»a % which in 
my opinion in fclte same’, species, tall, but not woody, as the name would 
load ono to believe. N. (uirinda tu, Rortero, is also Tahacum , according* 
to iriv authentic specimens. 

- JTayno, A rzneiknndn Gcieavhsr , vol. xii, t. 41. j Miller, Figures of 
Plants, pi. 185, f. 1. 

3 The capsule is sometimes shorter and sometimes longer than the 
calix, on the same plant, in Andre’s specimens. 

4 See the figures of N. rnstica in Flee, Tapes do Families Nniurelles 
do France, Solan-eas ; Halliard, 7 in-hior do. France, t. 289. 

5 Asa Gray, fhjn. Flora of Forth Aincr. (1878), p. 241. 

3 Martin dc Moussy, Deter* dc la Hcpnb. Argent., i. p. 19S. 
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ancient use of tho plant and the home of the most analo- 
gous species, the probabilities are in favour of a Mexican, 
Texan, or Californian origin. 

Several botanists, even Americans, have believed that 
the species came from the old world. This is certainly 
a mistake, although the plant lias spread here and there 
oven into our forests, and sometimes in abundance, 1 
having escaped from cultivation. Authors of the six- 
teenth century spoke of it as a foreign plant introduced 
into gardens and sometimes spreading from them. 2 It 
occurs in some herbaria under the names of iV. tar- 
tar iar, turcica, or sihirica; but these are garden-grown 
specimens, and no botanist has found the species in Asia, 
or on the borders of Asia, with any appearance of wildness. 

This leads me to refute a widespread and more per- 
sistent error, in spite of what I proved in 1855, namely, 
that of regarding some species ill described from culti- 
vated specimens as natives of the old world, of Asia in 
particular. The proofs of an American origin are so 
numerous and consistent that, without entering much 
into detail, I may sum them up as follows : — 

A. Out of fifty species of the genus Nicotiana found 
in a wild state, two only are. foreign to America; namely, 
A r . mavoheax of New Holland, with which is joined 
N. rot a udi folia of the same country, and that which 
Yentiriat had wrongly styled N". an dulata; and N. fra- 
fjan.% Hooker, of the Isle of Pines, near New Caledonia, 
which differs very little from the preceding. 

R Though the Asiatic people are great lovers of 
t obacco, and have from a very earl y epoch sought tho 
smoke of certain narcotic plants, none of them made use 
of tobacco before the discovery of America. Tiedemann 
has distinctly proved this fact by thorough researches 
into the writings of travellers in the Middle Ages. 3 He 
even quotes for a later epoch, not long after the dis- 
covery of America, between 1540 and 1003, the fact that 

1 Bui Hard, 7 Icrbier de France . . 

2 Cmsalpinus, lib. viii. crap. 44; Bauliin, Hist., jii. p. 630. 

3 Tiodcnmnn, Geschichtn den Tabaks (1.854), p. 208. Two years 
earlier, Volz. Bntragv r: nr C alt it njeschi ch tv, had collected a number 
of facts relative to tho introduction of tobacco into different countries. 
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several travellers, some of whom were botanists, such as 
Bel on and Rail wolf, who travelled through the Turkish 
and Persian empires, observing their customs with much 
attention, have not once mentioned tobacco. It was 
evidently introduced into Turkey at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the Persians soon received it 
from the Turks. The first European who mentions the 
smoking of tobacco in Persia is Thomas Herbert, in 1G26. 
No later travellers have omitted to notice the use of the 
hookah as well established. Olearius describes this ap- 
paratus, which lie saw in 1(533. The first mention of 
tobacco in India is in 1G05, 1 and it is probable that it 
was of European introduction. It was iirst introduced 
at Arraean and Pegu, in 10 JO, according to the traveller 
Mothold* There are doubts about Java, because Rum- 
phius, a very accurate observer, who wrote in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, says 11 that, according 
to the tradition, of some old people, tobacco had been 
employed as a medicine before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in 1.41)0, and that only the practice of smoking it 
had been communicated by the Europeans. Rumphius 
adds, it is true, that the name tabavo or tambuco, which 
is in use in all these places, is of foreign origin. Sir 
Stamford Rattles, 1 * in his numerous historical researches 
on Java, gi ves, on the other hand, the year 100! as the 
date of the introduction of tobacco into Java. The 
Portuguese had certainly discovered the coasts ol* Brazil 
between 1500 and 1504, blit Vasco di (Jama and his 
successors w r ent to Asia round the Cape, or through the 
Red Sea, so that they could hardly have established 
frequent or direct communications between America and 
Java. Nicot had seen the plant in Portugal in 15G0, so 
that the Portuguese probably introduced it into Asia 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Thunborg 
affirms 5 tha.t the use of tobacco was introduced into 

1 According to an anonymous Indian author quoted, by Tiedcniann, 
p. 229. 

2 Ticdemann, p. 23 4. 3 Rumphius, Herb. Amloin, y. p. 225. 

4 Raffles, Dexcr. of Java , p. 85. 

* Thunborg, Flora Japan ica, p. 91. 
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Japan by the Portuguese, and according to early travellers 
quoted by Tiedemann, this was at the beginning* of the 
seventeenth century. Lastly, the Chinese have no original 
and ancient sign for tobacco ; their paintings on china 
in the Dresden collection often present, from the year 1700 
and never before that date, details relating to tobacco, 1 
and Cl i in esc students are agreed that Chinese works do 
not mention the plant before the end of the sixteenth. 
century. 2 If it be remembered with what rapidity the 
use of tobacco has spread wherever it has been intro- 
duced, these (.lata about Asia have an incontestable force. 

0. The common names of tobacco con linn its 
American origin. If there had been any indigenous 
species in the old world there would, be a great number 
of different names ; but, on the contrary, the Chinese. 
Japanese, Javanese, Indian, Persian, etc., names are 
derived from the American names, pcLum, or labul;., 
taboh , tambor., slightly modified. It is true that Pid- 
dington gives Sanskrit names, ilhmnrapabm and tarn- 
rakovM /* but Adolphe Pictet informs me that the first of 
these names, which is not in Wilson’s dictionary, means 
only leaf for smoking, and appears to be of modern com- 
position; while the second is probably no older, and 
seems to be a modern modification of the American 
names. The Arabic word rfowhan simply means smoke. 1 

Lastly, we must inquire into the two so-called Asiatic 
Nieot lance. The one, called by Lehmann Nicotiana 
c/duams, came from the Russian botanist Fischer, who 
said it was Chinese. Lehmann said be had seen it in a 
garden. Now, it is well known liow often an erroneous 
origin is attributed to plants grown by horticulturists 
and besides, from the description, it seems that it was 
simply AT. Tabmtvm, of which the seeds had perhaps 
come from China. 5 The second species is N. pcrsica, 

1 Klemtn, ((noted by Ticdeinaun, p. 25(5. 

* Stanislas .lulien, in do Candolle, Gow'/r. Hoi. Rain., p. 851; 
Bretsohnnidcr, Study and Value, etc., p. 17. 

3 Piddington, Index. 4 Forsknl, p. 03. 

3 Lehmann, Jlisforia Nicolinarum , p. 18. The epithet wffruiicoaa 
is an exasyg oration applied to the tobaccos, which arc always annual, i 
have said already that N. svffrulicow of difforent authors is N. Tabacuw. 
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Lind Icy, figured in the Botanical Register (pi. 1592), 
of which the seeds had been sent from Ispahan to the 
Horticultural. Society of London, as those of the best 
tobacco cultivated in Persia, that of Sell ini z. Lindley 
did not observe that it corresponded exactly to A. alata, 
drawn throe years before by Link and Otto 1 from a 
plant in the gardens at Berlin. The latter was grown 
from seed sent by Hello from Southern brazil. It is 
certainly a Brazilian species, with a white elongated 
corolla, allied to iV. maveolevx of New Holland. Thus 
the tobacco cultivated sometimes in Persia along with 
the common species, is of American origin, as 1 declared 
in my Geographical Botany of 1855. I do not under- 
stand how tin’s species was introduced into Persia. It 
must have been from seed taken from a garden, or 
brought by chance from America, and it is not likely 
that its cultivation is common in Persia, for Olivier and 
Bruguiere, and other naturalists who have observed the 
tobacco plantations in that country, make no mention 
of it. 

From all these reasons T conclude that no species of 
tobacco is a native of Asia. They are all American, 
except A. ma.veolcns of New Holland, and A. frayrans 
of the Isle of Pines to the south of New Caledonia. 

Several Nicoliunas, besides N. Tabacnm and N. rns- 
tica , have been cultivated here and then; by savages, 
or as a curiosity by Europeans. It is strange that so 
little notice is taken of these attempts, by means of 
which very choice tobacco might be obtained. The 
species with white flowers would yield probably a light 
and perfumed tobacco, and as some smokers seek the 
strongest tobaccos and the most disagreeable to non- 
smokers, 1 would recommend to their notice A. anyvsti- 
folia of Chili, which the natives call tabaeo del diahlo* 


1 Link and Otto, Ic.ovcx Plant. Ifar. Port. in 4to, p. U3, t. 32. 

Scndtner, in Flora Brazil, vol. x. p. 107, describes t he. name plant »h 
S ello, as it seems from the specimens collected l v t.lris traveller; and 
(jrisebach, Synibolw FI. Argent.* p. 213, mentions iV. alata in the pro- 
vince of Enlrwios of the Argentine republic. 

* Bertero, in De Cand., Prodr., xii., sect. 1, p. 5G8. 
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Cinnamon — Cinnamon wm zeylan ic nn i , Breyn. 

This little tree., belonging to the laurel tribe, of which 
the bark of the young branches forms the cinnamon of 
commerce, grows in great quantities in the forests of 
Ceylon. Certain varieties which grow wild on the con- 
tinent of India were formerly considered to be so many 
distinct species, but Anglo-Indian botanists are agreed 
in connecting them with that of Ceylon. 1 

The bark of 0. zeylauienm, and that of several uncul- 
tivated species of Cin/nu-mtmwm, which produce the 
cassia, or Chi arse can, sue, have been an important article 
of commerce from a very early period. Fluckiger and 
Hanbuiy- have treated of this historical question with 
so much learning and thoroughness, that we need only 
refer to their work, entitled l*lHirmtuMjiuph:ia t or His- 
tory of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin, ft is 
important from our point of view to note how modern 
the culture is of the cinnamon tree in comparison with 
the trade in its product. It. was only between .1765 and 
1770 that a Ceylon colonist, named do lvoke, aided by 
Falck, the governor of the island, made some planta- 
tions which were wonderfully successful. They have 
diminished in Ceylon in the last few years, but others 
have been established in the tropical, regions of the old 
and new worlds. The species becomes easily naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation; 1 as birds are fond of the 
fruit, and drop the seeds in the forests. 

China Grass Dochmeria niren , Hooker and Arnott. 

The cultivation of this valuable U rticacm lias been 
introduced into the south of France and of the United 
States for about thirty years, but commerce had pre- 
viously acquainted us with the great value of its fibres, 
more tenacious than hemp and in some cases flexible as 
silk. Interesting details on the manner of cultivating 

1 Tlivvailos, Knnm. PI. Zelanov, p. 252; Brandis, Forest Flora of India, 
p. 375. 

3 Kliiokigor and Uanbury, Pharmaeoymphia, p. *M57 ; Porter, The 
Tropica 1 . A'irir.id lurid, p. 2(58. 

8 Brandis, Forest Flora ; Griscbach, Flora of Bril. H r . India la., 
p. 170. 
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the plant and of extracting its fibres 1 may bo found in 
several books; .1 shall confine myself here to defining as 
clearly as l can its geographical origin. 

To attain this end we must not. trust to the vague 
expressions of most authors, nor to the labels attached 
to the specimens in herbaria, since frequently no dis- 
tinction has been made between cultivated, naturalized, 
or truly wild plants, and the two varieties of Boehm avU i 
7 lived (Urfbui ultra, Linnmus), and Boehmcrhi tenaeix- 
x htuf, Gaudiehaud, or B. ra/ndicanx , Hasskarl, have, been 
confounded together; forms which appear to be varieties 
of the same species, because transitions between them 
have boon observed by botanists. There is also a sub- 
variety, with leaves green on both sides, cultivated by 
Americans and by M. de Malirtie in the smith of France. 

The variety earliest known (Ur/ira ninea, L.), with 
leaves white on tin* under side, is said to grow in China 
and some neighbouring countries. Li mucus says it is 
found on walls in China, which would imply a plant 
naturalized on rubbish-1 leaps from cultivation. But 
Loureim* says, “ h a!,] fat ct abnvdautcr coUlnr in, Cochin- 
China d China” and according to Benthaiu, 8 the collector 
Champion found it in abundance in tlic ravines of the 
island of Hongkong. According to Kranchot and Sava- 
tier, 1 it exists in Japan iu clearings and hedges ( in, frtUi - 
cclix umhettsix d w-pibux). Blanco 5 says it is common in 
the Philippine Isles. I find no proof that it is wild in 
Java, Sumatra, and other islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Rumphius 8 knew it. only as a cultivated plant. 
Roxburgh 7 believed it to be a native of Sumatra, but 
Miquei 8 does not confirm this belief. The other varieties 

1 J Miihiri i<*, Johi'Yi. d'Atfric. Brut hfw\ 1S71, JN72, vol. ii. "N»>. HI; 
do la Koquo, ibid.., No. 20, Hull. S fmr. dAodim.. J.S72, p. l-'iU ; Vilinoriu, 
Bon Jurdinisr, 1SS0, pt. 1, p. .700; VolillarL, /hndm sur lea Fib ran 
Yt-yrtaifs Tfrfilex, p. 1)0, pi. 2. 

2 LouriMi'o, /'7. C-nrhiti., ii. p. OSH. 

• { Jfciittii.'irn, FI. Uonyk'Hii,', p. XU. 

* FramdioL and Sa-varior, Kn".m. Plant. Jap., i. p. 1H0. 

s lllanco, Flora do. Filip., cdii.-. 2, p. ‘Rvi. 

* Jiamphiurf, Ambuin , v. ]J. 211. 

7 Roxburgh, FI. lml., iii. p. 51)0. 

8 Miqucl, Sumatra. Germ. edit., p. 170. 
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have nowhere been found wild, which supports the 
theory that they arts only the result of cultivation. 

Hemp — Cannabis sat Ira, Liunsous. 

Hemp is mentioned, in its two forms, male and female, 
in the most ancient Chinese works, particularly in the 
Shu-Kiny, written 500 n.c. 1 

It has Sanskrit names, hhanya and yanyiha? The 
root of these words, any or an,, recurs in all the Indo- 
European and modern Semitic languages : bany in Hindu 
and Persian, yanya in Bengali, 8 In inf in German, hemp 
in English, ckanvre in (french, /.anas in Keltic and 
modern Breton, 1 cannabis in Greek and Latin, cannub 
in Arabic. 5 

According to Herodotus (born 484 n.c.), the Scythians 
used hemp, but in liis time the Greeks were scarcely 
acquainted with it.® llicro II., King of Syracuse, bought 
the hemp used for the cordage of his vessels in Gaul, and 
Lucilius is the earliest Homan writer who speaks of tins 
plant (100 n.0.). Hebrew books do not mention hemp. 7 
It was not used in the fabrics which enveloped the 
mummies of ancient Egypt. Even at. the end of the 
eighteenth century it was only cultivated in Egypt for the 
sake of an intoxicating liquid extracted from the plant. 8 
The compilation of Jewish laws known as the Talmud, 
made under the Homan dominion, speaks of its textile 
properties as of a little-known fact.® It seems probable 
that the Scythians transported this plant from Central 
Asia and from Russia when they migrated westward 
about 1500 R.O., a little before the Trojan war. It may 
also have been introduced by the earlier incursions of the 
Aryans into Thrace and Western Europe; vet in that case 
it would have been earlier known iu Italy. Hemp has 

1 lfret schneider, On the Study and Value, etc., pp. 5, 10, 48. 

2 (’iddiiigton, Index; Roxburgh, FI. Ind ., edit. 2, vol. iii. p. 772. 

J Roxburgh, ibid. 

4 Uoynior, Economic den Celias, p. 4 IS; Logon idee, Diet. Das- Breton. 

* J. If u nihct'i., formerly pvol'e>sor of Arabic; at Genova, says t fie names 
is kannab, kon-nab. It on -nab. h^n-nah, halted ir, according to tho locality. 

“ Athenians, quoted by Holm, G'lltvrpjlahzcn , p. ICS. 

7 Hosc'ttmiillor, Hand. Bibt. A I. teeth. 

8 Forska), Flora ; Delile, Flore d'Kgypte. 

* Reynicr, Economic dcs Arabets, p. 434. 
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not been found in tlie lake -dwellings of Switzerland 1 and 
Northern Italy. 2 

The observations on the habitat of Caimahw safiva 
agree perfectly with the data furnished by history and 
philology. 1 have treated specially of this subject iri a 
monograph in I* rodromm, IS(Jl)/ 

The species has been found wild, beyond a doubt, to 
the south of the Caspian Sea, 4 in Siberia, near the Irtvseh, 
in the desert of the. Kirghiz, beyond Lake Baikal, in 
Dahuria (government of Jrkutsh). Authors mention it 
also throughout Southern and Central Russia, and to the 
south of the Caucasus/* but its wild nature is here less 
certain, seeing that these are populous countries, and that 
the seeds of the hemp are easily diffused from gardens. 
The anfhjuitv of the cultivation of hemp in China leads 
ine to believe that its area extends further to the east, 
although this has not yet been proved by botanists/ 
Boissier mentions the species as “almost wild in Persia.” 
1 doubt whether it is indigenous there, since in that ease 
the Creeks and Hebrews would have known of it at an 
earlier period. 

White Mulberry — il lorm alba , Linmeus. 

The mulberry tree, which is most commonly used 
in 'Europe, for rearing silkworms, is Morn* alba. Its 
very numerous varieties have boon carefully described by 
Scringe, 7 and more recently by Bureau/ That most 
widely cultivated in India, Moras indie, a, Linmeus 
(Hunt# allot, var. Indira , Bureau), is wild in the Punjab 
and in Sikkim, according to .Brandis, inspector-general of 
forests in British India/ Two other varieties, ,s errata 
and cwtpidalif, are also said to be wild in different pro- 

1 Heor, VcLrr d. Mach*, p. 25. 

’ l Sordelli, NUizi** sail. Slaz. di Ltiyuzza, 1 880. 

3 Vol. xvi. sect.. 1, p. 80. 

4 Do Bunge, 7 lull. SV. r,nf. Or. Fr., ISfiO, p. 30. 

5 Lodnbour, Flora Jiossicu, iii. p. I»31. 

0 Bunge found hemp in the north of China, hut among rubbish (Fount. 
No. 338). 

7 Scringe, Description vt Culture dr* Muriers. 

8 Bureau, in Do Candolle, Frodrotuus, xvii. p. 238. 

9 Brand in, Forest Flora uj North- West and Cent ral Jtulio , 1 874, 
p. 108. This variety has black fruit, like that of Morns ni<jru. 
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vinccs of Northern India. 1 Hie Abbe David found a 
perfectly wild variety in Mongolia, described under the 
name of mougolica by Bureau; and Dr. Bretschneider 2 3 
quotes a name yen, from ancient ('hi nose authors, for the 
wild mulberry. 

It is true he does not say whether this name applies 
to the white mulberry, })e-mvg, of the Chinese planta- 
tions^ The antiquity of its culture in China, 4 and in 
Japan, and the number of different varieties grown there, 
lead us to believe that its original area extended east- 
ward as far ns Japan; but the indigenous llora of Southern 
China is little known, and the most trustworthy authors 
do not affirm that the plant is indigenous in Japan. 
Franchet and Savatier 5 say that it is “cultivated from 
time immemorial, and become wild hero and there ” It 
is worthy of note also that the white mulberry appears 
to thrive especially in mountainous and temperate coun- 
tries, whence it may be argued that it was formerly 
introduced from the north of China into the plains of 
the south. It is known that birds are fond of the fruit, 
and bear the seeds to great distances and into unculti- 
vated ground, and tins makes it difficult to discover its 
real! y < >rigi n a 1 h abi tat. 

This facility of naturalization doubtless explains the 
presence in successive epochs of the white mulberry in 
Western Asia and the south of Europe. This must have 
occurred especially after the monks brought the silk- 
worm to Constantinople under Justinian in the sixth 
century, and as the culture of silkworms was gradually 
propagated westwards. However, Targioni has proved 
that only the black mulberry, M. 'nigra, was known in 
Sicily and Italy when the manufacture of silk was intro- 
duced into Sicily in 1148, and two centuries later into 


1 Biirc.Mii, ibid., from the spofrimcnH of several travellers. 

2 Bretsclmeulor, Hindu and Vtdun, etc., j>. 12. 

3 This name occurs in the Pent-sau , according to Hitler, Erdlcwn.de. 
xvii. p. 48U. 

4 Phut says {'Arilsr.hr iff <1. (Irsrllsch. Erdkintde, 1871, p. 102) that 
its cultivation dates from <1000 years h.c. 

* Franchet and Savatier, Enum. Plant. Jay., i. p. 433. 
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Tuscany. 1 According to the same author, the introduction 
of the white mulberry into Tuscany dates at the earliest 
from the year 1340. In like manner the manufacture of 
silk may have begun in China, because the silkworm is 
natural to that country; hut it is very probable that the 
tree grew also in the north of India, where so many 
travellers have found it wild. In Persia, Armenia, .and 
Asia Minor, I am inclined to believe that it was natura- 
lized at a very early epoch, rather than to share U rise- 
bach’s opinion that it is indigenous in the basin of the 
Caspian Sea. Hoissior does not give it as wild in that 
region. 5 * Utilise 8 found it in Persia, near Eri van and 
Jlashnariisehiii, and he adds, “naturalized in abundance 
in Gllulan and Mascndoran.” Lcdobuur, 4 in bis Russian 
flora, mentions numerous localities round the Caucasus, 
but be does not specify whether the species is wild or 
naturalized. In the Crimea, (I recce, and Italy, it exists 
only in a cultivated state/* A variety, ta.fanca, often 
cultivated in the south of Russia, has become naturalized 
near the Volga.* 5 

If the white mulberry did not originally exist in 
Persia and in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, it 
must have penetrated there a long while ago. T may 
<juotc in proof of this the name tut, tuff I , (via , which is 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Tartar. There is a Sanskrit 
nan U'Jnfii? which must he connected with the same root 
as the Persian name: but no Hebrew name is known, 
which is a confirmation of the theory of a successive 
extension towards the west of Asia. 

I refer those of my readers who may desire more de- 
tailed information about the introduction of the mulberry 
and of silkworms to the able works of Targioni. arid 

1 Ant. Tiirs'ioni, Vvnni Florid suit * lnirodvzionv • li Yurie Finnic mill' 
Anricolhira Toscana, p. 1SS. 

- Boissier, FI. Orient., rv. p. 1153. 

3 Bulise, /I nj;l< hi at >/j /hr Tru nrconvndrtt mid Verde n PjUurxnn, p. 203. 

4 Lednlinur, FI. iii. p, 013. 

5 Steven, Vcrs/nch cist. d. Taurisr.h. Jtaibi/is, p. 313; IleUlreicli, Pjlan • 

dcs A ft Lichen- Fbaue, p. 50S; Uertoloni, FI. llal., x. p. 177; Camel, 

Ft. Toscana, p. 171. 

6 Bureau, do (Jam!.. JVoJr., xvii. p. 23K. 

7 Roxburgh, FI. hid . ; Fiddiugton, hater. 
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Ritter, to which I Lave already referred. Recent dis- 
coveries made by various botanists have permitted me 
to add more precise data than those of Ritter on the 
question of origin, and if there are some apparent contra- 
dictions in our opinions on other points, it is because the 
famous geographer luis considered a number of varieties 
as so many di Heron t species, whereas botanists, after a 
candid examination, have classed them together. 

Black Mulberry -Murm nigra , Linnams. 

This tree is more valued for its fruit than dor its 
leaves, and on that account I should have included it 
in the list of fruit trees; but its history can hardly be 
separated from that of the white mulberry. Moreover, 
its leaves are employed in many countries lor the feeding 
of silkworms, although the silk produced is of inferior 
quality. 

The black mulberry is distinguished from the white 
by several characters independently of the black colour 
of the fruit, which occurs also in a low varieties of the 
M. alba? It has not a great number of varieties like 
the latter, which argues a less ancient and a less general 
cultivation and a narrower primitive area. 

(3 reek and Latin authors, even the poets, have men- 
tioned Mora* nigra , which they compare to Fwvx syco- 
morn*. and which they even confounded originally with 
this Egyptian (roe. 

Commentators for the last two centuries have quoted 
a number of passages which leave no doubt on this head, 
but which are devoid of interest, in themselves. 5 * They 
furnish no proof touching the origin of the species, which 
is presumably Persian, unless we are to take seriously 
the fable of Pyramvts and Thisbe, of which the scene was 
in Babylonia, according to Ovid. 

Botanists have not yet furnished any certain proof 
that this species is indigenous in Persia. Boissior, who 
is the most learned in the iloras of the East, contents 

1 Reielienbneh gives good figures of both species in his leones FL 
Gem., 657, boS. 

* Fraas, M*/n. i'L Cln m., p. 230 ; Lodx. Bnl. drr Alien Gr. nnd Tbm. t 
p. 41.9 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. p. 482; llehn, Cult toyjlanzen , edit. 3, 
p. 33ti. 
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himself with quoting Hohenacker as the discoverer of 
M. nigra in the forests of Lenkoran, on the south coast 
of the Caspian Sea, and he adds, “ probably wild in the 
north of Persia near the Caspian Sea.” 1 2 Ledebour, in his 
Russian flora, had previously indicated, oil the authority 
of di lie rent, travellers, the Crimea and the provinces south 
of the Caucasus; 3 * but Steven denies the existence of the 
species in the Crimea except in a cultivated state. 11 Tchi- 
hateheff end Koch found the black mulberry in high 
wild districts of Armenia, it is very probable that in 
the region to the smith of the Caucasus and of the 
Caspian Sou Mo r//s nigra is wild and indigenous rather 
than naturalized. What leads me to this belief is(.l) 
that it is not known, even in a cultivated state, in India, 
China, or Japan ; (ti) that it has no Sanskrit name; (3) 
that it was so early introduced into Cveocc, a country 
which had intercourse wi I h Armenia at an early period; 1 

Mo pus nigra spread so little to the south of Persia, 
that no certain Hebrew name is known for it, nor even 
a Persian name distinct from that of Moran alba, it 
was widely cultivated in Italy until the .superiority 
of the white nml berry for the rearing of silkworms was 
recognized. In Civeec the black mulberry is still the 
most cultivated. 5 6 Tt has become naturalized here and 
there ill these countries and in Spain. 0 

American Alo e— -Agave Aniariraw/,, Linmeus. 

This ligneous plant, of the order of Amaryllldaccru , 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in Mexico under 
the names UKti/uog or nail, in order to extract from it, at 
the moment when the flower stem is developed, the wine 
known as pnfjfm. Humboldt has given a full descrip- 
tion of this culture, 7 * * and lie tells us elsewhere H that the 

1 Boitisier, FL Orient., iv. p. 11511 (published 1879). 

2 Ledebour. FI. !!•**., iii. p. Gil. 

- Steven, ) d. Tour. Hath. j>. 31 it. 

1 TohihiiteliefF, ti'jtus. of (Sri.sebneli’rf YJyuiaiion iLi (jloht, i. 124. 

5 Heldveieh, Nv.tejtjlanzun (inrr.heulamln, p. 19. 

6 Bcrtoloni, Flora It of., x. p. 179; Viviani, FI. Dalmat., i. p. 220; 

Willkomin and Lnugn, Pnulr. Ft. p. 250. 

1 Humboldt, Nouvdfo Fspayne, ed. 2, p. *187. 

• Humboldt, in K. until, Fiova Genera, i. p. 297. 
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species grows in the whole of South America as far as 
five thousand feet of altitude. Jfc is mentioned 1 in 
Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, and Cuba, but it must 
be observed that it multiplies easily by such era, and 
that it is often planted far from dwellings to form 
fences or to extract from it the fibre known as pile, and 
this makes it difficult to ascertain its original habitat. 
Transported long since into the countries which border 
the Mediterranean, it occurs there with every appearance 
of an indigenous species, although there is no doubt as 
to its origin . 2 Probably, to judge from the various uses 
made of it in Mexico before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, it came originally from thence. 

Sugar-Cane - tin w/tarum offiemn rum, Lmruens. 

The origin of the sugar-cane, of its cultivation, and 
of the manufacture of sugar, are the subject of a very 
remarkable work by the geographer, Karl Ritter . 3 T need 
not follow his purely agricultural and economical details; 
hut for that which interests us particularly, the primitive 
habitat of the species, he is the best guide, and the facts 
observed during the last forty years for the most part 
support or confirm his opinions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated at the present day in all 
the warm regions of the globe, but a number of historical 
facts testify that it was first grown in Southern Asia, 
whence it spread into Africa, and later into America. 
The question is, therefore, to discover in what districts 
of the continent, or in which of the southern islands of 
Asia, the plant exists, or existed at the time it was first 
employed. 

Ritter has followed the best methods of arriving at a 
solution. He notes first that all the species known in a 

1 Grisi-bach, VL of Brit. W. rod. h., ]>. G82. 

2 Alph. do Candolle, Hot. liaison nee, p. 730 ; H. Hoffmann, in 

lip Frol's ( jurtmllora , 1ST 5, p. 70. 

3 K. Hitter, ITrhcr cl io tfeiMjraphLirh* Vorhrni */*#£»/ i/rs ftuekrrrohrs, 
iu 4to, lOS pages (according to J’ritzel, The*. Lit. ]fat.) ; Die Cvltur 
det /nekerruhrs, Succhttrttm, in Axivu, Oeogr. Yerbrei! umj, etc., e?tc., in 
8vo, O t pages, without date. This monograph is full of learning and 
judgment, worthy of the best epoch of German science, when English 
or French authors were quoted by all authors with as much care as 
Germans. 
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wild state, and undoubtedly belonging to the genus Sac- 
char win , grow in India, except one in Egypt, 1 Five 
species have since been described, growing in Java, New 
Guinea, Timor, and the Philippine Isles. 1 2 3 The proba- 
bilities are all in favour of an Asiatic origin, to judge 
from the data furnished by geographical botany. 

Unfortunately no botanist bad discovered at the time 
when Hitter wrote, or has since discovered, Sacehara-m 
ofjiciuanua wild in India, in the adjacent countries or 
in the archipelago to the south of Asia. All Anglo- 
Indian authors, Roxburgh, Wnllich, Hoyle, etc., and more 
recently Ailohison 2 only mention the plant# as a culti- 
vated one. Roxburgh, who was so long a collector in 
India, says expressly, “where wild 1 do not know." The 
family of the Gram! new has not yet appeared in 
Sir Joseph Hookers ilora. For the island, of Ceylon. 
Thwailos does not even mention the cultivated plant. 4 
Rum phi us, who has carefully described its cultivation 
in the Hutch colonies, says nothing about the home 
of the species. 31i*jiiel, Masskarl, and Blanco mention no 
wild specimen in Sumatra, Java, or the Philippine Isles. 
Oawfurd tried to discover it. but failed to do so. 5 * At the 
time of Cook s voyage Forster found the sugar-cane only 
as a cultivated plant in the small islands of the Pacific/' 
The natives of New Caledonia cultivate a number of 
varieties of the sugar-cane, and use it constantly, sucking 
the syrup from the cane ; but Vicillard 7 takes care to say, 
“ From the fact that isolated plants of Sttnl/ffru/ni ojjici- 
narmn are often found in the middle of the bush and 
even on the mountains, it would be wrong to conclude 
that the plant is indigenous ; for these specimens, poor 
and weak, only mark the site of old plantations, or 

1 Kimili. 7w <«»/. Plant. (IS3S), vol. i. p. 474. Thom i« no more 
recent descriptive work on the family of* the (Irainima:, nor the germ# 
March a ru m. 

- Mi quo I, Plum halite Bahivtr, 1855, vol. iii. ]». 511. 

3 Aitchisou, Cato l ague uf Punjab and Sindh, 77 an Is, J809, p. 173, 

4 Thwaites. Pinna. PL Xnjlvii tip. 

5 Crawi'urrJ, hoi ion Arrhip., i. p. 175. 

ti Forster, Dr- Plant i* feculenlit. 

7 Vieillard, Annulet da i Sc. Pal,, 1th scries, vol. xvi. p. 32. 
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arc sprung from fragments of cane left by tlie natives, 
who seldom travel without a piece of cane in the hand.” 
In 1 SCI , Bentham, who had access to the rich herbarium 
of Ke.w, says, in his Flora of Jl ongkoiaf, “We have no 
authentic and certain proof of a locality where the 
common sugar-cane is wild.” 

I do not know, however, why Bitter and every one 
else has neglected an assertion of Loureiro, in his Flora 
of Cuchlu-Ckivu? “ Habitat, et colitur abimdanti.ssiino 
in omnibus provinciis regni Cochin -Chineusis : siiuul in 
aliipiilms impovii sinensis, sod minori ropia.” The word 
Italy} tat. , separated by a comma, from the rest, is a distinct 
assertion. Loureiro could not have been mistaken about 
the Hovrharuvi offlr! narum, which he saw cultivated all 
about him, and of which lie rumncnit.es the principal 
varieties. He must haves seen plants wild, at least in 
appearance. They may have spread from some neigh- 
bouring plantation, but f know nothing which makes it 
unlikely that the plant should be indigenous in this warm 
moist district of the continent of Asia. 

Forskal* 3 mentions the species as wild in the moun- 
tains of Arabia, under a name which he believes to be 
Indian. If it came from Arabia, it would have spread 
into Egypt long ago. and the Hebrews would have 
known it. 

Roxburgh had received in the botanical gardens of 
Calcutta in I7U0, and had introduced into the planta- 
tions in Bengal, a Huccha rum to which lie gave the name 
of S. tiinaiw, and of which he published an illustration 
in his great work Plauluj Co i l o n un i del l an at, vol. iii. 
pi. It is perhaps only a form of S. oj)i.chmrum t 

and moreover, as it is only known in a cultivated state, 
it tells nothing about the primitive country either of 
tliis or of any other variety. 

A few botanists have asserted that the sugar-cane 
flowers more often in Asia than in America or Africa, 
and even that it produces seed 3 on the banks of the 

1 Loureiro, Cochin-Ch., edit. 2, vol. i. p. (>(>. 

8 Forskal, FL p/«- Arab ira f p. 10tf. 

* Macfndyea, On the Botanical Characters: of the Bwjar-Cane, in 
Hooker’s Bot. Miscell ., i. p. 101 ; Milycock, 7-7. Barb ad., p. 50. 
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Ganges, which they regard as a proof that it is indigenous. 
Maetadj'en says so without giving any proof. It was ail 
assertion made to him in Jamaica by some traveller; but 
Sir W. Hooker adds in a note, “ Dr. Roxburgh, in spite 
of his long resilience on the banks of the Ganges, has 
never seen the seeds of the sugar-cane/’ It rarely flowers, 
and still more rarely bears fruit, as is commonly the case 
with plants propagated by buds or suckers, and if any 
variety of sugar-cane were disposed to seed, it would 
probably be less productive of sugar arid would soon be 
abandoned. Jluinphius, a hotter observer than many 
modern botanists, has given a good description of the 
cultivated cane in the J hitch colonies, and makes an 
interesting remark . 1 “ It never produces flowers or fruit 
unless it has .remained several years in a stony place.” 
Neither he, nor any one else, to my knowledge, has de- 
scribed or drawn the seed. The flower, on the contrary, 
has often been figured, and [ have a line specimen, from 
Martinique . 2 Sehacht. js the only person who has given 
a good, analysis of the flower, including the pistil; he 
lmd not seen the seed ripe/* De Tussac/ who gives a 
poor analysis, speaks of the seed, but he only saw it 
young in the ovary. 

In default of precise information as to the native 
country of the species, accessory means, linguistic and 
historical, of proving an Asiatic origin, are of some 
interest. Ritter gives them carefully; I will content 
myself with an epitome. The Sanskrit name of the. sugar- 
cane was il’ftku, il:slmrn, or tkxkara, but the sugar was 
called sarLura, or wildiara, and all its names in our Euro- 
pean languages of Aryan origin, beginning with the 
ancient ones — Greek, for example — are clearly derived 
from this. This is an indication of Asiatic origin, and that 
the produce of the can (r was of ancient use. iri the southern 
regions of Asia, with which the ancient Sanskrit-speak- 
ing nation may have had commercial dealings. The 
two Sanskrit words have remained in Bengali under the 

1 Rumphius, Ambnin* v«>l. v. p. ISO. * Hehn, No. *180. 

3 Sclmcht, Madeira, mid Tunvriffe, tab. i. 

4 T tissue, Mure das Antilles , i. p. 153, pi. 23. 
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forms ik and a hit} But in other languages beyond the 
Indus, wo find a singular variety of names, at least when 
they are not akin to that of the Aryans ; for instance : 
'panchadara in Telinga, hjtnn in Burmese, mia in. the 
dialect of Cochin-China, lean and hilt a, or fsrhr, in Chinese ; 
and further south, among the Malays, taint, or tabu, for 
the plant, and ynla for the product. This diversity 
proves the great antiquity of its cultivation in those 
regions of* Asia in which botanical indications point out 
the origin of the species. 

The epoch of its introduction into different countries 
agrees with the idea that its origin was in India, Cochin- 
China, or the Malay Archipelago. 

The Chinese were not acquainted with the sugar-cane 
at a very remote period, and they received it from the 
West. Ritter contradicts those authors who speak of a 
very ancient cultivation, and l find most positive con- 
firmation of his opinion in Dr. lhv.tschn eiders pamphlet-, 
drawn up at Pekin with the aid of all the resources of 
Chinese literature. 2 “ I have not been able to discover,” 
be says, “any allusion to the. sugar-cane in the most 
ancient Chinese books (the live classics).” If, appears to 
have been mentioned for the first time by the authors of 
the second century before Christ. The first description 
of it appears in the Ntin-faiij/dHtto-mn-idnaiaf/, in the 
fourth century: “The c/m? eh a, kau-uhe (kau, sweet, cite, 
bamboo) grows,” it says, “ in Cochin-China, ft is several 
inches in circumference, and resembles the bamboo. The 
stem, broken into pieces, is eatable and very sweet. The 
sap which is drawn from it is dried in the sun. After a 
few days it becomes sugar (hero a compound Chinese 
character), which melts in the mouth. ... In the year 
280 (of our era) the kingdom of Funan (in India, beyond 
the Ganges) sent sugar as a. tribute” According to the 
Pevl-8an, an emperor who reigned from Ceil to i>f>0 A.D., 
sent a man into the Indian province of Behar to learn 
! how to manufacture sugar. 

There is nothing said in. these works of the plant 

1 Piddnigi.on, Index. 

a BrotschTieidcr, On the Study and Value, otw, p]>. 1-5 -47. 
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growing wild in China ; on the contrary, the origin in 
Cochin-China, indicated by Loureiro, finds an unexpected 
con (in nation. Lt .seems to me most probable that its 
primitive range extended Irom 'Bengal to Cochin-China. 
It may have included the Sunda Isles and the Moluccas, 
whose climate is very similar; but there are quite as 
many reasons for believing that it was early introduced 
into these from Cochin-China or the Malay peninsula. 

The propagation of the sugar-cane from India west- 
ward is well known. The Greco-lioman world had a 
vague idea of the rc**d (calamm) which the Indians 
delighted to chew, and from which they obtained sugar. 1 
On the other hand, the Hebrew writings do not mention 
sugar ; 3 whence we may infer that the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane did not exist west of the Indus at the time 
of the Jewish captivity at Babylon. The Arabs in the 
Middle Ages introduced it into Egypt, Sicily, and the 
south of Spain; 5 where it flourished until the abundance 
of sugar in the colonies caused it to be abandoned. Don 
Henriquez transported the sugar-cane from Sicily to 
Madeira, whence it was taken to the Canaries in 1503; 1 
Jlence it was introduced into Brazil in. the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 5 Jt was taken to St. Domingo 
about 1520, and shortly afterwards to Mexico; 0 to 
Guadeloupe in .10-14, to Martinique about 1050, to Hour- 
boil when the colony was founded. 7 The variety known 
as 0/ahit/i , which is not, however, wild in that island, 
and which is also called Jioiirfton, was introduced into 
the French and English colonies at the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century/ 4 

1 See the quotations from Strabo, Dioseoridow, Plmy, ole., in Lon/., 
flni ait ik dor .1 fieri (ifb'rlfu nud Hnnif.r t I Suit, p. 2(>7 ; Fin^crhut, in Flora, 

I S3!*, vol. ii. p. 5:20; and many oilier aut hors. 

2 RoseTiiiiullei*. Ilaiidfnirh tier lilhf. All-art Ik 

* Caf.i'n< r ri,-r Uural ilr flarih , writ von in the tenth century for Spain, 
translated by Duivau do. Ia Malle in his ( 'limn lulu- fi/: do L’UalUt «/; da 
l?A fidalnu?ir t p. 71. 

* Von Much, (Umar. In*. 5 Piso, llrfoi 7, p. 49. 

* Humboldt, A r *#i#L\ K.qujynni cd. 2, vol. iii. p. H-k 

r Not-. Slat. <ur Lv Col. Crane., i. pp. 2(»7, 29, 83. 

* Mncfiitlvon, in Hooker, Hut. Miscall, i. p. 101 ; Haycock, FI. Harbatl . , 
p. 50. 
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The processes of cultivation and preparation of the 
sugar are described in a number of works, among which 
the following may be recommended : do Tussac, Flore 
dee Antilles, 3 vols., Paris; vol. i. pp. 151-182; and 
Madadyen, in Hookers Botanical Miscellany , 18530, 
vol. i. pp. 103-116. 



CHAPTER III. 

I'LAXTS < TmVAlKf) POft Til KIR FLOWERS, OR FOR THE 
GROANS WHICH ENVELOP THEM. 


Clove — Ctwytyphylhut a mnatir-ns, Linnmus. 

TJjo elovo used for domestic purposes is the calix and 
flower-bud of a plant b« •longing to the order of Jlyr- 
iacem. Although (ho plant lias been often described and 
very well drawn from cultivated specimens, some doubt 
remains as to its nature when wild, i spoke of it in my 
Urofjrnpltirffl Hotnny in lSoa, but it does not appear 
that the tpieslion has made any further progress since 
then, which induces me to repeat here what I said then. 

“The clove must have come originally from the Moluc- 
cas/’ as Rumphiiis asserts, 1 for its cultivation was limited 
two centuries ago to a lew little islands in this archipelago. 
I cannot, however, find any proof that the true clove tree, 
with peduncles and aromatic buds, lias been found in a 
wild state. Rumplmis^ considers that a plant of which 
he gives a. description, and a drawing under the name 
Uarynplttjfln't n ay! rest re, belongs to the same species, and 
this plant is wild throughout the Moluccas. A native 
told him that the cultivated clove trees degenerate into 
this form, and Rumphius himself found a plant of 0. 
xylveMre in a deserted plantation of cultivated, cloves. 
Nevertheless plate- 3 differs from plate 1 of the cultivated 
clove in the shape of the leaves and of the. teeth of the 
calix. I do not speak of plate 2, which appears to be an 


1 ii. p. 3. 


2 


M 


ii. tali. 3. 
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abnormal form of the cultivated clove. Rumphius says 
that G. sylvestre has no aromatic properties ; now, as 
a rule, the aromatic properties are more developed in the 
wild plants of a species than in the cultivated plants. 
Sonnerat 1 also publishes figures of the true clove and of 
a spurious clove found in a small island near the country 
of the Papuans. It is easy to see that his false clove 
differs completely by its blunt leaves from the true clove, 
and also from the two species of Rumphius. I cannot 
make up my mind to class all these different plants, wild 
and cultivated, together, as all authors have done. 2 It 
is especially necessary to exclude, plate 120 of Smmerat, 
which is admitted in the Botanical Maya nine. An 
historical account of the cultivation of the clove, and of 
its introduction into different countries, will be found in 
the last-named work, in the Dktionmiirc d* Agrioidluw, 
and in the dictionaries of natural history. 

If it be true, as Roxburgh says, : ‘ that the Sanskrit 
language had a name, luvunya, for the clove, the trade 
in this spice must date from a very early epoch, oven 
supposing the name to he more modern than the true 
Sanskrit. Hut 1 doubt its genuine character, for the 
Romans would have known of a substance so easily trans- 
ported, and it does not appear that it was introduced 
into Europe before the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portuguese. 

Hop —Humid uh J/upiduH, Li rime us. 

The hop is wild in Europe from England and Sweden 
as far south as the mountains of the Mediterranean basin, 
and in Asia as far as Damascus, as the south of the 
Caspian Sea, and of Eastern Siberia, 4 but it is not found in 
India, the north of China, or the basin of the river Amur. 5 

1 Sonnorat, Voy. Nmiv. (Jluin., tab. 11!), 120. 

2 Tluiuberg, ii. p. S2li ; Do Candolle., Protlr., iii. p. 2G2 j ILookcr, 
.B<>1. May., tab. 2710; Kas.sk ail. Cat. Jlort. I><»j or. Alt.. p. 201. 

3 Roxburgh, Flora huitca , edit. 1832, vol. ii. p. 1 !)k 

4 Alph. flu Candolle, in I’roilromvs, vol. xw., suet. I, p. 20; Boissior, 
FI. Orient. % iv. p. 1153; Holionnckcr, Kvum. Plant . Talysch, p. 30 ; Bulise 
Aufztihlung Traiiscaucaxicti. p. 202. 

4 An erroneous transcription of wliat Asa Gray (Botany of North. 
Unit at States, edit. 5) says of tUo hemp, wrongly attributed to the hop 
in Prodromal* , and repeated in the French edition of this work, should 
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In spite of the entirely wild appearance of the hop in 
Europe in districts far from cultivation, it has been some- 
times asked if it is not of Asiatic origin. 1 I do not think 
this can he proved, nor even that it is likely. The fact 
that the (I reeks and Latins have not spoken of the use 
of the hop in making beer is easily explained, as they 
were almost entirely unacquainted with this drink. If 
the Creeks have not mentioned the plant, it is simply 
perhaps because it is rare in their country. From the 
Italian name Iti/ndo it seems likely that Pliny speaks of 
it with other vegetables under the name la pnx sal icMirhix* 
That the custom of brewing with Imps only became 
general in the Middle Ages proves nothing, except that 
other plants were formerly employed, us is still the case 
in some districts. The Kelts, the Hermans, other peoples 
of the north and even of the south who had the; vine, 
made beer” either of barley or of other fermented grain, 
adding in certain cases different vegetable substances — the 
hark of the oak or of the tamarisk, for instance, or the 
fruits of Mfjiiva yale* It is very possible that they 
did not soon discover the advantages of the. hop, and tlmt 
even after those were recognized, they employed wild 
hops before beginning to cultivate them. The first men- 
tion of hop-gardens occurs in an act of donation made by 
Pepin, lather of Charlemagne, in 7b8. fl In the fourteenth, 
century it was an important object of culture in (Germany, 
but it began in England only under Henry VUl.° 

The common names of the hop only furnish negative 
indications as to its origin. There is no Sanskrit name, 7 

he corroded. Ilmnnhi# Lupulit# id indigenous in ( lie oast of flic United 
St at is, and also in the island of Yo&n, according to a let Lor from 
Maxirnnwica. An lion’s Noi i-r, l.ssi. 

1 Helm, vnd lhiaMhieri: iii ihren 11,-brrynn'j tins Aden, 

edit. 3, p. nr*. 

* Pliny, Hid., hk. 21, e. 15. lTo mentions :ispnrse.rus in this con- 
nection, un.il iho young shouts of the hop me son u: times eaten in this 
manner. 

3 Tacitus, Germania, cap. 25 ; Pliny, hk. IS, c. 7 ; Ilthn, Kultur- 
■pjtanzan, edit. 3, pp. 125 -137. 

* Volz, Beitragn zur (Julli.'rgesrhichte, p. H9. * Jiml. 

* Hcckmann, Erjinthinnen, quoted by Yol/.. 

1 Piddiiigton, Index; Pick, Wbrterb, Indu-Germ. Hprachen, i. ; Ur- 
spraclic'. 
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awl this agrees with the absence of the species in the region 
of the Himalayas, and shows that the early Aryan peoples 
had not noticed and employed it. I have i| noted before 1 
some of the European names, showing their diversity, 
although some lew of them may bo derived from a com- 
mon stock. Helm, the philologist, has treated of their 
etymology, and shown how obscure it is, but lie lias not 
mentioned the names totally distinct from humic, hopf or 
hop, and clniij'Ji of the Scandinavian, Gothic, and Slav 
races; for example, Apiui in Lotte, A pw/jui^ in Lithua- 
nian, ftij) in Esthonian, bfust in IlKrian , 2 which have 
evidently other roots. This variety tends to confirm the 
theory that the species existed in Europe before the 
arrival of the Aryan nations. Several different peoples 
must have distinguished, known, and used this plant suc- 
cessively, which confirms its extension, in Europe and in 
Asia before it was used in brewing. 

Carthamine Curlhmutts I i/nr forint*, Lin mens. 

The composite annual which produces the dye called 
eartlnmiine is one of the most ancient cultivated species. 
Its flowers are used for dyeing in red or yellow, and the 
setM Is yield oil. 

The grave-cloths which wrap the ancient Egyptian 
mummies are dyed with cartharnine ; 1 and quite recently 
fragments of the plant have been found in the tombs 
discovered at l)eir el Halum.* Its cultivation must also 
be ancient in India, since there are two Sanskrit names 
for it, cnsumhha and ku .nntjnffam, of which the first has 
several derivatives in the modern languages of the 
peninsula;' The Chinese only received carthamine in 
the second century R.C., when Chang-kien brought it 
hack from .Hactriana . 6 The Greeks and Latins were 
probably not acquainted with it, Ibr if is very doubtful 
whether this is the plant which they knew as cnikos or 
enictifi . 1 At a later period the Arabs contributed largely 

1 A. tl«* Candolle, OV'u./r. !><>/.. fun’s., j». S,">7. 

2 Did. MS., compilod from floros. MoviUi. 

1 Ufitroi*, Die. Pfhinzen des A I ten .Hpjptenu, p. -IT. 

4 8c.lnvcinfurt.li, iu a letter to M. RoiFsior, 1882. 5 Piddinglon, Index. 

* Ureipclincider, Study and Value, «. fee., p. 15. 

r Sen Tiivgioni, Cvitui St arid, p. It'S. 
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to diffuse the cultivation of carthamine, which they 
named f/orhm, I'.n rlvnb, whence cariltarnine, or uxfur, 
or ihridh , or moral) u f l a diversity indicating an ancient 
existence in several countries of Western Asia or of 
Africa. The progress of chemistry threatens to do away 
with the cultivation of this plant as of many others, but 
it still subsists in the south of Europe, in the East, and 
throughout the valley of the Nile. 2 

No botanist has found the carthamine in a really 
wild state. Authors doubtfully assign to it an origin in 
India or Africa, in Abyssinia in particular, hut. tiny have 
never seen it except in a cultivated state, or with every 
appearance of having escaped from cultivation. 1 ' 1 

Mr. Clarke, 4 formerly director of the. Botanical Cardens 
in Calcutta, who has lately studied the < impost ttv of 
India, includes the species only as a cultivated one. 
The summary of our modern knowledge, of the plants 
of the Nile region, including Abyssinia, by Schwcinfnrth 
and. Aschersoii, 5 only indicates it as a cultivated species, 
nor does the list- of the plants observed by Roll Us on his 
recent journey mention a wild carthaniinc/'’ 

As the species has not been found wild either in 
.India or in Africa, and as it has been cultivated for 
thousands of years in both countries, the idea occurred 
to me of seeking its origin in the intermediate region; a 
method which had been, successful in other eases. 

Unfortunately, the interior of Arabia is almost un- 
known. Eorskai, who has visited the coasts of Yemen, 
has learnt nothing about the carthamine : nor is it 
mentioned among the plants of Butt a- and of Box'd. .But 
an Arab, Abu Anita, quoted by Kim Buithar, a 1 hirteenth- 
C( ‘ii tiny writer, expressed himself as follows : 7 — - if Usfur, 
this plant: furnishes a substance used as a dye ; there are 
two kinds, one cultivated and one wild, which both grow 

1 Forskal, FI. slujupi., p. 73; Elm Baitliar, Genii. Inins., ii. pp. UK5, 
293 ; i. p. 18. 

2 See Gas par in, Court d'Agric., iv. p. 217. 

3 Boiaaier, FI. Orient., iii. p. 710 ; Oliver, Flora of Trop. A Jr., iii. p. 430. 

4 Clarke, Coinposihr f inline, 1870, p. 21-1. 

5 Schwrinfurth and A^cIum-hou, Aufzahluny, p. 283, 

*' liolilfs, Kufra, in Svu, 1881. 7 Elm Uiuthar, ii. p. 106. 
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in Arabia, of which the seeds are called dkurthum” 
Abu Anifa was very likely right. 

Saffron ~(-rocm striivn#, Lin mens. 

The saffron was cultivated in very early times in the 
west of Asia. The Romans praised the saffron of Cilicia, 
which they preferred to that grown in Italy . 1 * Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Kashmir have been for a long time the 
countries which export the most. India gets it from 
Kashmir * 3 4 at the present day. Roxburgh and Wall id i 
do not mention it in their works. The two Sanskrit 
names mentioned by Piddington 3 probably applied to the 
substance saffron brought from the West, for the name 
ka#mirnjtuuinu appears to indicate its origin in Kashmir. 
The other name is hiukuma. The Hebrew word h trkovt 
is commonly translated saffron, but it more probably 
applies to carthamine, to judge from the name of the 
latter in Arabic .' 1 Resides, the saffron is not cultivated 
in Egypt or in Arabia. The Creek name is kroim . 5 * * 
Saffron, which recurs in all modern European languages, 
comes from the Arabic mhafamv , ft zafrwu? The 
Spaniards, nearer to the Arabs, call it azafran. The 
Arabic name itself comes from axsfar, yellow. 

Trustworthy authors say that C. stijivns is wild 
iri C recce 8 and in the Abruzzi mountains in Italy . 9 
Maw, who is preparing a monograph of the genus Crocus, 
based on a long series of observations in gardens and 
in herbaria, connects with (■. x uftivus six forms which 
are found wild in mountainous districts from Italy to 
Kurdistan. None of these, lu*. says , 10 are identical with 
the cultivated variety; hut certain forms described 
under other names (U. On.snii, (J. ( kirtwriylttianus, C. 
Thxmasii ). hardly differ from it. Tlic.se are from Italy 
and Gi •coco. 

1 Pliny, hk. xxi. c. <>. * lloyle, III Himal , p. 372. 

* Index, p. 2->. 

4 According 1» Forskal, Delilo, Rcynicr, Schwcinfurtli, and Ascherson. 

4 Theophrastus, Hist., I. (5, o. 0. 

G J. llauhin, Hint., ii. p. <>37. 7 Hoyle, III Himal 

* Sibthorp, Vrodr. ; Fnias, Syn. FI Clans., p. 292. 

9 J. Gav, quoted by Uabington, Man. Ilrit. FI 

10 Maw, in the Hardener's Citron 1881, vol. xvi. 
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The cultivation of saffron, of which the conditions 
arc given in the Gov rs d' Agriculture by Gas par in, and 
in the Bulletin de la Soviets d' A ocii mutation for 1S70, is 
becoming more and more rare in Europe and Asia. 1 It 
has sometimes had the effect of naturalizing the species 
for a few years at least in localities where it appears to 
le wild. 

1 Jacqucmont, Voyage* vol. iii. ji. 238. 



CHAPTER IV. 


HANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FIS I.' ITS. 1 

Sweet Sop, Sugar Apple 2 — Anon a sqiunuoso, Linmeus. 
(In JSritisli India, Custard Apple; but this is tlie name 
of Anona nmriatta in America.) 

Thu original home of this and other cultivated 
Anonaceai lias been the subject of doubts, which make 
it an interesting problem. I attempted to resolve them 
in 18 ;V>. r rho opinion at which I then arrived has been 
confirmed by the subsequent observations of travellers, 
and as it is useful to show how far probabilities based 
upon sound methods lead to true assertions, I will trans- 
cribe what I then said , 3 ment ioning afterwards the more 
recoi it d i se< >\ c*r i < *s . 

“ Robert Rrown ]>roved in ISIS that all the species 
of the genus Anona, excepting A nova scin'i/af rnnis, 
belong to America, and 110m 1 t,o Asia. Aug. do Sa.int- 
Milaire says that, according to Vellozo, A. *</ut/m<wr. was 
introduced into Jhazil, t.bat it is known there under 
the name of }rinha , from its resemblance to a fir-cone, 
and of uta , e violently borrowed from the names aftoa and 
of in, whicli are those of the same plant in Asia, and 
which belong to Eastern languages. Therefore, adds de 

* The word fruit is hero employ'd in the vulgar son so, for any fleshy 
part whirh enlarges after the flowering. I 11 the strictly butniiieul souse, 
the Anonaccran, sirawherrins, riishowy, pine -apples, uml bread fruit are not 
fruits. 

* A. syuamom 1 is figured in Dcscourtilz, Flore des Antilles, ii. pi. 
Honker's ifof. May., 3095 : and Tussac, Flore des Antilles , iii. ph 4. 

* A. de Candolle, (JtUejr. Bvt . Rais., p. 851). 
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Saint-Hilairn, 1 tlie Portuguese transported A. squamosa 
from their Indian to their American possessions, etc.” 

Having marie in 18:12 a review of the family of the 
Anonaceje/ I noticed how Mr. Brown’s botanical argument 
was ever growing stronger; for in spite of the considerable 
increase in the number of described Anoimceie, no Anona, 
nor even any species of Anonacem with united ovaries, 
had been found to be a native of Asia. 1 admitted 8 
the probability that the species came from the West 
Indies or from the neighbouring part of the American 
continent ; hut I inadvertently attributed this opinion to 
Mr. .Brown, who had merely indicated an American origin 
in general. 1 

Pacts of different kinds have since confirmed this 
view. 

‘'Amnia xqtinmosa has been found wild in Asia, 
apparently as a naturalized plant : in Africa, and espe- 
cially in America, with a ll the conditions of an indigenous 
plant. In fact, according to Dr. Boyle/’ the species has 
been naturalized in several parts of India; but he only 
saw it apparently growing wild on the side of the moun- 
tain near the fort of Adjecgurh in Bund lee mid, among 
teak trees. When so remarkable a tree, in a country so 
thoroughly explored by botanists, has only been discovered 
in a single locality beyond the limits of cultivation, it is 
most probable that it is not indigenous in the country. 
Sir Joseph Hooker found it in the isle of St. Jago, of the 
Cape Verde group, forming woods on the hills which over- 
look the valley of St. Domingo/ 1 Since /I. xqoaviosa 
is only known as a cultivated plant on the neighbouring 
continent; 7 as it is not even indicated in (Juinea by 
Tlionning, 8 nor in Congo/' nor in Senegal* i bin, 10 nor in 

1 Au£. do Sninl-ll Main: 1 , Plantes vsuctlrs i7«\$ hV^aiV/V/ix, lik, vi. p. 5. 

2 Alph. do Caivlollo, Mein. $»c. J'bas. ei il'llUt. Nat. He tJeuei'S. 

3 Ihul . . p. lJl of Min', priutod soparatoly. 

4 goo liuffiwj nf t'uihiO'imd tlm German translation of Brown’s works, 
which has alplmbotiail lablos. 

5 Iloylc, III. JJUanL. p. (JO. 

• Wfthh, in Ft. Niar.. p. 07. 1 That., p. 204. 

* Thonning, VI. Gain-. 9 Brown, C-migo. p. (i. 

10 Guillem in, 1’orrotlct, and Richard, Tentmuen FI. Seneg. 
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Abyssinia and Egypt, which proves a recent introduction 
into Africa; lastly, as the Cape Verde Isles have lost a 
great part of their primitive forests, 1 believe that this 
is a case of naturalization from seed escaped from gardens. 
Authors are, agreed in considering the species wild in 
Jamaica. Formerly the assertions of ftloane 1 and Brown 2 
might have been disregarded, but they are confirmed by 
Macfadycn. a Martins found the species wild in the 
virgin forests of Para. 4 He even says, ‘ S/jlnisfr/nlnu in 
nmtwribiiH jKtra*iuHilnift innuri.' whence it may bo in- 
ferred that, these trees alone formed a forest. Splitgerber 6 
found it in the forests of Surinam, but lie says, * An 
y.ponfarim?' The number of localities in this part of 
America is significant. 1 need not remind my readers 
that no tree growing elsewhere than on the coast has 
boon found truly indigenous at once in tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America. 0 The resuit of my researches renders 
such a fact almost impossible, and if a tree were robust 
enough to extend over such an area, it would be extremely 
common in all tropical countries. 

“Moreover, historical and philological facts* tend also 
to confirm the theory of an American origin. The details 
given by Rurnplmis 7 show that An ova xqtuuvosa was 
a plant newly cultivated in most of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. Forster does not mention the culti- 
vation. of any- Anonaeea in the small islands of the 
Pacific. 8 Jtheede 9 says that A. .sy/v/ovposo. is an exotic 
in Malabar, but was brought to India, first by the Chinese 
and the Arabs, afterwards by the Portuguese. It is cer- 
tainly cultivated in China and in (.Whin-China, 10 and in 
the Philippine Isles, 11 but we do not know from what 
epoch. It is doubtful whether the Arabs cultivate it. 12 

I Slosuic, ,/am., ii. p. IRS. 2 P. Drown, Jaw., p. 257. 

* Mae.l'advpti, ./'V. .Jam., p. 0. i Martins, l'L liras., fuse. ii. p. 15. 

* Splitgerber, Nodari. Kraidk. Arch., ii. p. 250. 

* A. «k* Candolle, Geogr. Hof. Ruin., chap. x. 

7 Humph ins, i. p. 131). 8 Forster, Planttu FscuUmta'. 

* UUeiMlo. Malabar, iii. p. 22. 10 Loureiru, FI. Cochin,., p. 427. 

II Jilnnco, VI. Filip. 

18 This depends upon the opinion formed with respect to A. glabra , 
Forskul (A. Asialica, li. Dun. Anon., p. 71; A. For ska Hi, D. C. Syst., 
i. p. 472), which was sometimes cultivated in gardens in Egypt when 
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It was cultivated in India in Roxburgh's day ; 1 lie had 
uot seen tlie wild plant, and only mentions one common 
name in a modern language, the Bengali ala, which is 
already in Rheedo. Later the name gmifla-gahu* was 
believed to he Sanskrit, but Dr. Royle 3 having consulted 
Wilson, the famous author of the Sanskrit dictionary, 
touching the antiquity of this name, he replied, that it 
was taken from the tfnhfla Chunrihi, a comparatively 
modern compilation. The names of ala, ati, are found 
in IMiecdo and Rumphius.' This is doubtless the founda- 
tion of Saint-! iilaire’s argument; hut a nearly similar 
name is given to Av<ma s u/uamoxa in Mexico. r ri» is 
name is af< > ; akate <1i Pa audio, found in ilermtndez 5 
with two similar and rather poor figures which may he 
attributed either to A. su/iianatm, as Dunal thinks, or 
to A. ehcrlmoHa, according to Martins. 7 Oviedo uses 
the name anoib . K It is very possible that the name ala 
was introduced into Brazil from Mexico and the neigh- 
homing countries. It may also, 1 confess, have come 
from, the Portuguese colonies in the Mast Indies. Mar- 
tins says, however, that the species was imported from 
the West India Islands. 9 1 do not know whether he had 
any proof of this, or whether bespeaks on the authority 
of Oviedo's work, which he quotes and which I cannot 
consult. Oviedo’s article, translated by M aregraf, 10 
describes A. wfimwiMit without speaking of its origin. 

Forskal visitor! that country ; it was on llod Irsrhtu, flint is, coagulated 
riiilk. The rarity of its cultivation and the silence of smeient unifiers 
shown that il. way of modern inf lodncf ion into Egypt. Ebn Haitian* 
(Somltheiirior’s (lonoau ( niuslution, in 2 vols., IS 10). an Arabian physician 
of the thirteenth century, mentions no Aiinnumi, nor filename kw.hta. 
I do not see that Forskal'K description and illustration (l)osrr., p, 102. ic. 
tub. 15) differ from A. m/ //»/>»/ nntt. Cofpiobort’s specimen, mentioned in 
the tfyntewa, stereos with Fin-skaTs plate; blit as it is in flower while 
the plate shows the fruit, its identity cannot be proved. 

1 Roxburgh, FI. hid., edif. 1S32, v. ii. p. G57. 

* Piddingtnn, fnd.r.r, p. 0. * Royle, HI. flint., p. <50. 

4 Rhonda and liumphius, i. p. 130. 

* Hernando/, pp. 3 IS, lot. * Dunn)! Mt-m. Anon., p. 70. 

7 Martius, FI. Bran., fuse. ii. }). 15. 

* Hence the generic: name Ammo, which Lin metis changed to Annvwn 
(provision), because he did not wish to have any savage name, and did 
not mind a pun. 

8 Martins, FI. Bran., fasc. ii. p. 15. 


,0 Marcgraf, Brazil., p. 01. 
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“The sum total of the facts is altogether in favour of 
an American origin. The locality where the species 
usually appears wild is in the forests of Para. Its culti- 
vation is ancient in America, since Oviedo is one of the 
first authors (1o85) who has written about this country. 
No doubt its cultivation is of ancient date in Asia like- 
wise, and this renders the problem curious. It is not 
proved, however, that it was anterior to the discovery 
of America, and it seems to me that a tree of which the 
fruit is so agreeable \\ r i add have been more widely diffused 
in the old world if it had always existed there. More- 
over, it would be. difficult to explain its cultivation in 
America in the beginning of the sixteenth century, on the 
hypothesis of an origin in the old world.” 

Since I wrote the above, l find the following facts 
published by different authors:- — 

1. The argument drawn from the fact that there is no 
Asiatic species of the genus Anona is stronger than ever. 
A. AAiil’h'n, Li mucus, was based upon errors (sec my 
nob; in the (ii'orjr. Hut., p. SO:?). A. uhhtst/oUa (Tussac, 
FI. ties Antilles, i. p. 11)1, pi. 2-S), cultivated formerly 
in »St. Domingo as of Asiatic origin, is also perhaps 
.founded upon a mistake. 1 suspect that the drawing 
represents the flower of one species (yl. inurifaht) and 
the fruit of another (A. Mj-mnnotot-). No Anona lias been 
discovered in Asia, but four or five are. now 7 known in 
Africa instead of only one or two, 1 and a larger number 
than formerly in America. 

2. The authors of recent Asiatic floras do not hesi- 
tate to consider the Anona*, particularly A. squnrnom, 
widely is here and there found apparently w ild, as 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of cultivated ground 
and of European settlements." 

1 Sen Palter, Flow of Mauritius, p. 3. The identity admitted by 
Oliver, FI. Trap. An-., i. p. 10, of Ihe Anona- palnslris of America with 
that of Senegumbia, appears to mo very e.vl raurdinary. although it is a 
species which grows in marshes; that is, having perhaps a very wide 
area. 

* Tlnnlcnr, hi. of Brit. Tad., i. p. 7H ; jUiquel. FL bulo-Bntara . i. part 2, 
p. 33 s Kurz, Fnr/st Flora of Bril, llunn., i. p. -10; Stewart and Brandis, 
Forests of India, p. 0, 
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3. In the new African floras already quoted, A. 
squamosa and the others of which I shall speak presently 
are always mentioned as cultivated species. 

4. McNah, the horticulturist, found A. squamosa in 
the dry plains of Jamaica, 1 2 3 4 5 * which confirms the asser- 
tions of previous authors. Hungers says y that the species 
is common in the thickets of Santa Cruz and Virgin 
Islands. I do not find that it has boon discovered wild 
in Cuba. 

“>. On the, American continent it is given as culti- 
vated. a However, M. Andre sent me a specimen from a 
stony district in the Magdalena valley, which appears to 
belong to this species and to ho wild. The fruit is want- 
ing, which renders the matter doubtful. Krom the note on 
tlm ticket, it is a delicious fruit like that (if A. nq Mi- 
mosa. Warming 1 mentions the species as cultivated at 
Lagoa Santa in Brazil. It appears, therefore, to be 
cultivated *»r naturalized from cultivation in Para, 
Guiana, and New Granada. 

In fine, it: can hardly he doubted, in my opinion, 
that its original country is America, and in especial the 
West India islands. 

Sour Sop — A mma mv./tcatn, LinruuuK. 

This fruit-tree/' introduced into all the colonies in 
tropical countries is wild in the West Indies; at least, 
its existence has been proved in the islands of Cuba. 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and several of the smaller 
islands. 0 it is sometimes naturalized on the continent 
of South America near dwellings. 7 A mini brought 
specimens from the district of Cauca in New Granada, 

1 Griricbiicli' FI. of Bnt, )}'. I. 1*1 ra, p. 5. 

2 /'Vi ru of St. 0 r-.-ic am! Virgin Isl m, p. 2'i. 

3 Trianu- :i iid Planchon, Froth', FL Foro-dramiiciisi*, p. 20; Sagofc, 
Journ. Sin:. d'H "it iv., IS72. 

4 Warming. Sotnlml-r ,ul. FI. ft# vs., vvi. p. -13 t. 

5 Fitpmxl in l)< i >f ■(•iii’t-ilz, 7*7. Mt-d. tics. Ant Ulus, ii. j)l. S7, ami. in 
Tus.sur, FI. dm .-1 niil/rs, ii. p. 21. 

c Rioliartl, Plantes V Mr olai rm de Cuba, p. 29; Swnrtz. Qbn., p. 221 ; 
1'. Brown, Jamaica, p. 255; Mac-fad yen, FI. of Jam. B p. 7; Egf'crs, FI. 
of St. Cruir , p. 23; (3ris( v h:irii, FI. BriJ. IF. /., p. 4. 

7 Martius, /•'/. Brasil , fuse. ii. p. 1; Split «»tr Ik; r, Pl. dc Surinam, in 
Fcdcrl. Kruidlc. Arch., i. p. 220. 
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but he does not say they were wild, and I see that 
Triaria (Prodr. FL Granai.) only mentions it as culti- 
vated. 

Custard Apple iri the West Indies, Bullock’s Heart 

in the East Indies — -A non a rctiralata, Linnaeus. 

This Anona, figured in Descourtilz, Flore Medicate 
dt ,w Ant Me s, ii. pi. S3, and in the Botanical Mwjazine, 
pi. 2012, is wild in (Juba, Jamaica, St. Vincent, Guade- 
loupe, Santa Oruz, and Barbados, 1 and also in the island 
of Tobago in the Bay of Panama, 3 and in the province 
of An( io(jiiia in New Granada. 3 If it is wild in the last- 
named localities as well as in the West Indies, its area 
probably extends into several states of Central America 
and of New Granada. 

Although the bullock's heart is not much esteemed 
as a IVn.it, the. species has been introduced into most 
tropical colonies. Rheede and Rumphius found it in 
plantations in Southern Asia. According to Wchvitsch, 
it has naturalized itself from cultivation in Angola, in 
Western Africa, 4 and this has also taken place in British 
India. 0 

Chirinioya — Avona Cl/rrimoldr. Lamarck. 

The ehirimoya is not so generally cultivated in the 
colonies as the preceding species, although, the fruit is 
excellent This is probably the reason that there is no 
illustration of the Imit better than that of Feuillee 
(O/w., iii. pi. 17), while the llower is well represented in 
pi. 201. L of the Botanical Naya.i'nie, under the name of 
A. hipeUda. 

In l Sou, I wrote as follows, touching the origin of 
the species: 1 * “The ehirimoya is mentioned by Lamarck 
and l)uual as growing in Peru; but Feu il lei?, who was 
the lirst to speak of it, 7 says that it is cultivated. Mac- 

1 Kioliavil, Macfadyen, Crisohucli, Eggcrs, Swartz, Maycock, FL 
Barh.i-.!., p. 

2 SiMMiianii, Hot. of thr. Hrrohi , p. 75. 

3 Traua ;iml Hunchon, Prodr. fl. Noro-Granat; p. 29. 

4 Oliver. Fl. Tiop. Air., i. p. 15. 

* Sir . 1 . Hooker, Fl. Brit. Jnd ., i. p. 78. 

0 !>o rinuloUe, Gi’ofir. Hot . fori*., p. 803. 

7 Fouilliie, Obs. t iii. p. 23, t. 17. 
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fadyeri 1 says it abounds in the Port Royal Mountains, 
Jamaica; but lie adds that it came originally from Peru, 
and must have been introduced long ago, whence it 
appears that the species is cultivated in the higher 
plantations, rather than wild. Sloane docs not mention 
it. Humboldt and lion pi and saw it cultivated in 
Venezuela ami New Granada; Martius in Brazil/ 2 where 
the seeds had been introduces l from Peru. Tin* species 
is cultivated in the Cape Verde Islands, and on the 
coast of Guinea, 3 but it does not appear to have been 
introduced into Asia, its American origin is evident. 
L might even go further, and assort that it is a native of 
Peru, rather than of New Granada or Mexico, it will 
probably be found wild in one of these countries. Meyeri 
has not brought it from Peru." 1 

My doubts are now lessened, thanks to a kind com- 
munication. from M. Ed. Andre. 1 may mention first, 
that 1 have soon specimens from Mexico gathered by 
Botteri and Bourgeau, and that authors often speak of 
(hiding the species in this region, in the West Indies, ill 
Central America, ami New Granada. It is true, they do 
not say that it is wild. On the contrary, they remark, 
that it is cultivated, or that it has escaped from gardens 
and become naturalized. 5 Grisebaeh asserts that it is 
wild from Peru to Mexico, but ho gives no proof. Audio 
gathered, in a valley in the south-west of Ecuador, 
specimens which certainly belong to the species as far 
as it can be assorted without seeing the fruit. He says 
nothing as to its wild nature, but the care with which 
he points out in other eases plants cultivated or perhaps 
escaped from cultivation, leads me to think that lie 
regards these specimens as wild. Claude. Gay says that 
the species lias been cultivated in Chili from time im- 
memorial. 0 However, Molina, who mentions several fruit- 

1 Macfadymi, ,A7. ,1am., p. 10. 2 UTartiiH, AY. Unix., fum\ iii. j>. ir>. 

3 H<u»ki?i*. f-7. Sigr., p. 205. 4 A'-!. Sat. fur., kix. suppl. L. 

* l!ii*.ha.nl. Float. lusr. </r; Cuba.', Gri-'obaHi, AY. It, it. IP. /.*. . 

Homsloy, Hiobmia Cenlr. Am,, p. 118; Kunfh, in Humboldt :md n<»n- 
plaml. Nova (Jen., v. p. 57 ; Triana and I’lanchon, Frodr, AY. Novo. 
{ rranat p. 2N. 

8 Gay, Flora Chil., i. p. (56. 
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trees in the ancient plantations of the country, does not 
speak of it. 1 

In conclusion, I consider it most probable that the 
species is indigenous in Ecuador, and perhaps in the 
neighbouring part of Peru. 

Oranges and Lemons — (-ilrus, Emmetts. 

The different varieties of citrons, lemons, oranges, 
shaddocks, etc., cultivated in gardens have* been the 
subject of remarkable works by several horticulturists, 
among which (bdlesio and liisso 2 * 4 hold the first rank. 
The difficulty of observing and classifying so many 
varieties was very great. Fair results have been 
obtained, but it must be owned that the method was 
wrong from the beginning, since the plants from which 
the observations were taken wen* all cultivated, that is 
to say, more or less artificial, and perhaps in some eases 
hybrids. Botanists are now more fortunate. Thanks to 
the discoveries of travellers in British India, they are 
able to distinguish the wild and therefore the true and 
natural species. According to Sir Joseph 1 looker/* who 
was himself a collector in India, the work of Brandis' 1 is 
the best on the Citm* of this region, ami he follows it 
in his flora. I shall do likewise in default of a mono- 
graph of the genus, remarking also that the multitude 
of garden varieties which have been described and 
figured for centuries, ought to be identified as far as 
possible with the wild species. 5 

The same species, and perhaps others also, probably 
grow wild in Cochin-China and in China; but this has 
not been proved in the country itself, nor by means of 
specimens examined by botanists. Perhaps the im- 
portant works of Pierre, now in course of publication, will 

1 Molina, .French trans. 

2 Gallesio, Trtiitc dii Citrus, in 8vo, Paris, 1S11- Ris->o ami Puitcan, 
Histoirn ;\ ? at u refit*. des Omnifers, ISIS, in folio, 109 plat-os. 

* .Honker, FI. of lirit. Ind., i. p. 515. 

4 Itruudis, forest Flora, p. 50. 

5 For a work of this nature, the first stop would ho to publish good 
..figures of wild species, showing particularly the fruit, which its not seen 

in herbaria. It would then bo scon which forms represented in the 
plates of liisso, Jhihiiuiol, and others, arc nearest to the wild types. 
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give information on this head for Cochin -China. With 
regard to China., 1 will quote tin* following passage from 
Dr. I hvlsch nobler, 1 * 3 which is interesting from the special 
knowledge of tho writer: — “ Oranges, of which there are 
a great variety in China, art* counted by tho Chinese 
among their wild fruits, it cannot he doubted that most 
of them are indigenous, and have been cultivated, from 
very early times. Thu proof of this is that each species 
or variety boars a distinct name, besides being in most 
cases represented by a particular character, and is 
mentioned in the Rhu-ktmj, llh-ytt, and other ancient 
works.” 

Men and birds disperse the* seeds of An rant ineom, 
whence results the, extension of its area, and its naturali- 
zation in all the warm regions of tho two worlds. It 
was observed B in America- from tlu* first century after 
die conquest, and now groves of oinnge lives have sprung 
up even in the south of the luiiled States. 

Shaddock f 7/fres dm t nunm, Willdeuow. 

J take tins spec.ii -s lirsi, because its botanical character 
is more marked than that of the. others. It is a larger 
tree, and ihis species alone has down on tho young 
shoots and the, under sides of the leaves. The. fruit is 
spherical, or nearly spherical, larger than an orange., 
sometimes even as large as a man's head. The juice is 
slightly acid, the rind remarkably thick, flood illus- 
trations of the fruit may be seen in Duhamel, Traitf- this 
Arhiva, edit. 2. vii. pi. 42, and in Tussac, Flow. drx Ant'd <cx } 
iii. pis. 17, IS. The number of varieties in the Malay 
Archipelago indicates an ancient cultivation. Its original 
country is not yet accurately known, because tho trees 
which appear indigenous may be the result of natural i?:a» 
lion, following frequent cultivation. Roxburgh says that 
the species was brought to Calcutta from Java/* and 
Rumphius 4 believed it to lx- a native of Southern China. 

1 UretschiiL’iiUT, On tho Stv.du and Value of Chi aw Jiutanwal TT'orA*, 
V- r ' r '- 

* Acosta, TIisl. Xnf. den Tnde.fi, Fr. tran*., lilftS, p. 187. 

3 Roxburgh, Flora I adieu, edit. 1832, iii. p. 303. 

4 ltumphiusi, Hart us Amlfrin&risis, ii. p. ‘J8. 


N 
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Neither he nor modern botanists saw it wild in the 
Malay Archipelago. 1 * 3 4 * * In China the species has a simple 
name, yu; but its written character" appears too com- 
plicated for a truly indigenous plant. According to 
Loureiro, the tree is common in China arid Cochin-China, 
but this lines not imply that it is wild/* It is in the 
islands to the cast of the Malay Archipelago that the 
clearest indications of a wild existence arc found. 
Forster' 1 formerly said of this species, "very common 
in the Friendly Isles.” Seem sum r ‘ is yet more positive 
about the Fiji isles. “ Extremely comm on,” he says, 
“and covering the banks of the rivers.* 

It would be strange if a tree, so much cultivated in 
the south of Asia, should have become naturalized to 
such a degree in certain islands of the Paci lie, while it 
has scarcely been seen elsewhere.. It is probably indi- 
genous to them, ami may perhaps yet be discovered 
wild in some islands nearer to Java. 

The French name., pom pdnuomc, is from the Dutch 
pampdmue*. Shaddock was the name of a captain who 
first introduced the species into the West Indies. 0 

Citron, Lemon —(Jit ran 'medico., I/mmeus. 

This tree, like tin; common orange, is glabrous in all 
its parts. Its fruit, longer than it is wide, is surmounted 
in most of its varieties bv a sort of nipple. The juice 
is more or less acid. The young shoots and the petals 
are frequently tinted rod. The rind of the. fruit is often 
rough, and very thick in some subvarieties. 7 

Hrandis and Sir Joseph J Looker distinguish four 
cultivated varieties : 

1. Cii.ru if medico proper {citron in English, ee dro- 
ller in French, ccdro in Italian), with large, not 

1 Miqiif'l, FI a m Tndo-Balnra, i. pi. 2, p. 520. 

’ IJrotselmoidor, tytudii and Value, etc. 

3 Lonruiro, VI. Cf'vhin., ii. p. 57-. For nnotlior species of the genes, 
ho says f lint, it is ruliiviitoil ami non -cultivated, p. 

4 Forster, Plant it* Hue nitwit* Ocean i Avitlrntin, p. 35. 

fl Seeiiuum, /-Vera I'iOViisis, p. 33. 

* Plukonei:, Ahmujeatcti, p. 231 1 ; SI cane, Jamaica, i. p. il., 

: Ccdrat 0. grots fruit oi’ Duhumcl, Traitc dcs Arhm «, edit. 2, vii. p. CS, 
pi. 22. 
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spherical fruit, whose highly aromatic rind is covered 
with lumps, and of which the juice is neither abundant 
nor very arid. According to Brandis, it was called 
I'ijapuca in Sanskrit. 

2. Oifrutt ’medial Lhvoninn (cif eonnirr in French, 
hunot* in Fnglish). Fruit of average size, not spherical, 
and abundant acid juice. 

Citnjx inrdiiur ncida ,(G. arUhu Roxburgh). Lime in 
Fnglish. Small flowers, fruit small and variable in shape, 
juice very acid. According to Brandis, the Sanskrit name 
was jumhirn. 

4 Cifrux rnr.dictt Limvtfa {('. Lime! fa and f7. Lam-in 
of liisso), with llowers like those of tlie preceding \uricty, 
but with spherical fruit and sweet, non-aromatic juice. 
In India it is called the nvn:t limr. 

The botanist Wight affirms that this last variety is 
wild in the Nilghcny Hills. Other forms, which answer 
more or Jess exartly to the three other varieties, have 
been (bund wild by sc \ oral Anglo-Indian botanists 1 in 
the warm districts at; the foot of the Himalayas, from 
Garwfil to Sikkim, in the south-east at Chittagong and 
in Iliirmah, and in the south-west in the western (Shanks 
and the Satpura Mountains. From this it cannot ho 
doubted that the species is indigenous in India, and even 
under different forms of prehistoric antiipiity. 

I doubt whether its area includes China or the Malay 
Archipelago. Loureiro mentions ( 'tine. s* met Hat in Cochin- 
Cliiria only as a cultivated plant, and Brotsclmeider tells 
us that tlie lemon has Chinese names whieli do not 
exist in the ancient writings, and for which the wriM.cn 
characters are complicated, indications of a foreign 
species. It may, he says, have been introduced. In 
Japan the species is only a cultivated one .* 2 Lastly, 
several of Humph i us' illustrations show varieties culti- 
vated in the Sunda Islands, hut none of these are con- 
sidered by the author as really wild and indigenous to the 
country. To indicate the locality, he sometimes used 

1 Rovlc, 17/. llimnl.* p. 120; Brandis, Fores!. Flora, p. 52; Hooker, 
Z-7. o/LV/7. i. p. :>1 1. 

2 Frouchot and Savatier, L'anm. Plant. Jup., p. 120. 
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the expression “ in hovfit x tylvnstribus” which might be 
translated .shrubberies. Speaking of his Lemon .v uttm 
( vol. ii.. pi. -.1). which is a (Jif.ru* 'htcdiru with ellipsoidal 
acid fruit, lie says it has been introduced into Amboyna, 
but that it is Commoner in Java, “ usually iti forests.” 
This may he the result of an accidental naturalization 
from cultivation. Miipicl. in his modern flora of the 
Dutch Indies, 1 * does not hesitate to say that (. ■ifrn.t medlar 
and (!. Llnnm/im are only cultivated in the archipelago. 

The cultivation of more or less acid varieties spread 
into Western Asia at an early date, at least into Mesopo- 
tamia and Media. This can hardly be doubted, for two 
varieties had Sanskrit mimes; and, moreover, the Creeks 
knew the fruit through the Medea, whence the name 
(■if rn.t mrdieo. Theophrastus 3 * * was the first to speak of 
it under the name of apple, of Media, and of Persia, in a 
phrase often repeated and commented on in the last two 
centuries. 11 It. evidently applies b> CKm* -hinHa/ ; but 
while lie explains how the .seed is first sown in vases, 
to be afterwards transplanted, the author does not say 
whether this was the (heck custom, or whether lie was 
describing I ho practice of the Modes. Probably the cif run 
was not then cultivated in (bv^ce. for the Romans did 
not grow if in their gardens at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Dioseorides, 1 horn in Cilicia, and who wrote in the 
first, century, speaks of it in almost the same terms as 
Theophrastus. It is supposed that the species was, after 
many attempts/’ cultivated in Italy in the third or fourth 
century. Palladius, in the fifth century, speaks of it as 
well established. 

The ignorance of the Homa-ns of the classic period 
touching foreign plants has caused them to confound, 
under tile name of liynina citrcv m, the wood of ( 'it mu, 
with that of Cedru.t, of which fine tables were made, and 

1 Mirjuol, Flora Indo-Jialava , i. pt. 2, p. 52S. 

1 TlmopliViist.iifi, 1. 4. c. -t. 

J IJtxUuus, in ThiypiirriMtus, edit.. 104 L pp. 322, 343 ; Risso, Trait c dn 

('itru .< , p. IPS; T.-irtrieiii, lUunii Slorlri, p. !!)>». 

1 Dicibcurulra, i. p. 100. a Targioui, Cauii SLorici. 
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which was a cedar, or a Tit tt if a, of the totally different 
family of Conifene. 

The Hebrews must have known the citron before the 
Romans, because of their fiv;juent relations with Persia, 
Media and the adjacent countries. The custom of the 
modern Jews of presenting then ini *lvt?s at the synagogue 
on the. day of the Least of Tabmnncles, with a citron 
in their hand, gave rise to t in? belief that the wo v*ll,jnlnr 
in Leviticus .signified lemon or citron; but Risso has 
shown, by comparing the. ancient texts, that it .signifies a 
line fruit, or the fruit of a line tree, lie even thinks 
that tlie Hebrew.-, did not know the citron or lemon nt 
tile beginning of our era, because the. Septnagint Version 
translates Itat/n.r by f»uit of a fine tree. Nevertheless, 
as the. <J reeks had s.vn the citron in Media. and in Persia 
in I ha time Th.-oph ra-. (u-, three centuries before ( 'hi ist, 
it: would be strange, if ilii* Hebrews bad not become 
acfjuainti d with ii.al. tbe time of (be Rnbylonish (.‘apt ivi tv. 
Resides, tbe historian .Josephus says that in Ids time tin* 
Ji.’Ws bore lYr.-bui apple*, -a a* I am, fn vs/cam, at their leasts, 
one of the. (hvek names for tier citron. 

The. \ a re* ties with veiy acid fruit, like. LUiVnm.m 
and (C:oo/, did not perhaps at, tract attention so early 
as the citron, however tin* strongly aromatic odour 
mentioned by D.ioseo rides and Theophiu.aus appears to 
indicate them. Tim Arabs extended the cultivation of 
the lemon in Alrica. and Kurope. According to ( hrllesio, 
they transported i t, in the tenth century (/four < ra, from 
the gardens of Oman into Palestine and Lgypk Jacijue.s 
do Vi try, in the thirteenth century, well described the, 
lemon which lie had seen ill Palestine. An. author 
named Falcnndo mentions in 1200 some very acid 
“lamias 7 ’ which were cultivated near Palermo, and 
Tuscany had them also towards the same period. 1 

Orange — (!U res A am a U am, Linriious (ex cl. var. y) ; 
Oil rus A h n (.nit a m Ri ss< >. 

Oranges are distinguished from shaddocks (0. ticca- 
muna) bv the complete absence of down oil the young 
shoots and leaves, by their smaller fruit, always spherical, 

1 Targioni, p. 217. 
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an<l by a thinner rind. They differ from 1 onions and ei irons 
in their pure while dowers; in tlie fruit, which is never 
elongated, and without a nipple on the summit ; in the rind, 
smooth or nearly so. and adhering hut lightly to the pulp. 

.Neither Risso, in his excellent monograph of Citrus, 
nor modern authors, as Jlraiidis and Sir Joseph Hooker, 
have been able to discover any other character than the 
taste to distinguish the sweet, orange from more or less 
bitter fruits. This ditlerenco appeared to me of such 
slight importance from the botanical point of view, when 
1 studied the question of origin in l So"), that 1 was 
inclined, wit.li llisso, to consider these, two sorts of orange 
as simple, varieties. Modern Anglo-Indian authors do 
the same. They add a third variety, which they cal! 
Urrtj'nuia, for the bergamot, orange, of which the fiower is 
smaller, and the fruit, spherical or pyriform, and smaller 
than the common orange, aromatic and slightly acid. 
This last form lias not been found wild, and appears to 
me to be rather a product of cultivation. 

I t is t) ft .i*n asked whether the seeds of sweet oranges 
yield sweet, oranges, and of latter, bitter oranges. It 
matters little from the point of view of the distinction 
.into species or varieties, for we know that both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms all characters are more 
or less hereditary, that certain varieties are habitually 
so. to such a degree that they should be called races, ami 
that the distinction into species jiui,»t. consequently be 
founded upon other considerations, such as the absence of 
intermediate forms, or the failure of crossed fertilization 
to produce fertile hybrids. However, the question is not 
devoid of interest in the present ease, and I. must, answer 
that experiments have given results which are at times 
contradictory. 

(hillesio, an excellent observer, expresses himself as 
follows : — “ I have during along series of years sown pips 
of sweet, oranges, taken sometimes from the natural tree, 
sometimes from oranges grafted on bitter orange trees 
or lemon trees. The result has always been trees hearing 
sweet fruit; and the same has been observed for more 
than sixty years by all the gardeners of Finale. There 
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is no instance of a bitter orange tree from seed of sweet 
oranges, nor of a sweet orange tree from the seed of 

bitter oranges In JTOlk the orange trees of Finale 

1 laving been killed by frost, the practice of raising sweet 
orange trees from seed was introduced, ami every one 
of those plants produced tin? sweet-juiced fruit.'’ 1 * * 4 

Macfadyen, 5 * on the contrary, in bis Flora of Jamaica, 
says. ‘‘ It is a Well e dablishod fact, familiar to every one 
who lias been any length of t ime in this island, t hat the 
seed of "the sweet orange very frequently grows up into 
a. t;ve bearing the bitter fruit, numerous well -attested 
indances of which have come to my own knowledge, f. 
an. not aware, however, that the sued of the hitter orange 
h;s ever grown up into the sweet-fruited variety. , . . 
We may therefore conclude/’ the author judiciously goes 
oi to say, “ that the bitter orange was (lie original stock.” 
/Le asserts: that in calcareous soil the sweet, orange may 
be raised from seed, but that in other soils it produces 
fruits more or h.-ss sour or hitter. Duchassaing says that 
in. ( hiadoloupe. the seeds of sweet oranges often yield 
bitter fruit/* while, according to Dr. Ernst, at < -aracas 
they sometimes yield sour but not bitter fruit. 1 D rand is 
relates that at Ivhasia, in India, as far as lie can verify 
the fact, the extensive plantations of sweet oranges are 
from seed. These ditTe-rences show the variable degree of 
heredity, and confirm the opinion that these two kinds 
of orange should be considered as two varieties, not two 
species. 

I am, however, obliged to take them in .succession, 
to explain their origin and the extent of their cultivation 
at different epochs. 

Bitter Orange — A rondo forte in Italian, hiffuroJier in 
French, 2 ,0, ' iiri '(rnzc. ,n (Ionium, (■itrox vul;jaris, Kisso ; 
anravf imn (var. hi go radio), Ihandis and Hooker. 

ft was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, as well 
as the sweet orange. As they had had communication 

1 Gallosio, Trail* du Citrus, pp. 32, (»7, 355, 357. 

- Mac t arty en, Flora of Jamaica, p. 120. 

■' Quoted in Grisebacli’s Vcjet. h'uraihcn, p. 34. 

4 Ernst, in Soeniaiin, J<mrn . of Hot,, lSt>7, p. 272. 
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with India and Ceylon, Gallesio supposed that these 
trees wore not cultivated in their time in the west of 
India, lie had studied from this point of view, ancient 
travellers and geographers, such as Diodorus Side us, 
Nearchus, Arianus, and he finds no mention of the orange 
in them. However, there was a Sanskrit name for tin? 

orange nayavuhija, ww/rwm/u. 1 It is from this (hat the 

word orange came, for the Hindus turned it into narn n- 
<)<'.<> (pron. naroot Iji), according to Roy lo, neriii/f/a accord- 
ing to Piddington ; the Arabs into uarmrj, according to 
Gallesio, the Italians into iuir*t.nii, annvjl, and in the 
meduoval Latin, it was aranciiuu., an/ uyiant, afti-rwaids 
aurantiuhL” But did the Sanskrit name apply to the 
bitter or to the sweet orange ( The philologist Adolpae 
Pictet formerly gave me sumo curious information on 
this head, lie had sought in Sanskrit works the de- 
scriptive names given to the orange or to the tree, ami 
had found seventeen, whieh all allude to tin*, colour, the 
odour, its acid nature (<hnt(a mliut, harmful to the 
teeth), the place of growth, etc., never to a sweet, or 
agreeable* taste. Tins multitude of names similar to 
epithets show that the fruit had long been known, but 
that its taste was very di Jle rent to that of tin* sweet 
orange, Besides, the Arabs, who carried the. orange tree 
with them towards the West, wore lost acquainted with 
the bitter orange, and gave it the name varun.j:' and 
their physicians from the tenth century prescribed the 
bitter juice of this fruit 4 The exhaustive rosea relies of 
Gallesio show that after the fall of the Umpire the species 
advanced from the coast of the Persian Gulf, and by the 
end of the ninth century had readied Arabia, through 
Oman, Bassora, Irak, and Syria, according to the Arabian 
author Massoudi. The Crusaders saw the bitter orange 
tree in Palestine. It was cultivated in Sicily from the 
year 1002, probably a result of the incursions of the 

1 Roxburgh, VI. Indira, edit. 1832, vol. ii. p. 392 ; Piddington, Index. 

3 Gallesio, p. 122. 

3 In the modern languages of India the Sanskrit name lias been 
applied to the sweet orange, so ways Brandis, by one of those transposi- 
tions which are so eoiunum in popular luuguage. 

4 Gallesio, pp. 122, 217, 218. 
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Arabs. It was they who introduced it into Spain, ami 
most likely also into the east of Africa. The Portuguese 
found it on that coast when they doubled the Capo in 
149S. 1 There is no ground for supposing that either the 
hitter or the sweet- orange existed in Africa before the 
Middle Ages, for the myth of the garden of llesperides 
may refer to any species of the order An ttn'ifurcm*, and 
its site is altogether arbitrary, since the imagination of 
the' ancients was wonderfully fertile. 

The early Anglo-Indian botanists, such as Roxburgh, 
Hoyle, Griflith. Wight, had. not come across the bitter 
orange wild; blit there is every probability I bat tile- 
eastern region of India was its original country. Wallich 
mentions ttilhet, 3 but without asserting that the species 
was wild in this locality. Later, Sir Joseph Hooker* 
saw the hitler orange certainly wild in several districts 
to the south of the 1 limalayas. from Carual and Sikkim, 
as lar as Khasiu. The. fruit was spherical or slightly 
flattened, two incises in diameter, bright in colour, and 
uneatable, of mawkish and bitter taste, (*‘ if 1 remember 
right, ’ says the author), Cil.rus //wo., Loureiro, 1 similar, 
he says, to pi. iT* of Ruinphius, and wild in ( Whin-China 
and China, may very likely be the bitter orange whose 
area extends to the east. 

Sweat Orange Italian, Amnno doha ; German. 

A jtjcL-if itr. t!U t'nn A tr nuil iu hk .s uMits#, Gallesio. 

Royle 1 says that sweet oranges grow wild at Si] bet 
and in. the Nilglierry Hills, but bis assertion is not 
accompanied with suflicienL detail, to give it importance*. 
According to the .same author, Turner's expedition 
gathered “ delicious ” wild oranges at Bun cl war, a 
locality to the north-east of Rimgpoor, in tin*, province 
of llengal. On the other hand, Brandis and. Sir Joseph 
Hooker do not mention the sweet orange as wild in 

1 Gallesio, p. 210. Gooze, IfeUrag znr Kennliiix* dcr ( hangongv i.radisc, 
1874, p. 13, quotes early I’oUuj'initio travellers on Uii;s licad. 

* Wnllicli, Catalogue, No. 6384. 

3 Hooker, FI. of Brit. Jail., i. p. 515, 

4 Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 571. 

a Roylo, Ulaittr. of Uintah, p. 120. lie quotes Turner, Journal to 
Thibet, pp. 20, 3b7. 
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British India; they only give it as cultivated. Kurz 
does not mention it in liis forest flora of British Bimnah. 
Further east, in Cochin-China, Lourciro 1 describes a C. 
A u ranth \/n i, w i tl 1 bitter-sweet ((icido-didcl*) pulp, which 
appears to be the sweet orange, and which is found both 
wild and cultivated in China and Cochin-China. Chinese 
authors consider orange trees in general as natives of 
their country, but precise information about each species 
and variety is wanting on this head. 

From the collected facts, it seems that the sweet 
orange is a native of Southern China and of Cochin- 
China, with a doubtful and accidental extension of area 
by seed into India. 

By seeking in what country it was first cultivated, 
and how it. was propagated, some light may he thrown 
upon the origin, and upon the distinction between the 
bitter and sweet orange. So large a fruit, and one so 
agreeable to the palate as the sweet orange, can hardly 
have existed in any district, without some attempts 
having been made to cultivate it. It is easily raised 
from seed, and nearly always produces the wished-for 
quality. Neither can ancient travellers and. historians 
have neglected to notice the introduction of so remark - 
able a JVu.it tree. On this historical point Callesio’s 
study of ancient authors has produced extremely in- 
teresting results. 

He first proves that the orange trees brought from 
India by the Arabs into Palestine, Egypt, the south of 
Europe, and the east coast of Africa, were not the sweet- 
fruited tree. Up to the fifteenth century, Arab books 
and chronicles only mention bitter, or sour oranges. 
However, when the Portuguese arrived in the islands of 
Southern Asia, they found the sweet mange, and ap- 
parently it had not previously been unknown to them. 
The Florentine who accompanied Vasco do Gama, and 
who published an account of the voyage, says, “ Sonvi 
mduratieie amii, mu tutte dolci” (there arc plenty of 
oranges, but all sweet.) Neither this writer nor subsequent 
travellers expressed surprise at the pleasant taste of the 
1 Louroiro, FI. Cochin p. 5(5 J). 
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fruit. Hence Gallesio infers that the Portuguese were 
not the first to bring the sweet orange from India, which 
they reached in 1408, nor from China, which they 
reached in 1518. Resides, a number of writers in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century speak of the sweet 
orange as a fruit already cultivated in Spain and Italy. 
There are. several testimonies for the years 1523, and 
1525. Gallesio goes no further than the idea that the 
sweet orange was introduced into Europe towards the 
beginning of the lifteonth century ; T but Targioni quotes 
from Valerian i a statute of Pernio, of the fourteenth 
century, referring to citrons, sweet, oranges, etc.; 3 and 
the information recently collected from early authors by 
Ooezo/ 1 2 about the introduction into Spain and Portugal, 
agrees with this date, it therefore appears (<» me prob- 
able that the oranges imported later from China by the 
Portuguese wore only of better quality than those 
already known in Europe, and that the common expres- 
sions. Portugal and Lisbon oranges, are due to (bis cir- 
cumstance. 

ff the sweet orange had been cultivated at a very 
early dale in India, it would have bad a special name 
in Sanskrit; the Greeks would have knowu it after 
Alexander’s expedition, and the Hebrews would have 
eaiiy received it through Mesopotamia. This fruit would 
certainly have been valued, cultivated, and propagated 
in the Roman empire, in preference to the lemon, citron, 
and hitter orange. Its existence in India must, there- 
fore, be loss ancient. 

In the Malay Archipelago the sweet orange was 
believed to come from China. 4 It was but little diffused 
in the Pacific Isles at the time of Cook’s voyages* 

Wo come back thus by all sorts of ways to the idea 
that the sweet variety of the orange came from China 

1 GnUpsio, p. 321. 

2 Tho date of r-liia xtatuto is given by Targioni, oil p. 20b of tho Ccnni 
Florid, as 1370, and on p. 213 as 1303. Tho errata do not notice this 
discrepancy. 

3 Goeze, Em Bcitrag zur Kemdnias tier Orangentjaxuarhsc. Hamburg, 
1871, p.2ti. 

4 Rum phi us, Amboin., ii. c. 42. 5 Forster, Vlantu Esculenlie, p. 35. 
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and Cochin-China, and that it spread into India perhaps 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. I t may have 
become naturalized from cultivation in many parts of 
India and in all tropical countries, but we liavo seen that 
the seed does not always yield trees bearing sweet fruit. 
This defect in heredity in certain cases is in support of 
the theory that the sweet orange was derived from the 
bitter, at some remote epoch, in China or Cochin -China, 
and haw since been carefully propagated on account of 
its horticultural value. 

Mandarin — Uitnis nohilis, Loureiro. 

This species, characterized by its smaller fruit, uneven 
on Mat surface, spherical, but flattened at the top, and of 
a peculiar flavour, is now prized in Europe as it lias been 
from the earliest times in China and Cochin-China. 
The ( Chinese call it luit,. 1 * 3 Riunphiuw had seen it culti- 
vated in all the Sunda Islands,- and says that it was 
introduced thither from China, hut it had not spread into 
India. Roxburgh and Sir Joseph Hooker do not mention 
it, but Clark <3 informs mo that its culture lias been 
greatly extended, in the district of Ivhnsia. I t was new 
to European gardens at the beginning of the present 
century, when Andrews published a good illustration of 
it in the BntauixCs Kt jnmiory (pi. 008). 

According to Lourciro, tt this tree, of average size, 
grows ju Cochin-China, and also, lie adds, in China, 
although he had not ween it in (Jan toil. This is not very 
precise information as to its wild character, but no other 
origin can he supposed. According to Kurz, 1 the species 
is only cultivated in British Eurmah. If this is continued, 
its area would bo restricted to Cochin-China and a. few 
provinces in China. 

Mangosteen- -GV rein la iiianyoslana, Li mucus. 

There is a good illustration in the Botanic* * l Magazine, 
pi. 4817, of this tree, belonging to the order Guttifenu, of 
which the fruit is considered one of the best in existence, 

1 Brotsolmeidor, On the Study and Value , otc*., p. 11. 

3 ltumphiup, Amhoiv., ii. pis. 31, 35, wlicru, however, tho form of I ho 
fruit is not, that of our mandarin. 

3 Loureiro, FI. Cochin., p. 5/0. 


4 Kurz, Forest FI. of Brit. Bur . 
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It demands a very hot climate, for Roxburgh could not 
make it grow north of twenty-three and a half degrees 
of latitude, iri India, 1 2 and, transported to Jamaica, it bears 
but poor fruit 3 It is cultivated in the iSimda islands, in 
the Malay Peninsula, and in Ceylon. 

The species is certainly wild in the forests of the Sunda 
Islands a and of the Malay Peninsula.. 4 Among cultivated 
plants it is one of the most local, both in its origin, 
habitation, and in cultivation, it belongs, it is true, to 
one of those families in which the mean area of the 
species is most restricted. 

Mamey, or Mammee Apple — - Mammca Americana, 
Jacquin. 

This tree, of the order (iuttifora\ requires, like the 
mangosteen, groat heat. Although much c.ullivaled in 
the West Indies and in the hottest parts of Veiie/ucla, 5 6 
its culture has seldom ln-en attempted, or hns met with 
hut little success, in Asia and Africa, if we are to judge 
by the silence of most authors. 

It is certainly indigenous in the. forests of most of the 
West Indies. 0 Jacquin mentions it also for the neigh- 
bouring continent., but I do not (ind Ibis confirmed by 
modern authors. The best illustration is that, in Tuwsac’s 
Flore dr* An! ilia s*, iii. jil. 7, and this author gives a 
number of details respecting the use of the fruit. 

Ochro, or Gombo //vVoVa* rsnd.etd.nH, Liu rueus. 

The young fruits of this annual, of the order of 
Malvace.e, form one of the most delicate of tropical 
vegetables. Tussuc’s F litre drs A'tddh.s contains a line 
plate of the species, and gives all the details a (jonrmel 
could desire on the manner of preparing the odotd.ou, so 
much esteemed by the creoles of the French colonies. 

1 Hoyle, III. ITimal., p. I US, anil Roxburgh, FI. Ind., ii. p. 01 S. 

2 Mitcfsiriyon, Flora of Jam aim., p. 1 34. 

;t Humphiii*, Amboin., i. y>. 133; ^liquid, Planin' Jnnfhnn i. p. 290; 
Flora lndu-Uataea , i. pi. 2, p. 000. 

4 Flookov, Flora of Bril. ln:L, \. p. 200. 

5 Ernst in Secinann, Journal, of Botany , 1807, p. 273 ; Triana and 
Planch on. Prodr. FI. Nono-Granat., y>. 285, 

6 K Inane, Jamaica, i. p. 123: Jacquin. Amrr., p. 20S; Orisebadi, 
FI. of Brit. IK. Ind. Ides, p. 118. 
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When I formerly 1 2 3 4 tried to discover whence this plant, 
cultivated in the old and new worlds, came originally, the 
absence of a Sanskrit name, and the fact that the first 
writers on the Indian flora had not seen it wild, led mo 
to put aside the hypothesis of an -Asiatic* origin. How- 
ever, as the modern flora of British India a mentions it as 
“ probably of native origin,” I was constrained to make 
fur tb or resea roll es. 

Although Southern Asia has been thoroughly explored 
during the last thirty years, no locality is mentioned 
where the Gmnbo is wild or half wild. There is no 
indication, even, of an ancient cultivation in Asia. The 
douht, therefore, lies between Africa and America. The 
plant has been seen wild in the West Indies l»y a good 
observer, 8 but I can discover no similar assertion on the 
part of an}' other botanist, cither with respect to the 
islands or to the American continent. The earliest writer 
on Jamaica, Sloane, had only seen the species in a state of 
cultivation. Marcgra f 1 had observed it in Brazilian plan- 
tations, and. as he mentions a name from the Congo and 
Angola country, quill oho, which the Portuguese corrupted 
into quirt (/ornho f the African origin is hereby indicated. 

Schwoinfurth and Aseherson 5 saw the plant wild in 
the .Nile Valley in Nubia, Kordofan, Senaar, Abyssinia, 
and in the Baar-el-Abiad, where, indeed, it is cultivated. 
Other travellers are mentioned as having gathered speci- 
mens in Africa, but it is not specified whether these 
plants were cultivated or wild at a distance from habita- 
tions. We should still he in doubt If Fliickiger and 
Han bury 6 * had not made a bibliographical discovery 
which settles the question. The Arabs call the fruit 
hi.nn.yah , or hdiniat, and Abul-Ahas-Klnabati, who visited 
Kgy pt long before the discovery of America, in 1210, has 

1 A. do C-andoUe, (St-nar. 7 lot. Rais., p. 7G8. 

2 Flora nj Brit. Ind. t i.‘ p. 313. 

3 Jacqiiin, Obscrral iovns, iii. p. II. 

4 Mnrcjfi-af, Hist, riant., p. 32, with illustrations. 

* iScliwoiiLfurl.il and Aseiwrson, Aafzaiiluiuj, p. 265, under the name 

abehnosrh vs. 

0 Eliiokigcr and Tlaubnry, Pharma rag rapin' a. p. 86. The descrip- 

tion is in Ebn Buithar, Sondtheimer’s trails., i. p. 118. 
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distinctly described the gombo [then cultivated by the 
Egyptians. 

In spite of its undoubtedly African origin, it does not 
appear that the species was cultivated in Lower Egypt 
before the Arab rule. No proof has been found in ancient 
monuments, although ltosellini thought he recognized 
the plant in a drawing, which differs widely from it 
according to Unger . 1 The. existence of one name in 
modern .Indian languages, according to Piddington, con- 
linns the idea of its propagation towards the East after 
the beginning of the Christum era. 

Vine — V i l w e in if cm. I jimuou s. 

The vine grows wild in the temperate regions of 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, Algeria, and Murneco . 3 It 
is especially in the Pontus, in Armenia, to the smith of 
the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea, that it grows with 
the luxuriant wildness of a tropical creeper, dinging to 
tall trees and producing abundant fruit without pruning 
or cultivation. Its vigorous growth is mentioned in 
ancient llactriana, Cabul, Kashmir, and even in Uadak- 
khan to the north of the Hindu Roush/* Of course, it is 
a question whether the plants found there, as elsewhere, 
are not sprung from seeds carried from vineyards by 
birds. I notice, however, that the most trustworthy 
botanists, those, who have most thoroughly explored the 
Transcaucasian provinces of Russia, do not hesitate to 
say that the plant is wild and indigenous in this region. 
It is as we advance towards India and Arabia, Europe 
and the north of Africa, that we frequently find in floras 
the expression that the vine is “ subspontaneous,” per- 
haps wild, or become wild fanvilderl is the expressive 
German term). 

The dissemination by birds must have begun very 
early, as soon as the fruit existed, before cultivation, 
before the migration of the most ancient Asiatic people's, 

1 Unger, Pic Pjfmizrn dcs AHun .KuijpU'n*, |>. 50. 

2 Gritfiibacli, Vcjft. du (Jlt.bv, French frnns. by TchihmoliclT, i. pp. 
162, 163, 442 j Man by, Cntnl. Abjqr ; Ball, FI. Mar or. Spiced, p. 

a Adolphe T’i'.rtet, Orujiues [ado. Fur op. edit. 2, vol. I, p. 21)5, quotes 
several travellers for these regions, among others Wood’s Journey to the 
Sources of the Oxus. 
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perhaps before the existence of man in Europe or even 
in Asia. Nevertheless, the frequency of cultivation, and 
the multitude of forms of the cultivated grape, may have 
extended naturalization and introduced among wild vines 
varieties which originated in cultivation. In fact, natural 
agents, such as hints, winds, and currents, have always 
widened the area of species, independently of man, as fai- 
ns the limits imposed in each ago by geographical and 
physical conditions, together with the hostile action of 
other plants and animals, allow. An absolutely primitive 
habitation is more or less mythical, hut habitations 
successively extended or restricted are in accordance 
with the nature of things. They constitute areas more 
or less ancient and real, provided that the species has 
maintained itself wild without the constant addition of 
fresh seed. 

Concerning the vine, we have proofs of its great 
antiijuity in Europe as in Asia. Seeds of the grape have 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Castione, near Parma, 
which dale from the age of bronze , 1 2 3 4 in a prehistoric .settle- 
ment of Lake Varese, a and in the lake-dwellings of 
Wangeji, Switzerland, hut in the latter instance at ail un- 
certain depth . 8 Anil, what is more, vine-lea ves have been 
found in the tufa round Montpellier, where they were 
probably deposi ted before the historical epoch, and in the 
tufa of JVIeyrargue in Provence, which is certainly prehis- 
toric , 1 though later than the tertiary epoch of geologists . 5 * * 

A Russian botanist, Kolenati , 8 has made some very 
interesting observations on the different varieties of the 
vine, both wild and cultivated, in the country which may 
he called the central, and perhaps the most ancient home 
of the .species, the south of the Caucasus. I consider his 
opinion the more important that the author has based 

1 These are fijjnml in Iloor’a Pllanzca dor Vi'aldhtivtov , p. 21-, fig. 11. 

2 Kajpr/zoni, Itirhla Arr/i. della Poor. di Con* o, J8SU, fuse. 17, p. UO. 

3 Jleor, ibid. 

4 IManehori, /•Undo sur les Tu.fs Je Montpellier, 1801, p. 08. 

* l)o Snporlu, La Flore d*s Tufa Qua ter na ires do Pro re arc, 18G7, pp. 

15, 27. 

G Kolonati, Bulletin de la Socivte Imperialc. des Xafurulistes de 

Mnaean, 18-Ui, p. 271). 
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his classification of varieties’ with reference to the downy 
character and veining of tlie leaves, points absolutely 
indifferent to cultivators, and which consequently must 
far better represent the natural, conditions of the plant, 
lie says that the wild vines, of which he had seen an 
immense quantity between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
may be grouped into two .subspecies which he describes, 
and declares are recognizable at a distance, and which 
are the point of departure of cultivated vines, at least in 
Armenia and the neighbourhood. He recognized them 
near Mount Ararat, at an altitude where the vine is 
not cultivated, where, indeed, it could not be cultivated. 
Other characters — for instance, the shape and colour of 

the grapes vary in each of the subspecies. We cannot 

enter here into the purely botanical details of Knlcuati's 
paper, any more than into those of Kegels more recent 
work on the. genus Vi. Us ; 1 but it is well to note that a 
species cultivated from a very remote epoch, and which 
has perhaps two thousand described varieties, presents 
in the district where it is most ancient, and probably 
presented before all cultivation, at least two principal 
forms, with others of minor importance. If the wild 
vines of Persia and Kashmir, of Lebanon and Greece, 
were observed with the same care, perhaps other sub- 
species of prehistoric antiquity might be found. The 
idea of collecting the juice of the grape and of allowing 
it to ferment may have occurred to different peoples, 
principally in Western Asia, where the vine abounds and 
thrives. Adolphe Pictet/ 2 who lias, in common with 
numerous authors, but in a more scientific manner, con- 
si do red the historical, philological, and even mythological 
questions relating to the vine among ancient peoples, 

1 Kegel, Aria ITorfi Imp. Pelrop., 1873. In this .short review of the 
genus, M. Regel gives it as his opinion Unit Vilia ifi-m in a hybrid 
between two wild species, V. xulpina and V. Itihnwu , muddied by culti- 
vation ; but lie gives no proof, and his characters of the two wild 
species are altogether unsatisfactory. It is much to ho desired that 
the wild and. cultivated vines of Europe and. Asia should bo compared 
with regard to their seeds, which furnish excellent distinctions, according 
to Engleniarm’s observations on the American vines. 

2 Ad. Pictet, Orijincts lndo-Eur., 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 298-321. 

O 
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admits that both Semitic and Aryan nations know the 
use of wine, so that they may have introduced it into all 
the countries into which they migrated, into India and 
Egypt and Europe. This they were the bettor aide to 
do, since they found the vine wild in several of tlie.se 
regions. 

The records of the cultivation of the grape and of the 
making of wine in *‘4? ypt go hack five or six thousand 
years. 1 In the West the propagation of its culture by 
the Pheni chins, Greeks, and Homans is pretty well 
known, but to the east of Asia it took place at a late 
period. The Chinese who now cultivate the vine in 
their northern provinces did not possess it earlier than 
the year 122 n.c. 2 

It is known that several wild vines exist in the north 
of China, but I cannot agree with M. Kegel in consider' 
ing Vitis AinumisiH, Kuprecht, the one most analogous 
to our vine, as identical in species. The seeds drawn in 
the Gavtnijlora, 1801, pi. HU, differ too widely, if the 
fruit of these vines of Eastern Asia had any value, the 
Chinese would certainly have turned them to account. 

Common Jujube — Zi,:/j]>ku , « nibjari*, Lamarck. 

According to Pliny” the jujube tree was brought from 
Syria to Rome by the consul Sextus Papinius, towards 
the end of the reign of Augustus. Tlotanists, however, 
have, observed that the species is common in rocky 
places in Italy, 1 and that, moreover, it has not yet been 
found wild in Syria, although it is cultivated there, as 
in the whole region extending from the Mediterranean 
to China and Japan. 5 

The result of the search for the origin of the jujube 
tree as a wild plant bears out Pliny’s assertion, in spite 

1 M. Uolehevalorio, in I 3 VI it stratum Jb-rtienle, 18S1, p. 28. lie 
mentions in particular the tomb of P lit ah -lto lop, who lived at Memphis 
4000 iu?. 

2 Rretsohneidcr, i S7 //<?#/ and Value, etc., p. 1(5. 

3 Pliny, I fist., lil). 15, c. II. 

* P.ortoloni, Ft. Ital., ii. p. 665; Gusuono, Syn. Ft. Sir. id., ii. p. 276. 

' Wilikomm and Lange, Fmd. VI. Ilisp., iii. p. 480; I)est\mtainos, 17. 
Athmf., i. p. 200; Roissicr, FI. Orient., ii. p. 12; .1. Ilooker. FI. Ilrit. hid., 
i. p. 655 ; U lingo, Knum. IV. Chin., p. 14; Franc hot and Savatier, Enmn. 
FI, Jap., i. p. 81. 
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of the objections I have just mentioned. According to 
plant collectors and authors of floras, the species appears 
to be more wild and more anciently cultivated in the 
east than in the west of its present wide area, Tims, in 
the north of China, de Bunge says it is “ very common 
and very troublesome (on account of its thorns) in moun- 
tainous places.” He had seen the thornless variety in 
gardens. 1:> re tschn eider 1 mentions the juju lu/ as one of 
the fruits most prized by the Chinese, who give it the 
simple name tsao. He also mentions the two varieties, 
with and without thorns, the former wild. 2 The species 
duos not grow in the south of China and in India- proper, 
because of the. heat and moisture of the climate. It is 
found again wild in the Punjab, in Persia, and Armenia. 

Brandis 3 gives seven different names for the jujube 
tree (or for its varieties) in modern Indian languages, 
but no Sanskrit name is known. The species was there- 
fore probably introduced into India from China, at no 
very distant epoch, and it must have escaped from culti- 
vation and have become wild in the dry provinces of the 
west. The Persian name is anob, the Arabic amth. !No 
Hebrew name is known, a further sign that the species 
is not very ancient in the west of Asia. 

The ancient Greeks do not mention the common 
j uj uhe, but only another species, Zlzt/pf/ n.s lot //*. A t least-, 
such is the opinion of the critic and modern botanist-. 
Lenz. 1 It must be confessed that the modern Greek name 
in'itzu/pluiut, has no connection with the names formerly 
attributed in Theophrastus and Dioscorides to some 
Zizyplms, but is allied to the Latin name zizyphv* (fruit 
zizj/phum) of Pliny, which does not occur in earlier 
authors, and seems to be rather of an Oriental than of a 
Latin character. Heldreich 5 does not admit that the 
jujube tree is wild in Greece, and others say ,£ natural- 
ized, half-wild,” which confirms the hypothesis of a 


Brot.sc liiu*idor, Study and V ahir y etc,, j>. 11. 

Zizyphus chinaisix of some authors is tins sumo species. 
Brandis,. /•West Flora of .liritUh (ndw y p. St. 

Lctiz, lirytanik dvr Altai , j>. 661. 
lleldroich, NutejpJlanzai Uricchenlauds , p. 57. 
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recent introduction. The same arguments apply to 
Italy. The species may have become naturalized there 
after the introduction into gardens mentioned by 
Pliny. 

In Algeria the jujube is only cultivated or half-wild . 1 
So also in Spain. It is not mentioned in Marocco, nor in 
the Canary Isles, which argues no very ancient existence 
in the MeditoiTanean basin. 

It appears to me probable, therefore, that the species 
is a native of the north of China ; that it was intro- 
duced and became naturalized in the west of Asia after 
the epoch of the Sanskrit language, perhaps two thousand 
live hundred or throe thousand years ago; that the 
Greeks and Romans became acquainted with it at the 
beginning of our eni, and that the latter carried it into 
Barbary and Spain, where it became partially naturalized 
by the effect of cultivation. 

Lotus Jujube — -Zhy-pfou s* loin*, Dosfontaines. 

The fruit of this jujube is not worthy of attention 
except from an historical point of view. It is said to have 
been tbe food of the lotus-eater, a people of the Lybian 
coast, of whom Herod ami Herodotus 2 have given a more 
or less accurate account. The inhabitants of this country 
must have been very poor or very temperate, for a berry 
the size of a. small cherry, tasteless, or slightly sweet, 
would not satisfy ordinary men. There is no proof that 
the lotus-eaters cultivated this little tree or shrub. They 
doubtless gathered the fruit in the open country, for the 
species is common in the north of Africa. One edition 
of Theophrastus 3 asserts, however, that there were some 
species of lotus without stones, which would imply culti- 
vation. They were planted in gardens, as is still done 
in modern Kgypt , 4 but it does not seem to have been a 
common custom even among the ancients. 

For the rest, widely dilfereut opinions have been held 

1 Munbv, Cntol . , adit. 2, p. 9. 

2 Odyssey, bk. J, v. 8i; Herodolos, 1. 1, p. 177, trims, in Lcnz , Bot. 
tier Alt. , p. <553. 

3 Theophrastus, Jlisl., 1. ■!, c. 4, adit. 1 <>44. The edition of 1613 does 
not contain the words which rofer to this detail. 

4 Schweinfurth and A seller sou, licitr. ::ur FI. JEthiop., p. 263. 
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touching the lotus of the lotus-eaters, 1 and it is needless 
to insist upon a point so obscure, in which so much must 
be allowed for the imagination of a poet and for popular 
ignorance. 

The jujube tree is now wild in dry places from Egypt 
to Maroccu, in the south of Spain, Tenaeina, and the. 
neighbourhood of Palermo. 2 In isolated I talian localities 
it has probably escaped from cultivation. 

Indian Jujiibe :J — Zhifphwjujah^ Lamarck; her among 
tlie Hindus and Anglo-Indians, via won in the Mauritius. 

This jujube is cultivated further south than the com- 
mon kind, but its area is equally extensive. The fruit is 
sometimes like an unripe cherry, sometimes like an olive, 
as is shown in the plate published by iiouton in. Hookers 
Jon Mil! of Itohnifj, i. pi. 140. The great number of 
known varieties indicates an ancient cultivation. It 
extends at the present day from Southern China, the Malay 
Archipelago, and < Queensland, through Arabia and Kgypt 
as far asMaroeeo, and even to Senegal/Liim-a, ami Angola. 1 
it grows also in Mauritius, but it does not appear to have 
been introduced into America as yet, unless perhaps into 
Brazil, sis it seems from a specimen in my herbarium. r> 
The fruit is preferable to the common jujube, according 
to some writers. 

I t is not easy to know what- was the habitation of 
the. species before all cultivation, because the stones sow 
themselves readily and the plant becomes naturnlized out- 
side gardens.® If we are guided by its abundance in a 
wild state, it: would seem that Hannah and British India 
are its original abode, f have in my herbarium several 
specimens gathered by Wallich in the kingdom of Bunnah, 

1 See On* article oil t lus enrol) tree. 

* Dobfoniainos, Ft. Atlant ., i. p. 200; Munty, Cutaf. Ahjpr., edit. % p. 
9; Ball. Kf/wttniiutti, if/. Murt‘C., p. 301 ; Willkomrn and Lange, Prudr. FL 
Uinj>., iii. ]). IS l ; Bortoloni, F f . Itot., ii. p. (J01-. 

3 This name*, which is lit.tlo used, occurs in Rnniiui, sis ./;*/•*/, n hulirn. 

* Sir J. Il« inker, FI. Jtrii. F/uJ., i. p. <»32; Brandis, I'nrwt Ft,, i. S/ ; 
Bentham, Ft. Anni.ro L, i. p. 412; Boissior, FL Orion/., ii. ji. 13; Oliver, 
FI. ofTrop. Afr., i. p. 379. 

5 Received from ^larLius, No. 1070, from Hie Coho friu. 

6 Bouton, in Hooker’s Juurn. nf But.; Baker, Ft. uf MaorUiv^ i p. 01 ; 
Bran die. 
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and Kurz has often seen it in the dry forests of that 
country, near Ava and Promo . 1 Beddone admits the 
species to he wild in the forests of British India, but 
Brandis had only found it in the neighbourhood of 
native settlements . 2 In the seventeenth century Rlieede 3 
described this tree as wild on the Malabar coast, and 
botanists of the sixteenth century had received it from 
Bengal. Jn support of an Indian origin, I may mention 
the existence, of three Sanskrit names, and of eleven other 
names in modern Indian languages . 4 

It. had been recently introduced into the eastern 
islands of the Amboyna group when Rumphius was 
living there/' and he says himself that it is an Indian 
specie's. It was perhaps originally in Sumatra and in 
other islands near to the Malay Peninsula. Ancient 
Chinese authorsdonotinention .it; at least Bretschncider 
did not know of it. Its extension and naturalization to 
the east of the continent of India appear, therefore, to 
have been recent. 

Its introduction into Arabia and Egypt appears to 
be of yet later date. Not only no ancient name is 
known, but Forskal, a hundred years ago, and Delilo at 
the beginning of the present century, had not seen the 
species, of which fSchwein forth has recent I spoken as 
cultivated. Tt must have? spread to Zanzibar from Asia, 
and by degrees across Africa or in European vessels as 
far as the west coast. This must have boon <[uite 
recently, as Robert Brown {Tint, of Covfjo) and Thonning 
did not see the species in Guinea/’ 

Cashew — A vo. a art l am accident ale, Linnneus. 

The most erroneous assertions about the origin of 
this species wore formerly made , 7 and in spite of what 

1 Km /, Ftnvst Flora of Huron th, i. p. 200. 

3 Ueddone, Forest Flora of India , i. pj. 119 (representing the wild 
fruit, which is smaller than that of tho cultivated plant) ; Brandis. 

3 U.heode, iv. pi. 1 11. 

4 Bidding oi», Index. 

5 liunriphins, Atuho */?»«, ii. pi. 30. 

* Zir.if film* uhyssinicus, Flochst, seems to bo a different species. 

7 Tiissac, Flore drs Antilles, iii. p. 55 (where there is an excellent 
figure, pi. 13). lies says that it is an East Indian species, thus aggra- 
vating Limioms’ mistake, who belioved it to be Asiatic and American. 
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. I said on the subject in 1855, 1 * 1 find them occasionally 
reproduced. 

The French name P trimmer iT acajou (mahogany 
apple tree) is as absurd as it is possible to be. It is a 
tree belonging to the order of Tercbu>Uic<« j - or Anacar- 
diuctxv, very different from the Rosacea.' and the Meliaceiv, 
to which the apple and the mahogany belong. Tin.' 
edible part is more like, a pear than an apple, and botani- 
cally speaking is not a fruit, but the receptacle or sup- 
port of the fruit, which resembles a large bean. The. two 
names, French and Fnglish.aiv both derived from a name 
given to it by (he natives of Brazil, acaju, acajalba , 
quoted by early travellers. 3 The species is certainly wild 
in the forests of tropical America, and indeed occupies a 
wide area in that region ; it is found, for example, in 
Brazil, Guiana, the Isthmus of Panama, and the West 
Indies. 1 * Dr. Jirn-st. 4 5 believes it is only indigenous in the 
basin of the Amazon River, although he had seen it also 
in Cuba, Panama, Feuador, and New Granada. His 
opinion is founded upon the absence of all mention of the 
plant in Spanish authors of the time of the Conquest — a 
negative proof, which establishes a mere probability. 

lthoe.de and Rumpliius bad also indicated this plant 
in the south of Asia. The former says it is common on 
the Malabar coast. 3 The existence of the same, tropical 
arborescent species in Asia and America was so little 
probable, that it was at first suspected that there was a 
difference of species, or at least of variety; hut this was 
not confirmed. Different historical and philological 
proofs have convinced mo that its origin is not Asiatic. 0 
Moreover, Rumpliius, who is always accurate, spoke, of an 
ancient introduction by the Portuguese into the Malay 
Archipelago from America. The Malay name lie gives, 

1 CUngr. lint. Ilai*., p. H73. 

* Pi so ami M'iircgmf, llisf, rer. Jintvr. liras ! /, HM8, p. 57. 

3 Vide J’iso and Munsgmf; Auldit, Uuynm*, p. 302 ; Kcoumiin, lint. 
<»»“ thr. Hem hi , p. 100; Jacc[nin. A iarr., p. 124; Macfadyeii, P/. Jam-aic., 
p. 119; Gveisbach, Ft. of Bril. IF. IncL, p. 17(1 

* Ernst in Soemann, Jaunt, of llot. t 1807, p. 273. 

5 lUieede, Malabar, iii. pi. 51 

* Rumpliius, Herb. Amboin i. pp. 177, 178. 
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cadju, is American ; that used at Amboyna means Portugal 
fruit, that of Macassar was taken from the resemblance of 
the fruit to that of the juinlfom. Itumphius says that the 
species was not widely diffused in the islands. Garcia ab 
Orto did not find it at Goa in 1550, but Acosta after- 
wards saw it at Oouchin, and the Portuguese propagated 
it in India and the Malay Archipelago. According to 
Blurno ami Miqucl, the species is only cultivated in Java. 
Rheode, it is true, says it is abundant (pm cm it nbi.qar) 
on the coast of Malabar, but he only quotes one name 
which seems to be Indian, hrpa mam; all the other.-; 
are derived from the American name. Piddington gives 
no Sanskrit name. Lastly, Anglo-Indian colonists, alter 
some hesitation as to its origin, now admit the importation 
of the species from America at an early period. They 
add that it has become naturalised in the forests of 
British India. 1 2 

It is yet more doubtful that the tree is indigenous 
in Africa., indeed it is easy to disprove the assertion. 
Loureiro 3 4 had seen the species on the east coast of this 
continent, but ho supposed it to have been of American 
origin. Thonning had not seen it in Guinea, nor Brown 
in Congo/ 1 It is true that specimens from (he last-named 
country and from the islands in the Gulf of Guinea were 
sent to the. herbarium at Kew, but Oliver says it is cul - 
tivated there. 1 A tree which occupies such a large area 
in America, and which has become naturalized in several 
districts of India within the last two centuries, would 
exist over a great extent of tropical Africa if it were indi - 
genous in that quarter of the globe. 

Mango — Ma nyifcm ivdiea, Liunmus. 

Belonging to the same order as the Cunha-w, this tree 
nevertheless produces a true fruit, something the colour 
of the apricot. 5 

It is impossible to doubt# that it is a native of the 
south of Asia or of the Malay Archipelago, when we see 

1 Beddonc, .Flora Sylvaliea, t. 163 ; Hooker, FI. Brit. htd, t ii. p. 20. 

2 Louruiro, FI. Cnckit*., p. 30 1. 3 Brown, Cwjo, pp. 12, 4.0. 

4 Oliver, FI. of Trop. .1 i. p. -143. 

4 Sco plute 4510 of the B>,ta uioal Magazine. 
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the multitude of varieties cultivated in these countries, 
the number of ancient common names, in particular a 
Sanskrit name/ its abundance in the gardens of Bengal, 
of the Dekkau Peninsula, and of Ceylon, even in 
Rheede’s time. Its cultiva tion was less dill used in the 
direction of China, for Loiuviro only mentions its 
existence in Cocliin-CVma. According to Jiumphius/ 
it had been introduced into certain islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago within the memory of living men. 
Forster does not mention it in his work on the fruits of 
the Paeilie Islands at the time of Cooks expedition. 
The name common in the Philippine Isles, mmtfja* 
shows a foreign origin, for it is the Ala lay and Spanish 
name. The common name in Ceylon is ambr, akin to 
the Sanskrit umra , whence the Persian and Aral) unth* 
the. modern Indian names, and perhaps the Malay, 
rn.n/iifj/:a, nunaja, manptha/n, indicated by Rumphius. 
There are, however, other names used in the. Sunda 
islands, in the Moluccas, and in Cochin-China. The 
variety of these names argues an ancient introduction 
into the Past Indian Archipelago, in spite of the opinion 
of Rm nph ins. 

The Many if out, which this author had seen wild in 
Java, and Mavyif ra spiral an which Roxburgh had 
discovered at Silhet, are other species; but the true 
mango is indicated by modern authors as wild in the 
forests of Ceylon, the regions at the base of the Himalayas, 
especially towards the east, in Avracan, Pegu, and the 
Andaman isles/* Mapiel does not mention it as wild 
in any of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. In 
spite of its growing in Ceylon, and the indications, less 
positive certainly, of Sir Joseph Honker in the Flora of 
British India, the species m probably rare or only 
naturalized in the Indian Peninsula. The size of the 
stone is too great to allow of its being transported, by 

1 Roxburgh, Flora Mira , edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 435 ; Fidilington, Inrfrr. 

2 Bmnphiufl, Herb. A/nUin., i. p. 95. 

3 lUfmco, FI. Filip., p. 181. 4 llmnphiuK ; Frrrical, p. evii. 

4 Tliwuites, Einn.i. Blunt . Cid.. p. 7»"»; Jiiundis, Firoml /■’/.-»■ i;, p. 120 ; 
Hooker, FI. Brit. Ind., ii. p, 13 ; Kurz, Forest Flora lirit. I!unnah , i. p. 30 k 
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birds, but the frequency of its cultivation causes a 
dispersion by man’s agency. If the mango is only 
naturalized in the west of British India., this must have 
occurred at a remote epoch, as the existence of a San- 
skrit name shows. On the other hand, the peoples of 
Western Asia must have known it late, since they did 
not- transport the species into Egypt or elsewhere towards 
the west. 

It is cultivated at the present day in tropical Africa, 
and even in Mauritius and the Seychelles, where it has 
become to some extent naturalized in the woods. 1 

In the new world it was first introduced into Brazil, 
for the seeds were brought thence to Barbados in the 
middle of the last century. 2 A French vessel was 
carrying some young trees from Bourbon to Saint 
Domingo in 17*S2, when it was taken by the English, 
who took them to Jamaica, where they succeeded won- 
derfully. When the coffee plantations were Abandoned, 
at the time of the emancipation of the slaves, the mango, 
whose stones the negroes scattered everywhere, formed 
forests in every part of the islands, and these are now 
valued both for their shade and as a form of food 2 It 
was not cultivated in Cayenne in the time of Aublet., 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but now there arc 
mangoes of the finest kind in this colony. They are 
grafted, and it is observed that their stones produce better 
.fruit than that of the original stock. 4 

Tahiti Apple — tfpoiirfittn Forster. 

This tree belongs to the family of the A naoirditimr., 
and is indigenous in the Society, Friendly, and Fiji 
Islands. 5 The natives consumed quantities of the fruit 
at the time of Cook’s voyage. It is like a large plum, of 

1 Oliver, Flora of Trap. A fir., i. p. 442; Bakor, VI. of 'Maur. and Seych 
p. 03. 

a Hughes, Hnrbados, p. 177. 

3 Muciad) oil, FL of Jam. t p. 221; Sir J. Hooker, Speech a.t the Royal 
Institute. 

4 Saicot, Jom\ do la Son. Crntr. c/M uric, de France^ 1872. 

4 Foster, l)o. Plant is JEscirientis Insula ram Ocuani A mtralis, p. 33 ; 
Soenmnn, Flora Vitim sis, p. 51 ; Nail ami, Enum. dot Plantes de Tuiti , 
p. 75. 
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the colour of an apple, and contains a stone covered with 
long hooked bristles. 1 The flavour, according to travel- 
lers, is excellent. It is not among the fruits most widely 
diffused in tropical colonies. It is, however, cultivated 
in Mauritius and Hourbon, under the primitive .Polynesian 
name cri or hevi* and in the West Indies. It was in- 
troduced into Jamaica in 17N-, and thence into Saint 
Domingo. Its absence in many of the hot countries of 
Asia and Africa is probably owing to the fact that the 
species was discovered, only a century ago, in small 
islands which have no communications with other 
countries. 

Strawberry — Fra (jar hi rc$ea } Linn a us. 

Our common strawberry is one of the most widely 
diffused plants, partly owing to the small size of its seeds, 
which birds, attracted by the fleshy part on which they 
are found, carry to great distances. 

It grows wild in Europe, from Lapland and the 
Shetland Isles 0 to the mountain ranges in the south ; 
in Madeira, Spain, Sicily, and in C2 recce. 4 It is also 
found in Asia, from Armenia and the north of Syria 1 * to 
Dahuria. The strawberries of the Himalayas and of 
Japan/ 5 which several authors have attributed to this 
species, do not perhaps belong to it, 7 and this makes me 
doubt the assertion of a missionary 8 that it is found in 
('lima. It is wild in Iceland, 0 in the north-east of the 
United States, 10 round Fort (.■umber laud, and on the 
north-west coast. 11 perhaps even in the Niorra-Nevada of 

1 There is a good coloured illustration in Tus^io’m FL ties Ant Hint, 
iii. pi. 128. 

2 Hover. Uor/v.s- Mouritiamto, p. 81. 

3 JI. (!. Widsou, Co/H in hi Cifhi-lr 1irit.ii. p. ICO ; Fries, Snwtna. 

Vi :>/. ScamL, p. 41. 

4 Lowe, Man. FI. of Madeira, p. 210; Willkomni and Lunge, Vrodr . 
FI. Tiisp., iii. p. 224; ilons, FI. Sard on, ii. p. 17. 

5 Boissicr, FI. Orion t. R Lcdehour, FI. Him., ii. p. fit. 

: Cay; Hooker, Ft. tint. Ind., ii. p. 311.; Fmunhct and Savatior, 
Fnum. PI. Japan., i. p. 129. 

* Ferny, rrojuoj. dv la Foi, quoted in Docaisne’s Jardin Fruitier du 
Mu*., p. 27. Gav docs not. giro China. 

ft TJabinglon, Jo-urn. of Linn /ran Society, ii. p. 303; ,T. Gay. 

,w Asa Gray, Hat any of the Northern States, edit. 1808, p. 156. 

11 Sir W. Hooker, FL Bor. Amor., i. p. 181. 
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California . 1 Tims its area extends round the north polo, 
except in Eastern Siberia and the basin of the river 
Amur, since the species Is not mentioned by Maximowicz 
in his PHmitiw Flora 1 * Amnmuxix. In America its area 
is extended along the highlands of Mexico ; for Fmyanu 
mexlcami, cultivated in the Javd'nt den Plant™, and 
examined by ("Jay, is F. vwca. It also grows round 
Quito, according to the same botanist, who is an authority 
on this question/ 

The (hecks and Romans did not cultivate the straw- 
berry. Its cultivation was probably introduced in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Champier, in the six- 
teenth century, speaks of it as a novelty in the north 
of France / 1 but it already existed in the south, and in 
England . 4 

Transported into gardens in the colonies, the straw- 
berry lias become naturalized in a few cool localities far 
from dwellings. This is the case in Jamaica/’ in Mauritius/ 
and in Rouibon, where some plants had been placed by 
Oonnnerson on the table-land known as the Katins’ 
Plain. Rory Saint- Vincent relates that in TSOI, he 
found districts «piite red with strawberries, and that it 
was impossible, to cross them without staining the feet, 
red with the. juice, mixed with volcanic dust . 7 It is 
probable that similar cases of naturalization may be seen 
in Tasmania and Mew Zealand. 

The genus Fragaria has been studied with more care 
than many others, by Duchesne (//is), the Comte de 
Lambertye, Jacques Cay, and especially by Madame Eliza 
Vilmorin, whose faculty of observation was worthy of 
the name she bore. A summary of their works, with 
excellent coloured plates, is published in the daxdia 

1 A. Gray, Hot. (Jut if., i. p. ITS. 

2 J. Gay, in Docaiane, Jardin. .Fruitier tin Mu tutu m 9 Fraisier, p. 30. 

3 he Grand d’Aussy, H ist, tie la Fit? F river ties Fra n pain, i. pp. 233 
and 3. 

4 Olivier do Servos, Theatre d'Aaric., p. 511 ; Gerard, from Phillips, 
Famari mn Britannic am , p. 331. 

5 Furdio, in Hooker’s London Journal of Botany, 18-14, p. 515. 

® ilojer, Borins Mauritian" s, p. 121. 

• Bury Saini-Viiicont, tramples I (end us de l’ Acad. des. Sc, NaL, 183*3, 
aem. ii. p. 109. 
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Fruitier du Mir scum by Dccaisnq. Tli esc authors have 
overcome great difficulties in distinguishing the varieties 
and hybrids which are multiplied, in gardens from the 
true species, and in defining these by well-marked charac- 
ters.^ Some strawberries whose fruit is poor have been 
abandoned, and the finest are the result of the crossing 
of the species of Virginia and Chili, of which .1 am about 
to speak. 

Virginian Strawberry — Froya via vietji mu ua, Ehrarht. 

The scarlet strawberry of Trench gardens. This 
species, in digenousin ( Canada and in the eastern States 
nf America, and of which one variety extends west as 
far as the Rocky Mountains, perhaps even to Oregon, 1 * 
was introduced into English gardens in It was 

nmeh cultivated in France in the last century, hut its 
hybrids with other species are. now more esteemed. 

Chili Strawberry — Frayaria OhUornrix, Duchesne. 

A species common in Southern Chili, at Conception, 
Valdivia, and Cliiloe. 3 and often cultivated in that country. 
It was brought to France by Frczier in the year 1715. 
Cultivated in the .Museum of Natural History in France, 
it spread, to England and elsewhere. Tins large size of 
the berry and its excellent flavour have produced by 
different crossings, especially with F. rhyuriam t, the 
highly prized varieties Anava ..s, Victoria, Trollope, 
liu hit?, etc. 

Bird-Cherry Pm a vs avium , Linn re us ; tiilsd'i rxek- 

ha.um in German. 

I use the word cherry because it is customary, and 
has no inconvenience when .speaking of cultivated species 
or varieties, but the study of allied wild species confirms 
the opinion of Linmeus, that the cherries do not form 
a separate genus from the plums. 

All the varieties of the cultivated cherry belong to 
two species, which are found wild: 1. Frunm avium, 
Liiuuuiis, tall, with no suckeis from the roots, leaves 

1 Asa Gray, Manual of Botany of the Northern States, edit. 18G8, 
j>. 155 ; ftolanu of (■ alifamia , i. )». 177. 

v Phillips, Poniar. p. 335. 

3 Cl. Gay. Hist. Chili, Ifotauica , ii. p. 305, 
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downy on the under side, the fruit sweet; 2. Pruvm 
ceraxux, Linnavus, , shorter, with suckers from the roots, 
leaves glabrous, and fruit more or less sour or bitter. 

The first of these species, from which the white 
and black cherries are developed, is wild in Asia; in 
the forest of Gliilan (north of Persia), in the Russian 
provinces to the south of the Caucasus and in Armenia ; 1 
in Europe in the south of Russia proper, and generally 
from the south of Sweden to the mountainous parts of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. a It even exists in Algeria. 3 

As we leave the district to the south of the Caspian 
and Black Seas, the bird-cherry becomes less common, 
less natural, and determined more perhaps by tin; birds 
which seek its fruit and cariy the seeds from place to 
place. 4 It cannot 1 >e doubted that i t was tl ms natural ixed, 
from cultivation, in the north of India, 5 in many of the 
plains of the south of Europe, in Madeira/’ and here and 
there in the United States ; 7 but it is probable (hat in 
the greater part of Europe this took place in prehistoric 
times, seeing that the agency of birds was employed 
before the lirs t migrations of nations, perhaps before 
there were men in Europe. Its area must have extended 
in this region as the glaciers diminished. 

The common names in ancient languages have been 
the subject of a learned article by Adolphe Pictet/ but 
nothing relative to the origin of the species can be 
deduced from them ; and besides, the different species and 
varieties have often been confused in popular nomencla- 
ture. It is far more important to know whether arche- 
ology can toll us anything about the presence of the 
bird-cherry in Europe in prehistoric times. 

1 Lertebour, FI. Foss., ii. p. Ii; Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 019. 

2 Ledebour, ibid. ; Vries, Sn.nmti Meat'll.* p. 16 j Nyman, Ooti&per. Ft. 
Ew\ t p. 218 j Uoissiur, ibid.; Willkomm and Lange,’ Prodr. FI. Hisp. t 
in. p. 215. 

s Mn ii by, Catnl. Ahjer., edit. 2, p. 8. 

4 As the cherries ripen after the season when birds migrate, they 
disperse the stones chiefly in tho neighbourhood of the plantations. 

6 Sir «1. Hooker, FI. <>J Brit. India. 

** Lowe, Man mil of Madeira, p. 235. 

7 Dnrlin^tou, FI. Centrica, edit. 3, p. 73. 

8 Ad. Pictet, Oriijints Lndo-Euro p., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 281. 
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Heer gives an illustration of the stones of Pntvvs 
avium . , in Iris paper on the lake-dwellings of Western 
Switzerland. 1 2 3 4 From what he was hind enough to write 
to me, April I t, 1881, these stones were found in the 
peat formed above the ancient deposits of tin* age of 
stone. Do Mortillet a found similar cherry-stones in the 
lake-dwellings of Bourgot belonging to an epoch not 
very remote, more recent than the stone age. Dr. dross 
sent me. some from the locality, also comparatively recent, 
of Oorceletto on Lake Menchatel, and Strobol and Bigorim 
discovered some in the“ terramare” of Parma.’’* All these 
are settlements posterior to the stone ago, and perhaps 
belonging to historic time. If no more ancient stones of 
this species are found in Europe, it will seem probable 
that naturalization took place after the Aryan migrations. 

Sour Cherry — iVw v .m Li imams ; Cera huh rul- 

(jarix, Miller; Jbtumur.isclid, Savcrkirwlf-n, in Ccrman. 

Tlie and ijrioUc cherries, and several 

other kinds known to horticulturists, are derived from 
this species. 1 

Hohenacker 5 * saw Prurnts erra.ms at Lenkoran, near 
the Caspian Sea, and Koch in the forests of Asia 
Minor, that is to say, in the north-east of that country, 
as that was the region in which lie travelled. Ancient 
authors found it at Elisabethpol and Erivan, according 
to Ledoboiip. 7 drisebach* 5 indicates it on Mount Olympus 
of Bi thy ilia, are! adds that it is nearly wild on the plains 
of Macedonia. The true and really ancient Imbibition 
seems to extend from the Caspian Sea to the environs 
of Constantinople; but in this very region Prnuu s nriwu 
is more common. Indeed, Boissier and TchihatchdF 
do not appear to have seen P. ccra«vs even in the 

1 lie or, PjVt tiffin tier Pjo.hlhnnlcn , p. 21, figs. 17, IS, and p. 20. 

2 In Perrin, Eta.fl «;# Prehist. vur fa Saroit ■, p. 22. 

3 Atle Sue. ltd, Sc. Nat., vol. vi. 

1 For the numerous variet ies which have common names in Prance, 
varying with the diJI’ercnt provinces, see Puhnmel, Trait' dvit Arbrr.< } edit. 
2, vol. v., in Avliich are good coloured illustrations. 

4 Hohenackcr, Plan tee Tatysch., p. 128. 

8 Koch, iJendroluyU 1 , i. p. 110. 7 Lcdobour, FI. Uom., ii. p. G. 

8 Grisebacli, Spirit. FI. Rum el. , p. 80. 
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Pontus, though they received or brought back several 
specimens of P. actum} 

In the north of India, P. ccrams exists only as a 
cultivated plant . 2 The Chinese do not appear to have 
been acquainted with our two kinds of cherry. Hence 
it may be assumed that it was not very early introduced 
into India, and the absence of a Sanskrit name confirms 
this. Wo have seen that, according to Grisebaeh, P. 
ccrams is nearly wild in Macedonia. It was said to 
be wild in the Crimea, but Steven 8 only saw it cultivated ; 
and Rehniaim 4 gives only the, allied species, P. vkamw- 
twa-tais, Jaequin, as wild, in the south of Russia. I very 
much doubt its wild character in any locality north of 
the Caucasus. Even in Greece, where Fraas sai < l he saw 
this tree wild, Heldreieh only knows it as a cultivated 
species . 5 In Dalmatia , 8 a particular variety or allied 
species, P. ifnnimt, is found really wild; it is used 
in making 'Maraschino wine. P. cernxits is wild in 
mountainous parts of Italy 7 and in the centre of France , 8 
but farther to the west and north, and in Spain, the 
species is only found cultivated, and naturalized here 
and there as a bush. P. more than the bird- 

cherry, evidently presents itself in Europe, as a foreign 
tree not completely naturalized. 

None of the often-quoted passage's 0 :in Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and other ancient authors appear to apply to 
P. ccrams. 10 The most important, that of Theophrastus, 
belongs to Pr units avium, because of the height of 
the tree, a character which distinguishes it from P. 
cemaLW, Karano# being the name for the bird- cherry 

1 Hoissior, FI. Orient., ii. p. 019; Tehihatchfiff, Axic Minevrc, Rot., p, 
198. 

* Sir J. Kuoker, FI. of Tint. India , ii. p. 313. 

* Sr oven, TWzeichmi*# Ilatbinrel r,r, etc., p. 117. 

4 UehmaTm, VcrhaiuH. Nat. Yvr. Tinian, x, 1871. 

5 If iddroirh, A nfafijl. tlriech., p. 61); Pjhnnnn. d' Attisrh. Ehme., p. 477. 

” Vivismi, Ft. Out mat., iii. p. 258. 7 Uortoloni, 7>7. Hal.., v. p. 131. 

s Lccoc and Luitioug, Catal. du Flat. Cvntr. dr la France, p. 148. 

v Thuophmstcs, Hint. Pf ., lib. 3, e. 13 ; Pliny, lib. 15, c. 25, and others 
quoted in Lonz, Hot. dor Allan Gr. and Rom., p. 710. 

10 Part of the description of Theophrastus shows a confusion with 
other trees, lie says, far instance, that the nut is soft. 
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in Theophrastus, as now hern mi a among the modem 
Greeks, I notice a linguistic proof of the antiquity of 
P. ccras-iw. The Albanians, descendants of the Pclas- 
gians, call the latter cystine, an ancient name which 
reappears in the German Wechsel, and the Italian visci olo) 
As the Albanians have also the name hcrasie for P. 
avium, it is probable that their ancestors very clearly 
distinguished the two species by different names, perhaps 
before the arrival of the Hellenes in Greece. 

Another indication of antiquity may be seen in Virgil 
(Geor. ii. 17) — 

“ Pnllulat ah rad ice aliis donsissima silva 
Ut cerasis nlmisquc ” — 

which applies to P. nemsns, not to I\ avium. 

Two paintings of the clierry tree were found at 
Pompeii, but it seems that it cannot be discovered to 
which of the two species they should be attributed.* 
Gomes calls them Prana* ceraxux. 

Any archaeological discovery would be more con- 
vincing*. The stones of the two species present a differ- 
ence in the furrow or groove, which has not escaped the 
observation of Mcor and Sordelli. Unfortunately, only 
one stone of P. cerasus has been found in the pre- 
historic settlements of Italy and Switzerland, and what 
is more, it is not quite certain from what stratum it 
was taken. It appears that it was a Jion-arclueological 
stratum. 8 

From all these data, somewhat contradictory and 
sufficiently vague, I am inclined to admit that Primus 
cerasus was known and already becoming naturalized 
at the beginning of Greek civilization, and a little later 
in Italy before the epoch when Lucullus brought a 
cherry tree from Asia Minor. Pages might be tran- 
scribed from authors, even modem ones, who attribute, 
after Pliny, the introduction of the cherry into Italy to 

1 Ad. Pictet quotes forms of the same name in Persian, Turkish, and 
.Russian, and derives from the same source the French word guigi. <-■, now 
used for certain varieties of the cherry. 

2 Sehouw, Die. Jin 7a, p. 44; Comes, III. dellc Via rite, etc., in 4<to, p. 50. 

3 Sordelli, Pi-ante della torbiera di Lagozza , p. 40. 
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this rich Roman, in the year 65 B.c. Since this error is 
perpetuated by its incessant repetition ill classical schools, 
it must once more be said that cherry trees (at least the 
bird-cherry) existed in Italy before Lucullus, and that 
the famous gourmet did not need to go far to seek the 
species with sour or bitter fruit. I have no doubt that 
be pleased the Romans with a good variety cultivated 
in the Pontus, and that cultivators hastened to propagate 
it by grafting, but Lucullus' share in the matter was 
confined to this. 

From what is now known of Kern, sunt and the 
ancient names of the cherry tree, I venture to maintain, 
contrary to the received opinion, that it was a variety 
of the bird-cherry of which the fleshy fruit is of a sweet 
flavour. I am inclined to think so because Kara* non in 
Theophrastus is the name of Primus avium, which is 
far the commoner of the two in Asia Minor. The town 
of Kerasnnt took its name from the tree, and it is 
probable, that the abundance of P ramus avium in the 
neighbouring woods had induced the inhabitants to seek 
the trees which yielded the best fruits in order to plant 
them in their gardens. Certainly, if Lucid In k brought 
line white-heart cherries to Rome, his countrymen who 
only knew the little wild cherry may well have said, 
e< Jt is a fruit which we have not” Pliny affirms nothing 
more. 

I must not conclude without suggesting a hypothesis 
about the two kinds of cherry. They differ hut little in 
character, and, what is very rare, their two ancient 
habitations, which are most clearly proved, are similar 
(from the Caspian Sea to Western Anatolia). The two 
species have spread towards the West, but unequally. 
That which is commonest in its original home and the 
stronger of the two (P. avium) lias extended further and 
at an earlier epoch, and has become better naturalized. 
P. cvraHUH is, therefore, perhaps derived from the 
other in prehistoric times. I come thus, by a different 
road, to an idea suggested by Camel; 1 only, instead 
of saying that it would perhaps be better to unite them 
1 Camel, Flora Toscana , p. 48. 
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now in one species, I consider them actually distinct, and 
content myself with supposing a descent, which for the 
rest it would not be easy to prove. 

Cultivated Plums. 

Pliny 1 speaks of the immense quantity of plums 
known in his time : ingens turba prunorum. Horti- 
culturists now number more than three hundred. Some 
botanists have tried to attribute these to distinct wild 
species, but they have not always agreed, and judging from 
the specific names especially they seem to have had very 
different ideas. This diversity is on two heads; first as 
to tin; descent of a given cultivated variety, and secondly 
as to the distinction of the wild forms into species or 
varieties. 

I do nett pretend to classify the innumerable culti- 
vated forms, and I think that labour useless when dealing 
with the question of geographical origin, for the differ- 
ences lie principally in the shape, size, colour, and taste 
of the fruit, in characters, that is to say, which it has 
been the interest of horticulturists to cultivate when 
they occur, and even to create as far as it was in their 
power to do so. It is better to insist upon the distinction 
of the forms observed in a wild state, especially upon 
those from which man derives no advantage, and which 
have probably remained as they wore before the existence 
of gardens. 

It is probably only for about thirty years that 
botanists have given really comparative characters for 
the three species or varieties which exist in nature . 2 
They may be summed up as follows : — 

Primus domcstica, Linnaeus. Tree or tall shrub, with- 
out thorns; young branches glabrous; flowers appearing 
with the leaves, their peduncles usually downy; fruit 
pendulous, ovoid and of a sweet flavour. 

Prunus insit itia , Li mucus. Tree or tall shrub, with- 
out thorns; young shoots covered with a velvet down; 
flowers appearing with the leaves, with peduncles covered 

1 Hist, lib. 15, c. 13. 

2 Koch, 8yn. FI. Gunn., edit. 2, p. 228 ; Cosson and Germain, Fhrre 
des Environs de Paris, i. p. 1G5. 
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with a fine down, or glabrous : fruit pendulous, round or 
slightly elliptical, of a sweet flavour. 

Praws s-pmosa, Linnams. A thorny shrub, with 
branches spreading out at right angles; young shoots 
downy; flowers appearing before the leaves ; pedicles 
glabrous; fruit upright, round, and very sour. 

This third form, so common in our hedges (sloe or 
blackthorn), is very different from the other two. There- 
fore, unless we interpret, by hypothesis what may have 
happened before all observation, it seems to me im- 
possible to consider the three forms as constituting one 
and the. same species, unless wo can show transitions 
from one to the other in those organs which have not 
been modified by cultivation, and hitherto this has not 
been done. At most the fusion of the two first categories 
can be admitted. The two forms with naturally sweet 
IVuit occur in few countries. Those must have tempted 
cultivators more than Primus spin osu, whose fruit 
is so sour. Jt is, therefore, in these that we must seek 
to find the originals of cultivated plums. For greater 
clearness I shall speak of them as two species . 1 

Common Plum — Primus domcstica, Lin mens ; Zwet- 
cltm in German. 

Several botanists 2 have found this variety wild 
throughout Anatolia, the region to the south of the 
Caucasus and Northern Persia, in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Elbruz, for example. 

I know of no proof for the localities of Kashmir, the 
country of the Kirghis and of China, which are men- 
tioned in some floras. The species is often doubtful, and 
it is probably rather Primus insititiu ; in other cases 
it is its true and ancient wild character which is un- 
certain, for the; stones have evidently been dispersed from 
cultivation. Its area does not appear to extend as far as 
Lebanon, although the plums cultivated at Damascus 
(damascenes, or damsons) have a reputation which dates 


1 Hudson, VI. Awjlie 17*78, p. 212 r unites tlicm under the name 

■ -Oil ...... 

n. nw.,.ii. p. 5 ; Boidsior, FI. Orient., ii. p. 052 ; K. Koch 
1. p. J, i Uousiov umv lVuhsc, Avjtahl Trm.scaimuicn, p. So! 
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from the days of Pliny. It is supposed that this was the 
species referred to by Dioscorides 1 2 under the name of 
Syrian coammelea, growing at Damascus. Karl Koch 
relates that the merchants trading on the burden* of 
China told him that the species was common in the 
forests of the western part of the empire. It is true that 
the Chinese have cultivated different kinds of plums 
from time immemorial, but we do not know them well 
enough to judge of them, ami we cannot be sure that 
they are indigenous. As none of our kinds of plum lias 
boon found wild in Japan or in the basin of tin? river 
Amur, it is very probable that the species seen in China 
are different to ours. This appears also to be the result 
of lire tsehnei dor's statements . 3 4 

It is very doubtful if Prn/tiUH do'inrdiiH is in- 
digenous in Europe. In the south, where it is given, it 
grows chiefly in hedges, near dwellings, with all the 
appearance of a tree scarcely naturalized, and maintained 
here and there by the constant bringing of stones from 
plantations. Authors who have seen the species in the 
East do not. hesitate to say that it is “subspontaj icons;' 
Fraas* affirms that it is not wild in Greece, and this is 
confirmed as lav as Attica is concerned by Heldroich . 1 
Steven 5 * says the same for the Crimea. If this is the 
case near Asia Minor, it must be the more readily 
admitted for the rest of Europe. 

In spite of the abundance of plums cultivated formerly 
by the Romans, no kind is found represented in tin? 
frescoes at Pompeii . 11 Neither has Pranas domestic a 
been found among the remains of the lake-dwellings of 
Italy, Switzerland, and Savoy, where, however, stones 
of Primus in ft it ilia and sphiosa have been discovered. 
From these facts, and the small number of words at- 
tributable to this species in Greek authors, it may be 

1 DioscoridftR, p. 174 

2 IJrctsclmoider, On the Study, etc., p. 10. 

3 Frnas, Siju. FI. Class., p, CD. 

4 MclUreieVi, PJfanzm Attisclum Ebnne. 

5 Steveu, Verzeichniss llulbintteln, i. p. 172. 

• Comes, III. riant a Pompeiane. 
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inferred that its half-wild or half-naturalized state dates 
in Europe from two thousand years at most. 

Prunes and damsons are ranked with this species. 

Bullace --P/vri/i',s vasitiHa, Linnaeus ; 1 * PjUmmbcmm 
and Jlaf<n'Hclddr(‘iK in German. 

This kind of plum gro ws wild in the south of Europe . 3 4 
It has also been found in Cilicia, Armenia, to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in the province of Talysch near the 
Caspian Sea/’ ft is especially in Turkey in Europe ami 
to the south of the Caucasus that it appeal's to bo truly 
wild. In Ttaly and in Spain it is perhaps less so, 
although trustworthy authors who have seen the plant 
growing have no doubt about it. In the localities 
named north of the Alps, even as far as Denmark, it is 
probably naturalized from cultivation. The species is 
commonly found in hedges not far from dwellings, and 
apparently not truly wild. 

All this agrees with archaeological and historical data. 
The ancient Greeks distinguished the ( Jar c inn dot of their 
country from those of Syria , 1 whence it is inferred that 
the former were Prmvm imif ilw. This seems the more, 
likely that the modem Greeks call it coromdriaf* The 
Albanians say corombile ,® which has led some people to 
suppose an ancient Pelasgian origin. For the vest, we 
must not insist upon the common names of the plum 
which each nation may have given to one or another 
species, perhaps also to some cultivated variety, without 
any rule. The names which have been much commented 
upon in learned works generally, appear to mo to apply 
to an\ plum or plum tree without having any very 
defined meaning. 

Ts T o stones of P. hmtitia have yet been found in 

1 fa *it ilia := foreign. A curious name, since every plant is foreign to 
all countries but its own. 

WijlkoiTiin «i ml Lange, Vrtnh\ FI. Jfisp., iii. p. 21 4 • Ucrloloni, FI. TtuZ ., 
v, p. 13 e»j Cirisolaeli, Spicel. FI . Humel. t v. 85 j Jielclroidi, Nulzpti. Qriech., 

p. 68. 

3 Roisaior, FI. Orient., ii. p. 651 j Ledobour, FI. Ross., ii. p. 5 j Hohen- 
auker, FI. Tuitsseh, p. 128 

4 nioscorides, p. J 7:1 ; Frans, FI. Cltiss., p. 69. 

a llddreidi, Xn'.zpfonncn. Griechnilamh, p. 68. 


6 Ibid. 
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the terra-mare of Italy, but Heer has described and 
given illustrations of some which were found in the lake- 
dwellings of Eobenhausen . 1 2 The species does not seem 
to be now indigenous in this part of Switzerland, but we 
mast not forget that, as we saw in the history of flax, the 
lake-dwellers of the canton of Zurich, in the age of stone, 
had communications with Italy. These ancient Swiss 
were not hard to please in the matter of food, for they 
also gathered the berries of the blackthorn, which are, as 
we think, uneatable. It is probable that they ate them 
cooked. 

Apricot — Pranas annr.niu.ca, Linmeus ; A rmenka 
ndjjaris , Lamarck. 

The Greeks and Romans received the apricot about, 
.he beginning of the Christian era. Unknown in the 
time of Theophrastus, Dioscorides a mentions it under 
the name of mo if on arme/niacon. ITc says that the 
Latins called it jrrail:ohion. It is, in fact, one of the 
fruits mentioned brielly by Winy , 8 under the name of 
/no coeitem, so called from the precocity of the species . 4 
Its Armenian origin is indicated by the Greek name, 
but tills name might mean only that the species was 
cultivated in Armenia. Modern botanists have long had 
good reason to believe that the species is wild in that 
country. Pallas, Giildenstadt, and Ilohenacker say they 
found it in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus Mountains, 
on the north, on the banks of the Terek, and to the south 
between the Caspian and Black Seas/' Boissier * 5 * admits 
all these localities, but without saying anything about 
the wild character of the species. He saw a specimen 
gathered by Hohenacker, near Elisabethpol. On the 

1 Ueer, Pjlanzen dor Pfahlbauten, p. 27, fig 1 . IS, c. 

2 Dioscorid.es, lib. I, o. 1G5. 3 Pliny, L’b. 2, cap. 12. 

4 The Latin name has passed into modern Greek (prikokkin ) . The 

Spanish and .French names, etc. [ulbaricoqins, ahricol), seem to be derived 
from arhor prwcos, or prtvcocAvm, while the old Pro rich word arnu'fjnn. 
a ml the I tnliun annenilli , etc., come from muilan armeti in non . See further 
details about the names of the species in my Gturjrwphie Botanif/uv 
ftoistmnfo, p. 880. 

5 Lcdebour, FI. Posts., ii. p. 8. 

* Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 652. 
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other hand, Tehihatcheff 1 who has crossed Anatolia and 
Armenia several times, does not seem to have seen the 
wild apricot; and what is still more significant, Karl 
Koch, who travelled through the region to the south of 
the Caucasus, in order to observe facts of this nature, 
expresses himself as follows : 2 “ Native country unknown. 
At least, during my long sojourn in Armenia, 1 nowhere 
found the apricot wild, and I have rarely seen it even 
cultivated.” 

A traveller, W. J. Hamilton, 3 said he found it wil l 
near Qrgou and Dutch Jlisar in Anatolia: but this asser- 
tion has not been verified by a botanist. The supposed 
wild apricot of the ruins of Baalbek, described by Ifiusebc 
do Salle 4 is, from what he says of the leaf and fruit 
totally different to the common apricot. Boissier, and 
the di Horen t collectors who sent him plants from Syria 
and Lebanon, do not appear to have seen the species. 
Spacli 5 * asserts that it is indigenous in Persia, but lie gives 
no proof. Boissier and Buhse r ‘ do not mention it in their 
list of the plants of Transcaucasia and Persia. It is use- 
less to seek its origin in Africa. The apricots which 
Keynier 7 says he saw, “almost wild,” in Upper Egypt 
must have sprung from stones grown in cultivated 
ground, as is seen in Algeria. 8 Scliweinfurth and 
Aschorson 3 in their catalogue of the plants of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, only mention the species as cultivated. Besides, 
if it had existed formerly in the north of Africa it would 
have been early known to the Hebrews and the Homans. 
Now there is no Hebrew name, and Pliny says its intro- 
duction at Rome took [dace thirty years before he wrote. 

Carrying our researches eastward, we find that Anglo- 


1 IVliilmtchofT, Anie M incure, fiolaniyne, vol. i. 

' K. Koch, Dendrologie , i. p. 87. 

* /hut. des Voyages, Fob., 1839, p. 170. 

4 E. tie Salle, Voyage, i. p. 140. 

i * Spaoh, 1 1 id. drs Veget. V haver., i. p. 389. 

Rui^ior mid Utilise, Anfzjihlung , etc., in Ito, I860. 

7 Reynier, /^eunontic des /ugyptieus, p. 371. 

I Munby, Cal, d. FI. d'Algtr., edit. 2, p. 49. 

\ Scliweinfurth and Aseherson, Boil-rage z. FI. AJlhiop., in 4to., 1867, 
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Indian botanists 1 are agreed in considering that the 
apricot, which is generally cultivated in the north of 
India and in Thibet, is not wild in -those regions; but 
they add that it has a tendency to become naturalized, 
and that it is found upon the site of ruined villages. 
Messrs. Schlagintwoit brought specimens from the north- 
west provinces of India, and from Thibet, which West - 
luael verified. 2 * but he was kind enough to write to ine 
that he cannot affirm that it was wild, since the collector’s 
label gi ves no information on that head. 

Roxburgh. 8 who did not neglect the question of origin, 
says, speaking of l he apricot, “native of China as well 
as the west of Asia.” 1 read in Dr. Bretschn eiders 
curious little work, 4 drawn up at Pekin, the following 
passage, which seems to me to decide the question in 
favour of a Chinese origin: — "Sivy, as is well known, 
is the apricot (Pnuvus arma* lacn}. The character (a 
Chinese sign printed on p. 10) does not exist as indicat- 
ing a fruit, either in the Shu-kiity, or iu the Sht-Idtcj, 
Cihotdi, etc., but the Hk<radwiddn[f says that several 
s'riKjH grow upon the hills (here a Chinese character). 
Besides, the name of the apricot is represented by a 
particular sign which may show that it is indigenous in 
China.” The SIum-hai-Mihj is attributed to the Emperor 
Yu, who lived in 2205 - -2 i US n.c. Decaisne, 5 who was 
the first to suspect the Chinese origin of the apricot, lias 
recently received from I)r. Bretsclmeider some specimens 
accompanied by the following note:— -“No. 24, apricot 
wild in the mountains of Pekin, where it grows in 
abundance; the fruit is small (an inch and a quarter in 
diameter), the skin red and yellow ; the flesh salmon 
colour, sour, but eatable. No. 25, the stone of the apricot 
cultivated round Pekin. The fruit is twice as large as 


1 Roylo, III. of Himalaya, p. 205 ; Aitchisou, Catnl. of Punjab and 

Sindh, p, 5(5 ; Sir Joseph Hooker, FI. of Ind ., ii. p. 313; Brandis, 

Forest Flora of N. U\ and Central India , 101. 

4 Westmael, in Hull. Soc. Hot. Ifclyin., viii., p. 219. 

8 Roxburgh, FI. //id., edit. 2, v. ii. p. 601. 

4 Bretsclmeider, On the- Study and Value, ate., pp. 10, 49. 

5 Decaisne, Jardin Fruitier du, Musdum, vol. viii., art. Ahrkot ier. 
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that of the wild tree.” 1 Decaisne adds, in the letter 
he was good enough to write to me, " In shape and 
surface the stones are exactly like those of our small 
apricots ; they are smooth and not pitted.” The leaves 
he sent me are certainly those of the apricot. 

The apricot is not mentioned in Japan, or in the basin 
of the river A moor . 2 Perhaps the cold of the winter is 
too great. If we. recollect the absence of communication 
in ancient times between China and India, and the 
assertions that the plant is indigenous in both countries, 
we are at first tempted to believe that the ancient area 
extended from the north-west of India to China. How- 
ever, if we wish to adopt this hypothesis, we must also 
admit that the culture of the apricot spread very late 
towards the West . 3 For no Sanskrit or Hebrew name is 
known, but only a Hindu name, zard idu , and a Persian 
name, ni ischmisch, which has passed into Arabic . 1 How 
is it to be supposed that so excellent a fruit, and one 
which grows in abundance in Western Asia, spread so 
slowly from the north-west of India towards the Gneco- 
Koman world ? The Chinese knew it two or three 
thousand years before the Christian era. Changkion 
went as far as Bactriana, a century before our era, and 
he was the tirst to make the West known to his fellow- 
countrymen.® It was then, perhaps, that the apricot was 
introduced in Western Asia, and that it was cultivated 
and became naturalized here and there in the north-west 
of India, and at the foot of the Caucasus, by the scatter- 
ing of the stones beyond the limits of the plantations. 

Almond -A . mytjdo kin communis, Linnreus ; Pru.nl 
species, Baillon ; Prwnus Amyydalus, Hooker. 

1 Or. Urotsclmeider cow fir ms this in a recent work, Notes on Botanical 

Questions, ji. 3. 

2 l* rut, ns nr mm it w> of Thunborg is P. on tine of Sicbnld and Zuccha- 
rini. The apricot is not mentioned in the Ennmeratia, etc., of Franc hot 
and Savaiier. 

3 (.'itpiiH (Ann. SV. Vof., sixth series, vol. xv. p. SOfi) found it wild in 
Turkestan at the height of four thousand to seven thousand foot, which 
weakens the hypothesis of a solely Chinese origin. 

* Fiddiiigtori, h“h'.v ; Roxburgh, FI. I ml. ; Forskal, FI. JSgyp . : Debit 1 , 

in. 

4 Bretscliueidcr, On the Study and Value, etc. 
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The almond grows apparently wild or half wild in 
the warm, dry regions of the Mediterranean hasin and 
of western temperate Asia. As the nuts from cultivated 
trees naturalize the species very easily, we must have 
recourse to various indications to discern its ancient 
home. 

We may first discard the. notion of its origin in 
Eastern Asia. Japanese floras make no mention of the 
almond. That which M. de Bongo saw cultivated .in 
the north of China was the Persim Davulimia , d Dr. 
Bretschneider,” in his classical work, tolls us that he has 
never seen the almond cultivated in China, and that the 
compilation entitled Pent-mo, published in the tenth or 
eleventh century of our era, describes it as a tree of the 
country of the Mahometans, which signifies the north- 
west of India, or Persia. 

zVng‘lo-1 tidian botanists 3 4 say that, the almond is culti- 
vated in the cool parts of India, but some add that it 
does not thrive, and that many almonds are brought 
from Persia 2 . 1 No Sanskrit name- is known, nor even 
any in the languages derived from Sanskrit. Evidently 
the north-west of India is not the original home of the 
species. 

On the other hand, there are many localities in the 
region extending from Mesopotamia and Turkestan to 
Algeria, where excellent botanists have found the almond 
tree quite wild. Boissier 5 * lias seen specimens gathered 
in rocky ground in Mesopotamia, Aderbijan, Turkestan, 
Kurdistan, and in the forests of the Anti -Lebanon. 
Karl Koch <? has not found it wild to the south of the 
Caucasus, nor Tchihatcheff in Asia Minor. Cosson 7 found 
natural woods of almond trees near Saida in Algeria. It 

1 Bretschneider, Early European Rexearchev, p. 14S. 

2 BrotHfdmeidor, Study and Value , etc., p. 10; and Early Europ. 
Rerear. ^ p. 149. 

3 Brand in, Forest Flora; Sir J. Hooker, FI. oflirit. hid., iii. p. 813. 

4 Roxburgh, FI. Ind edit. 2, voJ. ii.p. 500; Itoyle, lit. Eitnal p. 204. 

5 Boissier, FI. Orica iii. p. 641. 

0 K. Koch, Dendrologie, i. p. 80; Tchihatcheff, Axie Mine are Bata, 
nit l He , i. p. 10S. 

1 Ann. dee Sc. Nat ., 3rd series, vol. six. p. 108. 
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is also regarded as wild on tlic coasts of Sicily and of 
Greece ; 1 hut there, and still move in the localities in 
which it occurs in Italy, Spain, and 1 ranee, it is probable, 
and almost certain, that it springs from the casual dis- 
persal of the nuts from cultivation. 

The antiquity of its existence in Western Asia is 
proved by Hebrew names for the almond tree — schahid , 
luz or Im (which recurs in the Arabic louz), and hcIw- 
Icdim for the nut.. 2 The Persians have another name, 
badam , but I do not know how old this is. Theophras- 
tus and Dioseorides 8 mention the almond by an entirely 
different name, aniuydiditl, translated by the Latins into 
timt/fjdttlutf. It may be inferred from this that the Greeks 
did not receive the species from the interior of Asia, but 
found it in their own country, or at least in Asia Minor. 
The almond tree is represented in several frescoes found 
at Pompeii.' 1 Pliny 5 doubts whether the species was 
known in Italy in Cato’s time, because it was called the 
Greek, nut. It is very possible that the almond was in- 
troduced into Italy from the Greek islands. Almonds 
have not been found in the terra-mare of the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma, even in the upper layers. 

The late introduction of the species into Italy, and the 
absence of naturalization in Sardinia and Spain, 0 incline 
me to doubt whether it is really indigenous in the north 
of Africa and Sicily. In the latter countries it was more 
probably naturalized some centuries ago. In confirma- 
tion of this hypothesis, I note that the Berber name of 
the almond, Udonzri , 7 is evidently connected with the 
Arabic louz, that is to say with the language of the 
conquerors who came after the Romans. In Western 
Asia, on the contrary, and oven in some parts of Greece, 

1 Gussono, Synopsis Flora) Sicitlas, i. |». 552; Heldroieli, Nulzpjlanzen 
Grier.hr idaruU, p. 07. 

3 llillor, Hicrophyton, i. p. 215 ; Rosonmullor, Handh. Jtibl. Altevth, , 
ir. p. SOU. 

3 Theophrastus, Hist. , lib. l,c. 11, 18, etc. ; Pioscoridos, lib. 1, c. 176. 

4 Sohomv, Die Fide, etc. ; Gomes, III. Pi an to nei dipint i Pomp., p. 13. 

LHiny, Hist., lib. 16, c. 22. 

6 Moris, pit tra Snrdoa, ii. p. 5 ; Willkomui and Lange, Prodr . FI. llisp., 
ii. p. 213. 

1 DL-tiunnaire JPranfaim Serb ere, 184-1. 
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it may be regarded as indigenous from prehistoric time. 
I do not say primitive, for everything was preceded by 
something else. I remark finally that the difference be- 
tween bitter and sweet almonds was known to the Greeks 
and even to the Hebrews. 

Peach — Amyijdaliix pvrsica, Li imams ; Pern lea vul- 
garis, Miller ; Primus persim, Bentham and Hooker. 

I will quote the article in which I formerly 1 attributed 
a Chinese origin to the peach, a contrary opinion to that 
which prevailed at the time, and which people who are 
not on a par with modern science continue to reproduce. 
I will afterwards give the facts discovered since lfS,>5. 

“The Greeks and Homans received the peach shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian era. The names 
per&iea, mu! am jirrslr/mm, indicate, whence they had it. 
1 need not dwell upon those well-known facts. 2 3 4 5 Several 
kinds of poach are now cultivated in the north of India/ 1 
hut, what is remarkable, no .Sanskrit name is known ; 
whence wo may infer that its existence and its cultivation 
are of no great antiquity in those regions. Roxburgh, 
who is usually careful to give the modern Indian names, 
only mentions Arab and Chinese names. Pul ding ton 
gives no Indian name, and Roylc only Persian names. 
The peach docs not succeed, or requires the greatest 
care to ensure success, in the north-east of India,”' In 
China, on the. contrary, its cultivation dates from 
the remotest antiquity. A number of superstitious 
ideas and of legends about the properties of its different 
varieties exist in that country. 6 These varieties are very 


1 Alpli. do Candolle, Geogr. Hot . Rain., p. 881. 

2 Theophrastus, 7 lint., iv. e. 4; Dioscoridcs, lib. 1, c. 1 04 ; Pliny, 
Genova edit., bk. 15, c. ltt. 

3 Boyle, itt. Him., p. 204. 

4 Box burgh, Ft. lad., 2nd. edit., ii. p. 500; Piddingtoit, hides; Boyle, 
ibid. 

5 Sir Joseph Hooker, jour a. of Hot., 1850. p. 54. 

6 Bose, the head of the French trade at Canton, collected these from 
Chinese manuscripts, and Noisette (Jard. Fruit., i. p. 70) has transcribed 
a part of his article. The facts are of the following nature. The Chinese 
believe the oval peaches, which are very red on one side, to be a symbol 
of a long life. In consequence of this .‘undent belief, peaches aie used 
in all ornaments in painting and sculpture, and in congratulatory pre- 
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numerous; 1 and in particular the singular variety 
compressed or flattened fruit, 2 which appears to be further 
removed than any other from the natural state of the 
peach; lastly, a simple name, to, is given to the common 
peach. 8 

“ From all these facts, T am inclined to believe that the 
peach is of Chinese rather than of western Asiatic origin. 
If it had existed in Persia or Armenia from all time, the 
knowledge and cultivation of so pleasant a fruit would 
have spread earlier into Asia Minor and Greece. The 
expedition of Alexander probably was the means of 
making it known to Theophrastus (332 n.o.), who speaks 
of it as a Persian fruit. Perhaps this vague idea of 
the Greeks dates from the retreat of the ten thousand 
(401 n.o.) ; but Xenophon does not mention the peach. 
Nor do the Hebrew writings speak of it. The peach 
has no Sanskrit name, yet the peoples who spoke this 
language came into India from the north-west; that is 
to say, from the generally received home of the species. 
On this hypothesis, how aie we to account for the fact 
that neither the Greeks of the early times of Greece, nor 
the Hebrews, nor the Sanskrit-speaking peoples, who all 
radiated from the upper part of the Euphrates valley or 
communicated with it, did not cultivate the peach? On. 
the other hand, it is very possible that the stones of a 
fruit tree cultivated in China from the remotest times, 
should have been carried over the mountains from the 
centre of Asia into Kashmir, Bokhara, and Persia. The 
Chinese had very early discovered this route. The im- 
portation would have taken place between the epoch of 
the Sanskrit emigrations and the relations of the Persians 
with the Greeks. The cultivation of the peach, once 

gents, etc. According to the work of Chiii-noug-king, the poach Yu 
prevents death. If it is not eaten in timn, it at least preserves the body 
from decay until the end of the world. The peach is always mentioned 
among thn fruits of immortality, with which were entertained the hopes 
of Tsinchi-lloang, Vouiy, of the Hans and other emperors who pretended 
to immortality, etc. 

1 Tiindloy, Trana. HoH. Soc v. p. 121. 

9 Tt'itn*. Hoyt, i sv. Loud., iv. p. 512, tab. 19. 

3 Roxburgh, Ft. Iml. 
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established in Persia, would have easily spread on the 
one side towards the west; on the other, through Oahu I 
towards the north of India, where it is not so very ancient. 

“ In confirmation of the hypothesis of a Chinese origin, 
it may he added that the peach was introduced into 
Cocliin-China from China, 1 and that the Japanese give 
the Chinese name Tao 3 to the peach. M. Stanislas 
Julien was kind enough to read to me in French seme 
passages of the Japanese encyclopedia (bk. lxxxvi. p. 7), 
in which the peach tree tao is said to be a tree of 
Western countries, which should be understood to mean 
the interior of China as compared to the eastern coast, 
since the passage is taken from a Chinese author. The, 
tao occurs in the writings of Confucius in the fifth 
century before the Christian era, and even in the llitval 
in the tenth century before Christ. Its wild nature is 
not specified in the encyclopaedia of which I have just 
spoken; but Chinese authors pay little attention to this 
point. 9 ’ 

After a few details about the common names of the 
peach in different languages, I went on to say, “ The 
absence of Sanskrit and Hebrew names remains the most 
important fact, whence we may infer an introduction 
into Western Asia from a more distant land, that is to 
say, from China. 

“The peach has been found wild in different parts 
of Asia ; but it is always a question whether it is indige- 
nous there, or whether it sprang from the dispersion of 
stones produced by cultivated trees. The question is 
the more necessary since the stones germinate easily, and 
several of the modifications of the poach are hereditary. 8 
Apparently wild peach trees have often been ton nil in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. Pallas 1 saw several 
on the banks of the Terek, where the inhabitants give 

1 Loureiro, FI. Cochin ., p. 38fi. 

s Kamipfer, A mom., p. 79S ; Tlmnborg, FI. .Top., p. 109. Kiumpfer 
,:and Thun berg also give the name mom a, but Siobold [FI. Jap., i. p. 20) 

' attributes a somewhat similar name, rnmrw, to a plum tree, Primus 
mwne, Sieb. and Z. 

* Noisette, Jard. Fr. t p. 77 ; Tram. Soc. Ilort. Lund., iv. p. 513. 

4 Pallas, FI. Bossica, p. 13. 
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it a name 'which he calls Persian, scheptala } It fruit is 
velvety, sour, not very fleshy, and hardly larger than 
a walnut ; the tree small. Pallas suspects that this tree 
has degenerated from cultivated peaches. He adds that 
it is found in the Crimea, to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Persia; hut Marshall, Bicberstcin, Meyer, and 
Hohenacker do not give the wild peach in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caucasus. Early travellers, Gindin, 
GuJdeustadt, and Goorgi, quoted by Lode hour, mentioned 
it. C. Koch a is the only modern botanist who said ho 
found the peach tree in abundance in the Caucasian 
provinces. Ledebour, however, prudently adds, Is it wild ? 
The stones which Bnigriiero and Olivier brought from 
Ispahan, which were sown in Paris and yielded a good 
velvety peach, were not, as Bose :J asserted, taken from 
a peach tree wild in Persia, but from one growing in 
a garden at Ispahan. 4 1 do not know of any proof of a 
peach tree found wild in Persia, and if travellers mention 
any it is always to be feared that these are only sown 
trees. Dr. Uoyle 5 says that the peach grows wild in 
several places south of the Himalayas, notably near 
Missouri, but we have seen that its culture is not. ancient 
in these regions, ami neither Roxburgh nor Don’s Flora 
i Yrpalmm# mention the peach. Bunge n only found cul- 
tivated trees in the north of China. This country has 
hardly been explored, and Chinese legends seem some- 
times to indicate wild peaches. Thus the Chou-y-ki , 
according to the author previously quoted, says, f Who- 
soever oats of the peaches of Mount Kouoiiou shall 
obtain eternal life/ For Japan, Thunbcrg 7 says, Crescit 
vbiqae vulgari.% ymecipne jiwta Nagasaki. In omni 
horto colituv ob degunfiarn jlorum. It seems from this 
passage that the species grows both in and out of gardens, 
but perhaps in the first case he only alludes to peaches 
growing in the open air and without shelter. 

1 Fh njt nl.no is, according to Koyle (til. Him. p. 201), the Persian 
name for tlu» nectarine. 

2 U.debour, FI. J lo.es., i. p. 3. See p. 228, the subsequent opinion of Koch. 

3 Hose, Diet. O' Ayr ic., ix. p. 481. 4 Thotiin, A tin. Mus., viii. p. 433. 

4 .Hoyle, III. Him., p. 201. Bunge, Zw rum. 1*1. Chin., p. 23. 

7 Thunbcrg, FI. Jap. 109. 
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“I have said nothing hitherto of the distinction to 
be established between the different varieties or species 
of the peach, since most of them are cultivated in all 
countries — at least the clearly defined kinds, which may 
be considered as botanical species. Tims the great dis- 
tinction between the downy and smooth-skinned fruits 
(peaches proper and nectarines), on which it is proposed 
to found two species (P arnica vulgarly Mill, and P. It? vis, 
I). C\), exists in Japan 1 2 and in Europe, as in most of the 
intermediate countries. 3 Less importance is attached 
to distinctions founded on the adherence or non-adherence 
of the skin, on the white, yellow, or red colour of the 
tlesh, and on the general form of the fruit. The great 
division into peaches and nectarines presents most of 
these modifications in Europe, in Western Asia, and 
probably in China. It is certain that in the latter 
country the form of the fruit varies more than else- 
where; for there are as in Europe oval peaches, and also 
the peaches of which 1 spoke just now, which are quite 
flattened, in which the top of the stone is not even covered 
with flesh. 3 The colour also varies greatly. 4 In Europe 
the most distinct varieties, nectarines and peaches, 
freestones and clingstones, existed three centuries ago, 
for J. Ban bin enumerates them very clearly; 5 * and before 
him Dalechamp, in I5S7, also gave the principal ones/ 5 
At that time nectarines wi re called Nucijuirsica, because 
of their resemblance in shape, size, and colour to the 
walnut. It is in the same sense that the Italians call 
them ju'scunocc. 

“ I have sought in vain for a proof that the nectarine 
existed in Italy in the time of ancient Home. Pliny, 7 
who confounds in his compilation peaches, plums, the 
Lauras Pcrmi* and perhaps other trees, says nothing 

1 Thunborg, FI. Jap., 199. 

2 The aooc units about China which I have consulted do not merit ion 
the nectarine ; but as it exists in Japan, it is extremely probable that it 
does also in Chinn. 

8 Noisette, Jard. Vr., p. 77 ; Trans. Hort.. Hoc., iv. p. 512, tab. 19. 

4 Lindley, Trans. Hart Ho r\, v. j>. 122. 5 J. Bsiuhin 9 7/f-*6., i. pp. 152, 153. 

Du lech amp, Hint., i. p. 295. 7 Pliny, lib. xv. cap. 12 and lu. 

8 Pliny, J)e Div. (Jen. Malvnmi , lib. ii. cap. 14. 


Q 
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which can apply to such a fruit. Sometimes people have 
thought they recognized it in the Inheres of which he 
speaks. It was a tree imported from Syria in the time 
of Augustus. There were both red and white tuber es. 
Others (inheres? or mala?) of the neighbourhood of 
Verona were downy. Some graceful verses of Pctronus, 
quoted by Dalechaiup, 1 * clearly prove that the t u be res 
of the Romans in Nero's time were a smooth -skinned 
fruit; hut this might be the jujube (Zhyphus), 
lJiospyvos , or some ( i rahmjm J just as well as the smooth- 
skinned peach. Each author in the time of the Renais- 
sance had his opinion on this point, or criticized that 
of the others. 3 Perhaps there wore two or three species 
of inheres, as Pliny says, and one of them which was 
grafted on plum trees was the nectarine (?) 3 but I doubt 
whether this question can ever be cleared up. 4 

“ Even admitting that the Nucipcrsica was only intro- 
duced into Europe in the Middle Ages, wo cannot help 
remarking that in European gardens for centuries, and 
in Japan from time unknown, there was an intermix- 
ture of all the principal kinds of peach. It seems that 
its different qualities were produced everywhere from 
a primitive species, which was probably the downy 
peach. Tf the two kinds had existed from the beginning, 
cither they would have been in different countries, and 
their cultivation would have been established separately, 
or they would have been in the same country, and in 
this case it is probable that one kind would have been 
anciently introduced into this country and the other 
into that.” 

I laid stress, in .1 855, on other considerations in support 
of the theory that the nectarine is derived from the 
common poach ; but Darwin has given such a large 
number of cases in which a branch of nectarine has 

1 Dsileehamp, lTUt., i. p. 358. 

* Dalccliartip, ibid.; Matthioli, p. 122; C&salpinus, p. 107; J. Eauhin, 
p. 103, oto. 

3 Pliny, lib. xvii. cap. 10. 

* I have not boon able to discover an Italian name for a glabrous or 
other fruit derived from tnhvr, or tnbfiras, which is singular, as the 
ancient names of fruits aro usually preserved under some form or other. 
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unexpectedly appeared upon a peach tree, that it is 
useless to insist longer upon this point, and .1 will only 
add that the nectarine has every appearance of an arti- 
licial tree. Not only is it not found wild, but it never 
becomes naturalized, and each tree lives for a shorter 
time than the common peach. I t is, in fact, a weakened 
form. 

“ The facility,” I said, “ with which our peach trees are 
multiplied from semi in America, and have produced 
fleshy fruits, sometimes very fine ones, without the resource 
of grafting, inclines me to think that the species is in a 
natural state, little changed by a long cultivation or l>y 
hybrid fertilization. In Virginia and the neighbouring 
states there are peaches grown on trees raised from seed 
and not grafted, and their abundance is so great that 
brandy is made from them 1 On some trees the fruit is 
magnificent. 2 At Juan Fernandez, says JJertero; 1 the 
peach tree is so abundant that it is impossible to form 
an idea of the quantity of fruit which is gathered; it is 
usually very good, although the trees have reverted to a 
wild condition. From these instances it would not be 
surprising if the wild peaches with indifferent fruit found 
in Western Asia were simply naturalized trees in a climate 
not wholly favourable, and that the species was of Chinese 
origin, where its cultivation seems most ancient.” 

Dr. Brctsclmeidcr, 4 who at Pekin has access to all the 
resources of Chinese literature, merely says, after reading 
the above passages, “ Tao is the peach tree. T)e Candolle 
thinks that China is the native country of the peach. 
He may be right.” 

The antiquity of the existence of the species and its 
wild nature in Western Asia have become more doubtful 
since 1855. Anglo-Indian botanists speak of the peach 
solely as a culti vated tree, 5 or as cultivated and becoming 
naturalized and apparently wild in the north-west of 
India. 6 Boissicr 7 mentions specimens gathered in G hi lan 

1 Braddick, Trans. Hurt. Soc. Land., ii. p. 205. 2 Ibid. } pi, 13. 

3 Bcrtero, Aiiriolrs Sr. Nat., xxi. p. 350. 

4 BrotsL'hm'idov, (hi the St tidy and Value, etc., p. 10. 

4 Sir J. Hooker, Flora of Brit, tnd., ii. p. 313. 

6 Brandis, Forest Flora , etc., p. 191. 1 Boissier, FI. Orient ., ii. p. 610. 
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and to the south of the Caucasus, but he says nothing as 
to their wild nature; and Karl Koch, 1 after travelling 
through this district, says, speaking of the peach, 
“ Country unknown, perhaps Persia. Jh ussier saw trees 
growing in the gorges on Mount Hyinettus, near Athens.” 

The pencil spreads easily in the countries in which it 
is cultivated, so that it is hard to say whether a given 
tree is of natural origin and anterior to cultivation, or 
whether it is naturalized. Hut it certainly was first culti- 
vated in ( -Inna ; it was spoken of there two thousand 
years before its introduction into the Groco-Rnnmn world, 
a thousand years perhaps before its introduction into the 
lands of the Sanskrit-speaking race. 

Tile group of peaches (genus or subgenus) is composed 
of five forms, which Decaisne 3 regards as species, but 
which other botanists art* inclined to call varieties. The 
one is the common peach ; the second the nectarine, which 
we know to be derived; the third is the flattened peach 
(i\ j>/<ifycarpa, Decaisne) cultivated in China; and the 
two last are indigenous in China (P. sinmnii, Decaisne, 
and 1\ David ii } Carriere). It is, therefore, essentially a 
Chinese group. 

It is difficult, from all these facts, not to admit the 
Chinese origin, of the eoinmou peach, as I had formerly 
inferred from move scanty data. Its arrival in Italy at 
the beginning of the Christian era is now confirmed by 
the absence of peach stones in the ft'vra-hunr, or lake- 
dwellings of Parma and Lorn hardy , and by the represen- 
tations of the ] teach tree in the paintings on the walls of 
the richer houses in Pompeii. 3 

1 have yet to deal with an opinion formerly expressed 
by Knight, and supported by several horticulturists, that 
the peach is a modi Heat-ion of the almond. Darwin 4 
collected facts in support of this idea, not omitting to 
mention one which seems opposed to it. They may be 
concisely put as follows: — (I) Crossed fertilization, which 

' K. Kucli, .1 Dftndi'olngic , i. p. S3. 

* Demisin'. Jarrf. I -V. du Ulus., Prchers, p. 42. 

Cmiiii'S. I flus. Pi anti* tu ti Dipinti Pompeian*, p. 11. 

4 Darwin, Variation of Plants and Animals, etc., i. p. 338. 
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presented Knight with somewhat doubtful results ; (2; 
intermediate forms, as to the fleshiness of the fruit and 
the size of the nut or stone, obtained by sowing peach 
stones, or by chance in plantations, forms of which the 
almond-peach is an example which has long been known. 
Decaisnc 1 * pointed out differences between the almond 
and peach in the size and length- of the leaves indepen- 
dently of the fruit. He calls Knights theory a “strange 
hypothesis/' 

Geographical botany opposes his hypothesis, for the 
almond tree has its origin, in Western Asia; it was not 
indigenous in the centre of the Asiatic continent, and its 
introduction into China as a cultivated species was riot, 
•anterior to the Christian era. The Chinese*, however, had 
already possessed Ibr thousands of years different varieties 
of the common peach besides the two wild forms I have 
just mentioned. The almond and the peach, starting 
from two such widely separated regions, can hardly he 
considered as the same species. The one was established 
in China, the other in Syria and in Anatolia-. The peach, 
after being transported from China into Central Asia, 
and a little before the Christian era into Western Asia, 
cannot, therefore, have produced the almond, since the 
latter existed already in Syria. And if the almond of 
Western Asia had produced the peach, how could the 
latter have existed iu China at a very remote period 
while it was not known to the Greeks and Latins ( 

Pear- ~ 1* //run cow m unis, Lin metis. 

The pear grows wild over the whole of temperate 
Europe and Western Asia, particularly in Anatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus and in the north of Persia, 1 * per- 
haps even in Kashmir/ 3 but this is very doubtful. Some 
authors hold that its area extends as far as China. This 
opinion is due to the fact that they regard Pyrus 
sinensis, Lindley, as belonging to the same species. An 
examination of the leaves alone, of which the teeth are 

1 Dncaisnr, uhi tni.pra, p. 2. 

* Lcdebour, FI. Rons., :ii. p. 94 j Boissier, FI. Orient., ii. p. G53. 11 u 
has verified several specimens. 

8 Sir J. Hooker, FL. Brit. Ind ., ii. p. 374. 
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covered with a fine silky down, convinced me of the 
sped lie difference of the two trees . 1 

Our wild pear does not differ much from some of 
the cultivated varieties. Its fruit is sour, spotter!, and 
narrowing towards the stalk, or nearly spherical on the 
same tree . 2 With many other cultivated species, it is 
hard to distinguish the individuals of wild origin from 
those which the chance transport of seeds has produced 
at a distance from dwellings. In the present case it is 
not difficult. Pear trees are often found in woods, and 
they attain to a considerable height, with all the con- 
ditions of fertility of an indigenous plant / 1 Let us 
examine, however, whether in the wide area they occupy 
a loss ancient existence may be suspected in some coun- 
tries than in others. 

No Sanskrit name for the pear is known, whence it 
may be concluded that its cultivation is of no long stand- 
ing in the north-west of India, and that the indication, 
which is moreover very vague, of wild trees in Kashmir 
is of no importance. Neither are there any Hebrew or 
Aramaic, names , 4 but this is explained by the fact that 
the pear does not flourish in the hot countries in which 
these tongues were spoken. 

Horner, Theophrastus, and Dioseu rides mention the 
pear tree under the names oclwun, tipi os, or arlnus. The 
Latins called it pyrns or pirns/' and cultivated a great 

1 /’. sinensis described, by Lindley is badly drawn with regard to 
tin; indentation of the leaves in the pinto in the Jiotaniraf .llvy-isler, and 
very well . in that of Decaimic's Jurdin Fmiliir du Museum. It is the 
same species as P. ussvricnsis, Mnximovrioss, of Eastern Asia. 

2 Well draw'n in Duharnel, Twite des Arhres, edit. 2, vi. pi. oil ; and in 
Deoaisne, Jard. i'rni. du Mas., pi. 1, tigs. JJ and C. P. ba lunate , pi. (i of 
tlie same work, appears to be identical, as Uoiwsicr observes. 

3 This is the ease in the forests of Lorraine, for instance, according 
to the observations of Gudron, Be V Origins Probable des Poiriers C nil ivds, 
8 vo pamphlet, 1873, p. 6. 

1 UosenmulW, Dibl. Alterth. ; Low, Amina eische Pjlamemui men, 1881. 

The spelling Purus, adopted by Linmuiis, occurs iu Pliny, llhdoria, 
edit. 1631, p. 301. Some botanists, purists iu spelling, write pinna, so 
that in referring to a modern work it is necessary to look in the index 
for both forms, or vnn the risk of believing that the pears are not in the 
work. In any ease the ancient name was a common name ; but the true 
botanical name is that of Lin me us, founder of tho received nomen- 
clature, and Liimreus wrote Fyrus. 
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number of varieties, at least in Pliny's time. The mural 
paintings at .Pompeii frequently represent the tree with 
its fruit. 1 

The lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Italy gathered 
wild apples in great quantities, and among their stores 
pears are sometimes, Imt rarely, found. Heer has given 
an illustration of one which cannot be mistaken, found 
at Wangen or Robeiihauson. It- is a fruit narrowing 
towards the stalk, 28 mm. (about an inch and a half) 
long by 19 nun. (an inch) wide, cut longitudinally so as 
to show the small quantity of pul]) as compared to the 
cartilaginous central part.* None have been found in 
the lake-dwellings of Bourget in Savoy. In those of 
Lombardy, Professor Kaggazzuni !i found a] tear out length- 
ways, 25 mm. by i(>. This was at Rardcllo, Lago di Varese. 
Tlie wild pears figured in Duhamel, Tni'/fcdes Arbr&i,inlit. 2, 
are 30 to 33 by 30 to 32 mm.; and those of Parisian, figured 
in the Jttrdui Fruitier (hi Miw'um under the name P. 

which seem to me to be of the same species, and 
undoubtedly wild, are 2(> to 27 mm. by 24? to 25. In 
modern wild pears the fleshy part is a little thicker, but 
the ancient lake-dwellers dried their fruits after cutting 
them lengthways, which must have caused them to shrink 
a little. No knowledge of metals or of hemp is shown 
in the settlements where these were found ; but, con- 
sidering their distance from the more civilized centres of 
antiquity, especially iri the case of Switzerland, it is 
possible that these remains are not more ancient than 
the Trojan war, or than the foundation of Rome,. 

I have mentioned three Greek and one Roman name, 
but there are many others; for instance, puvbh in 
Armenian and Georgian ; ra.tzhor in Hungarian; in Slav 
languages yruxclta (Russian), kru.sska (Bohemian), kruxka 
(Illyrian). Names similar to the Latin pyrus recur in 
the Keltic languages ; pair in Erse, per in Kyrnric and 
Armorican. 4 I leave philologists to conjecture the Aryan 

1 Cornea, III. riant e net Dipinti Pompciani, p. 59. 

* ITeer, Pfahlhaulcn , pp. 24, 26, tig. 7. 

3 Sordelli, JSotizie Mat. [jacwtln di Lagozza. 

* Nemnioh, Fohjglnit. Leu:. tfuturgpsch. ; Ad. Fictet, Origin e# Imlo- 
Earop.j i. p. 277 ; and my manuscript dictionary of common names. 
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origin of some of those names, and of the Gorman Him ; 
I merely note their number and diversity as an indica- 
tion of the very ancient existence of the species from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic. The Aryans certainly did 
not cany pears nor pear pips with them in their wander- 
ings westward; but if they found in Europe a fruit they 
knew, they would have given it the name or names they 
were accustomed to use, while other earlier names may 
have survived in some countries. As an example of the 
latter case, I may mention two Basque names, v ultima and 
maHarin, 1 which have no analogy with any known 
European or Asiatic name. The Basques being probably 
tins descendants of the conquered Iberians who were 
driven back to the Pyrenees by the Kelts, the antiquity 
of l.hoir language is very great, and it is clear that their 
names for the species in question were not derived from 
Keltic or Latin. 

The modern area of the pear extending from the 
north of Persia to the western coast of temperate Europe, 
principally in mountainous regions, may therefore bo con- 
sidered as prehistoric, and anterior to all cultivation. It 
must he added, however, that in the. north of Europe ami 
in the British Isles an extensive cultivation must have 
extended and multi plied naturalizations in comparatively 
modern times which can scarcely be now distinguished. 

1 cannot accept God roll's hypothesis that the 
numerous cultivated varieties come from an unknown 
Asiatic species. 3 It seems that they may be ranked, as 
Decaisne says, either with P. communis or P. nivalis of 
which I am about to speak, taking into account the 
effect of accidental crossing, of cultivation, and of long- 
continued selection. Besides, Western Asia has been 
explored so thoroughly that it is probable it contains 
no other species than those already described. 

Snow Pear — Pyrus nivalis, Jucquin. 

This variety of pear is cultivated in Austria, in the 
north of Italy, and in several departments of the east and 

* From n list of plant-namos sent by M. d’Abadie to Professor Clod, 
of Tonloizso. 

2 God i on, i ltd supra, p. 28 
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centre of France. It was named Pyvm nindis by 
Jawpiin 1 2 from tlie German name Salt nci'b ini, given to it 
because tlie Austrian peasants eat the fruit when the 
snow is on the ground. It is called in France Poirier 
so oyer, lx 1 cause the under side, of the loaves is covered 
with a white down which makes them like the sage (Fr. 
timttje), Deeaisno 3 4 considered all the varieties of P. 
\t trails to he derived from P. Lots* Jtyava, Boissieiv* 
which grows wild in Asia Minor. The hitter in this 
ease should take the name of vi rails, which is the older. 

The snowy pears cultivated in France to make the 
drink called perry have become, wild in the woods here 
and there / 1 They constitute the greater number of the 
so-called “cider pears,” which are distinguished by the 
sour taste of the fruit independent of the character of the 
leaf. The descriptions of the Greeks and Romans are too 
imperfect for us to be certain if they possessed this 
species. It may bo presumed that they did, however, 
since they made cider . 5 * 

Sandy Pear, Chinese Pear — Pyrm xht&nsix, Lind ley. 6 

I have already mentioned this species, which is nearly 
allied to the common pear. It is wild in Mongolia and 
Mantclmria , 7 and culti vated in China and Japan. Its fruit, 
large rather than good, is used for preserving. It has also 
been recently' introduced into European gardens lbr 
experiments in crossing it with our species. This will 
very likely take place naturally. 

Apple — Pyriix Malm, Linmeus. 

The apple tree grows wild throughout Europe 

1 J acquit], .Flora Anxh iacri, ii. pp. 4, 107. 

2 Docais nofjarrfiii Fruitier dn Museum, Voirinrx, pi. 21. 

3 Dccaisne, ibid., p. IS, and introduction, p. 30. Several varieties 
of this species, of which a few bear a large fruit, arc figured iu the sumo 
work. 

4 Roreau, FI. du Centre de ht France, edit. 3, vol. ii. p. iJ36. 

* Fall ad ins, Do re Knsiica, lib. 3, c. 25. For this purpose “ yira 
sylvestria ral asperi yenerix ” wore used. 

• The Chinese quince had been culled by Thonin Pyrus sinensj^. 
Lindley has unfortunately gi von the Ramo name to a true pyrin*. 

7 Dccaisue (dunlin Fruitier da Mnai'nni, l'oiru-r*, pi. 5) saw speci- 
mens from both countries. Fruuchet and Suvatior give it as only 
cultivated in Japan. 
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(excepting in the extreme north), in Anatolia, the south 
of the Caucasus, and the Persian province of Gliilan . 1 
Near Trebizond, the botanist llourgeau saw quite a small 
forest of them. 5 * In the mountains of the north-west 
of India it is “ apparently wild,” as Sir Joseph Hooker 
writes in his Flora of Jivilhk India. No author men- 
tions it as growing in Siberia, in Mongolia, or in Japan . 8 

There are two varieties wild in Germany, the one 
■with glabrous leaves and ovaries, the other with leaves 
downy on the under side, and Koch adds that this down 
varies considerably . 4 In France accurate authors also 
give two wild varieties, blit with characters which do 
not tally exactly with those of the German flora . 5 It 
would be easy to account for this difference if the wild 
trees in certain districts spring from cultivated varieties 
whose seeds have been accidentally dispersed. The 
question is, therefore, to discover to what degree the 
species is probably ancient and indigenous in different 
countries, and, if it is not in ore ancient in one country 
than another, how it was gradually extended by the 
accidental sowing of forms changed by the. crossing of 
varieties and by cultivation. 

The country in which the apple appears to be most 
indigenous is the region lying between Trebizond and 
Gliilan. The variety which there grows wild lias leaves 
downy .on the under side, short peduncles, and sweet 
fruit.® like Mtilux communU of France, described by 
Boreau. This indicates that its prehistoric area extended 
from the Caspian Sea nearly to Europe. 

Piddington gives in his Index a Sanskrit name for 
the apple, but Adolphe Pictet 7 informs us that this 

1 Nyiiiiin, (.'uttfiperliiR VI one Furopw, p. 2 -10 ; LedobiMir, Flora ftoasina, 
ii. p. '.Hi; ]>oi.s«it;r, Flora (Jrienlali*, ii. p. 056; Docaiai iv, Nouju. Arch. 
Muti.y x. p. lf>3. 

2 Uoissior, ibid. 

8 IMaximovvicz, Prim* Unsur.; Rcgcl, Op it lion, etc., on the plants of 
tho Ussuri collected byAIaak; Schmidt, lie inert Amur. Fianchet and 
Savotior do not mention it in their Fimrii. Jap. Brotsohncidor quotes 
a Chinese name which, ho says, applies also to other species. 

4 Koch, %n. FI. (term., i. p. 26.1. 

8 Korean, FI. d.n Centre de la France , edit. 3, vol. ii. p. 236. 
lioissier, vM vupra. 1 Orig. Judo -Fur., i. p. 276. 
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name scha is Hindustani, and comes from the Persian 
tseby wf The absence of an earlier name in India argues 
that the now common cultivation of the apple in Kashmir 
and Thibet, and especially that iii the north-west, and 
central provinces of India, is not very ancient. The tree 
was probably known only to the western Aryans. 

This people had in all probability a name of which 
the root was ah, af, av, <>b , as this root recurs in several 
European names of Aryan origin. Pictet gives aha//, 
itbhalf , in Erse; a fa l in Kymric; aval in A rmoriean ; 
aplad in old High German ; appA in old English ; a pH in 
Scandinavian; obofy* in Lithuanian; iablul’o in ancient 
Slav; iuhloko in Russian. It would appear from this that 
the western Aryans, finding tlio apple wild or already 
naturalized in the north of Europe, kept the name under 
which they had known it. The Greeks had rm* ilea or 
iaaifa-y the Latins mains, malum, words whose origin, 
according to Pictet, is very uncertain. Tbe Albanians, 
descendants of the Pelasginns, have mohV Theophrastus 11 
mentions wild and cultivated raid/ a. Lastly, the Last pies 
(ancient Iberians) have an entirely different name, nayava, 
which implies an existence in Europe prior to the Aryan 
invasions. 

The inhabitants of the frrra-rnare of Parma, and of 
the palafittes of the lakes of Lombardy, Savoy, and Swit- 
zerland, made great use of apples. They always cut 
them lengthways, and preserved them dried as a provision 
for the winter. The specimens arc often carbonized by 
fire, but the internal structure of the fruit is only the 
more clearly to be distinguished. Hcer, a who has shown 
great penetration in observing these details, distinguishes 
two varieties of the apple known to the inhabitants of 
the lake-dwellings before they possessed metals. The 
smaller kind are 15 to 24 mm. in their longitudinal 
diameter, and about 3 mm. more across (in their dried 
and carbonized state); the larger, 21) to 32 mm. length- 
ways by 3G wide (dried, but not carbonized). The latter 

1 Holdreich, Nnizpjlanzen (Iricchcnfnmte, i. p. 01. 

2 Theophrastus, l)e Cansits, til). (J, cap. 21. 

3 Hecr, Pj'uhlbauten , p. 24, figs. 1-7. 
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corresponds to an apple of German-Swiss orchards, now 
called c anipam'r. The English wild apples figured iri 
English Botany , pi. 170, is 17 nun. long by 22 wide. It 
is possible that the little apples of the lake-dwellings 
were wild; however, their abundance in the stores makes 
it doubtful. Dr. (dross sent me two apples from the more 
recent palaflttes of Lake Neuehatol ; the one is 1.7 the 
other 22 mm. in longitudinal diameter. At Lagozza, in 
Lombardy, Sordelli 1 mentions two apples, the one 17 
mm. by 10, the other 19 mm. by 27. In a prehistoric 
deposit of Lago Varese, at Bardello, Itagazzoni found, an 
apple in llu* stores a little larger than the others. 

From all these facts, ! consider the apple to have 
existed in Europe, both wild and cultivated, from pre- 
historic times. The lack of communication with Asia 
before the Aryan invasion makes it probable that the 
tree was indigenous in Europe as in Anatolia, the south 
of the Caucasus, and Northern Russia, and that its culti- 
vation began early everywhere. 

Quince — ( ■ y (Ionia vulgaris, Persoon. 

The quiiiet. 4 grows wild in the woods in the north of 
Persia, near the Caspian Sea, in the region to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in Anatolia/ 1 A few botanists have 
also found it apparently wild in the Crimea, anti in the 
north of Greece ; ,r{ but naturalization may be suspected 
even in* the east of Europe, and the further we advance 
towards Italy, especially towards the south-west of 
Europe and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that 
the species was naturalized at an early period round 
villages, in hedges, etc. 

No Sanskrit name is known for the quince, whence 
it may be inferred that its area did not extend towards 
th e centre of Asia, Neither is there any Hebrew name, 
though the species is wild upon Mount Taurus. 4 The 
Persian name is halvah , 5 but 1 do not know whether 

1 SortU'lli, Hi die Plant p della Hi a z ion e d-i Lagozza, p. 35. 

2 BoUsiev, FL Orient., ii. p. 056 j Lcclcbour, FI. Ito *•<»., ii. p. 55. 

" fitovoi), Vcrzeichnisn Taurien , p. 150: Sibthorp, Prodr . FI. Graces, 
i. p. 314. 

4 Boispier, ibid. 

5 Nemnicb, Polyglot l Lexicon . 
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it is as old as Zend. The same name, aim, exists in 

Russian for the cultivated quince, while the name of 

the wild plant- is onmid , from the Armenian armada. 1 
The Greeks grafted upon a common variety, fit ration, a 
superior kind, which came from Cydon, in Crete, whence 
k'tjSdiwoi', translated by the Latin malum colon? am, by 
cydonia, and all the European names, such as corfuyno in 
Italian, coudovijncr, and later nil uy in French, qnittc in 
German, etc. There are Polish, plyim, Slav, lunja? and 
Albanian (Pelasgian names which differ entirely 
from the other**. This variety of names points to an 
ancient knowledge of the species to the west of its 

original country, and the Albanian name ma y even 

indicate an existence prior to the Hellenes. 

Its antiquity in Greece may also be gathered from 
the superstition, mentioned by Pliny and .Plutarch, that 
the fruit of the quince was a preservation from evil 
influences, and from its entrance into the marriage rites 
prescribed by Solon. Some authors go so far as to main- 
tain. that the apple disputed by 11 era, Aphrodite, and 
Athene was a quince. Those who are interested in 
such questions will find details in Oomes’s paper on the 
plants represented in the frescoes at Pompeii. 1 * * The 
quince tree is figured twice in these, which is not sur- 
prising. as the tree was known in Cato’s time® 

It seems to me probable that it was naturalized in 
the east of Europe before the epoch of the Trojan war. 
The (piince is a fruit which lias been little modified by 
cultivation; it is as harsh and acid when fresh as in the 
time of the ancient Greeks. 

Pomegranate — Pwnica yranot am, Linnaeus. 

The pomegranate grows wild in. stony ground in 
Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and .Heluehistan/ 1 
Burnes saw groves of it in Mazanderan, to the south of 
the Caspian Sea. 7 It appears equally wild to the south 

1 Ncinnicli, Poly. Lex. 2 Ibid. 3 ITcldroich, Nntz. Grieeh p. (14. 

4 In 4to, Napoli, 1870. 5 l)e re Ilualicu, lib. 7, cup. 2. 

6 ttoiasier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 737; Sir J. Hooker, Ft. of Ur it. ]„d., ii. 

p. 58.1. 

7 Quoted from Koyle, Illus. Hi mat p. 208. 
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of the Caucasus. 1 * 3 Westwards, that is to say, in Asia 
Minor, in Greece, and in the Mediterranean basin gene- 
rally, in the north of Africa and in Madeira, the species 
appears rather to have become naturalized from cultiva- 
tion, and by the dispersal of the seeds by birds. Many 
floras of the south of Kurope speak of it as a “ sul spon- 
taneous ” or naturalized species. Desfontaines, in his 
Atlantic Flora, gives it as wild in Algeria, but subsequent 
authors think* rather it is naturalized.* 1 doubt its being 
wild in lleluchislan, where the traveller Stocks found it, 
for Anglo-Indian botanists do not allow it to be indi- 
genous east of the Indus, and I note the absence of the 
species in the collections from Lebanon and Syria which 
Boissicr is always careful to quote. 

In China the pomegranate exists only as a cultivated 
plant. It was introduced from Samarkhand by Olmng- 
Kien, a century and a half before the Christian era. 4 5 

The naturalization in the Mediterranean basin is so 
general that it maybe termed an extension of tin* original 
area. It probably dates from a very remote period, for 
the cultivation of the species dates from a very early 
epoch in Western Asia. 

Let us see whether historical and philological data 
can give us any information on this head. 

I note the existence of a Sanskrit name, (Jarimba , 
whence, several modern Indian names are derived/' 
Hence we may conclude that the species had long been 
known in the regions traversed by the Aryans in their 
route towards India. The pomegranate is mentioned 
several times in the Old Testament, under the name of 
rhnmon ® whence the Arabic rumman or rumam. It 
was one of the fruit trees of the promised land, and the 
Hebrews had learnt to appreciate it in Egyptian gardens. 
Many localities in Palestine took their name from this 

1 Lodebonr, FI. Rosa., ii. p. 104. 

* Munby, FI. Alger., p. 41); Sjfiicilnginm Flora Marocmnce , p. 458. 

3 Boissier, ihid. 

' Hrotseliueider, On Study and Value, etc., p. 16. 

5 PiiMingtoii, Index. 

* JlnsemmilW, Bibl. Xaturge., i. p. 273 ; Hamilton, La Uot . de la Bible , 
Nice, 1871 , p. 18. 
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shrub, but the Scriptures only mention it as a cultivated 
species. The flower and the fruit figured in the religious 
rites of the Phoenicians, ami the goddess Aphrodite had 
herself planted it in. the isle of Cyprus, 1 which implies 
that it was not indigenous there. The Greeks were 
acquainted with the species in the time of Homer. It is 
twice mentioned in the Odyaxey aw a tree in the gardens 
of Piueaeia and Phrygia. They called it roia or ma, 
which philologists believe to be derived from the Syrian 
and Hebrew name, 3 and also xidai , :t which seems to be 
Pelasgic, for the modern Albanian name is siya. 4 There 
is nothing to show that the species was wild in Greece, 
where Fraas and Ileldicich aJfiim that it is now only 
naturalized. 0 

The pomegranate enters into the myths and religious 
ceremonies of the ancient lloinans. 1 ' Cato speaks of its 
properties as a vermifuge. According to Pliny, 7 the best 
pomegranates came IVom Carthage, hence the name 
Maluvh pu/iticum ; but it should not be supposed, as it 
has been assumed, that the species came originally from 
Northern Africa. Very probably the Pluonicians had 
introduced it at Carthage long before the Romans had 
anything to do with this town, and it was doubtless 
cultivated as in Egypt. 

if the pomegranate had formerly been wild in 
Northern Africa and the south of Europe, the Latins 
would have had more original names for it than ffravat am 
(from (jmnttfii /) and 31 alum ptculcum. We should have 
perhaps found local names derived lrorn ancient Western 
tongues ; whereas the Semitic name rimmon has prevailed 
in Greek and in Arabic, and even occurs, through Arab 
influence, among the Berbers. 8 It must be admitted that 
the African origin is one of the errors caused by the 
erroneous popular nomenclature of the Romans. 

Leaves and flowers of a pomegranate, described by 

1 Helm, Cut fur und Hamthiere arm Asien, edit. 3, p. 100. 

2 IIolui, ibid. 8 Louz, But. der Allen Grip, und tifim-., p. 081. 

4 Holdruicli, Die Nidzpflnnzen Griechenlands , p. GL 

5 Fruas, FI. Class., p. 79 ; Holdrcioh, ibid. 

6 Helm, ibid. r Pliny, lib. 13, c. 10. 

* DictionnaireFrangais-Berbdre, published by the French Government. 
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Saporta 1 as a variety of the modern Punica granatam , 
have been discovered in the pliocene strata of tlie environs 
of Meximieiix. TJic species, therefore, existed under this 
form, before our epoch, along with several species, some 
extinct, others still existing in the south of Europe, and 
others in the Canaries, but the continuity of existence 
down to our own day is not thereby proved. 

To conclude, botanical, historical, and philological 
data agree in showing that the modern species is a nati ve 
of Persia and some adjacent countries. Its cultivation 
began in prehistoric time, and its early extension, first 
towards the west and afterwards into China, has caused 
its naturalization in cases which may give rise to errors 
as to its true origin, for they are frctjuent, ancient, and 
enduring. 1 arrived at these conclusions in 1<S(i!), a which 
has not prevented the repetition of the erroneous African 
origin in several works. 

Rose Apple — Eugenia Jamba s, Linmeus; Jambtmt 
vulgari s, do Candolle. 

This small tree belongs to the family of Myrtacea*. It is 
cultivated in tropical regions of the old and new worlds, 
as much perhaps for the beauty of its foliage as for its 
fruit, of which the rose-scented pulp is too scanty. There 
is an excellent illustration and a good description of it in 
the Bota nical Magazine, pi. The seed is poisonous. 8 

As the cultivation of this species is of ancient date 
in Asia, there was no doubt of its Asiatic origin ; 
but the locality in which it grew wild was formerly 
unknown. Loureiro’s assertion that it grew in Cochin- 
China and some parts of India required confirmation, 
which has been afforded by some modern writers. 4 The 
jambox is wild in Sumatra, and elsewhere in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Kurz did not meet with it in 
the forests of British Burmah, but when Rhecdo saw 
this tree in gardens in Malabar he noticed that it was 
called Malacca -seka mb a, which shows that it came origi- 

1 lie Saporta, Bull. Stic. Geol. dc France , April 5, 1869, pp. 767-769. 

* CivO'jr. Hot. j p. 191. 

* Drwuiirtilz, Flore Medicale. des Antillv.< , v. pi. HI 5. 

* AliqiuM, Sumatra, p. 118; Flora Indicc-Bata va\ i. p. 425; Elume, 
Museum Lujrt.-Bat i. j). 93. 
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nally from the Malay Peninsula. Lastly, Brandis says 
it is wild in Sikkim, to the north of Bengal. Its natural 
area probably extends from the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago to Cochin-China, and even to the; north-east 
of India, where, however, it is probably naturalized from 
cultivation and by the, agency of birds. Naturalization 
has also taken place elsewhere — at Ifong-kong, for in- 
stance, in the Seychelles, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, and 
in several of the West. India Islands. 1 

Malay Apple — Eugenia malaccensis, Lin mens ; Jam- 
bom iHidaecmish*. do Candolle. 

A species allied to Eugenia jambos, but differing 
from it in the arrangement of its flowers, and in its 
fruit, of an nbovoid instead of ovoid form ; that is to say, 
the smaller end is attached to the stalk. The fruit is 
more fleshy and is also rose-wen ted, but it is much 2 
or little 3 esteemed according to the country and varieties. 
These are numerous, differing in the red or pink colour of 
the llowers, and in tin; size, shape, and colour of the fruit. 

The numerous varieties show an ancient cultivation 
in the Malay Archipelago, where the species is indigenous. 
In confirmation, it must be noted that Forster found it 
established in the Pacific Islands, from Otahiti to the 
Sandwich Isles, at the time of Cook’s voyages. 4 The 
Malay apple grows wild in the forests of the Malay 
Archipelago, and in the peninsula of Malacca. 5 

Tussac says that it was brought to Jamaica from 
Otahiti in 171)3. It has spread and become naturalized 
in several of the West India Islands, also in Mauritius 
and the Seychelles. 6 

Guava — Psidinm guayava, Raddi. 

Ancient authors, Linnious, and some later botanists, 


1 Hooker, FI Tint, bid., ii. p. 474; Baker, FI. of Manrlt., etc., p. 115; 
Gi-isebiioJi, FI. of Brit. W. hid. Was, p. 230. 

* liiiinpliiiLH, Aiuboin, i. p. 121, t. 37. 

3 Tussaf, Flora das Antilles, iii. p. SO, pi. 25. 

4 Forster, Plantis Jisevlantis, p. 3(5. 

s Bln mo, Museum hn'jd.- liat., i. p. 91 ; Miqucl, FI. In dice- Bahaa., i. 
p. 411 ; Hooker, Flora of British India, ii. p. 472. 

a Grisobault, FI. Brit . W. Indies, p. 235 ; JJakor, FI. of Mauritius, 
p. 115. 

R 
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admitted two species of this fmit tree of the family 
o Myrtacem, the one with elliptical or spherical fruit, 
witl i red llesh, PxidLinn pomifcrum; the other with a 
pyriform fruit and white or pink flesh, more agreeable 
to the taste. Such diversity is also observed in pears, 
apples, or peaches; so it was decided to consider all the 
Psidii as forming* a single species. Itaddi saw a proof 
that there was no essential difference, for he observed 
pyriform and round fruits growing on the same tree in 
.Brazil . 1 The majority of botanists, especially those who 
have observed the guava in the colonies, follow the 
opinion of Kaddi , 54 * to which I was inclined, even in I N/b*}, 
from reasons drawn from the geographical distribution : 1 

Lowe , 4 in his Flora of Madeira, maintains with some 
hesitation the distinction into two species, and assorts 
that each can be raised from seed. They are, therefore, 
races like those of our domestic animals, and of many 
cultivated plants. Kacli of these races comprehends 
several varieties . 5 

The study of the origin of the guava presents in the 
highest degree the difficulty which exists in the case of 
many fruit trees of this nature: their fleshy and some- 
what aromatic fruits attract omnivorous animals which 
cast their seeds in places far from cultivation. Those of 
the guava germinate rapidly, and fructify in the third 
or fourth year. Its area has thus spread, and is still 
spreading by naturalization, principally in those tropical 
countries which are neither very hot nor very damp. 

in order to simplify the search after the origin of the 
species, I may begin by eliminating the old world, for it 
is sufficiently evident that the guava came from America. 

1 ltwldi,.JJi A fen. nr. Specie. di Bero Indiana, in 4to, Bologna, 1821, p. 1. 

- Mill-t ins, thjnt. Nat. Medico) Bras., p. 32 ; Illume, Museum Lmjd.- 

Bal ., i. p. 71; Hasskarl, in Flora, 1844, p. 589; Sir J. TIookcr, FI. of Bril, 

lad., ii. p. 408. 

5 (a'ogr. Bat. Rais., p. 893. 

1 Lowe, Flora of Madeira, p. 200. 

5 See B1 iini(>, ibid. ; Desrourtilz, Flore Medicate des Antilles, ii. p. 20, 
in which there is a good illustration of fcho pyriform guava. Tub, sac, 
Flore den Antilles , gives a good plate of tho round form. These two 
latter works furnish interesting details on the use of tho guava, on tho 
vegetation of tlie species, etc. 
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Out of sixty species of the genus Psidium, all those 
which have been carefully studied are American. It is 
true that botanists from the sixteenth century have found 
plants of Ps it I'n nib giutyami- (varieties pumifertnn and 
■pgri forum) more or less wild in the Malay Archipelago 
and the south of Asia, 1 but everything tends to show 
that these were the result of recent naturalization. In 
each locality a foreign origin was admitted; the only 
doubt was whether this origin was Asiatic or American. 
Other considerations justify this idea. The common 
names in Malay are derived from the American word 
tjH-iava. Ancient Chinese authors do not mention the 
guava, though Louveiro said a century and a half ago 
that they were growing wild in Cochin-China. Forster 
does not mention them among the cultivated plants of 
the Pacific isles at the time of Cook's voyage, which 
is significant when wo consider how easy (ids plant is 
to cultivate and its ready dispersion. In Mauritius and. 
the Seychelles there is no doubt of their recent intro- 
duction and naturalization. 2 3 

It is more diJlicult to discover from what part of 
America the guava originally came. In the present 
century it is undoubtedly wild in the West Indies, in 
Mexico, in Central America, Venezuela, Peru, Guiana, 
and I frazil/* Hut whether this is only since Europeans 
extended its cultivation, or whether it was previously 
diffused by the agency of the natives and of. birds, seems 
to be. no more certain than when I spoke on the subject 
in LS55. 4 Now, however, with a little move experience 
in questions of this nature, and since the specific unity 
of the two varieties of guava is recognized, I shall 
endeavour to show what scorns most probable. 

J. Acosta, 5 one of the earliest authors on the natural 
history of the now world, expresses himself as follows, 
about the spherical variety of the guava: u There are 

1 Humpin' u a, Amboiiv, i. p. 141 j Rheede, Hortvx MulabariHnai?, iii. t. 34. 

2 Bojer. Ilortm Mam itianus ; Baker, Flora of Mauritius, p. 1 .1 2. 

3 All the floras, and Bor# in Flora Brasilifinsix, voi. xiv. p. 11)0. 

4 Gcotjr. Hot. Rais., p. K‘J). 

5 Acosta, Jlist. Fat. cl Morale des lades Orient, cl Occid. } French 
trails., 151)8, p. 175. 
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mountains in San Domingo and the other islands 
entirely covered witli guavas, and the natives say that 
there were no such trees in the islands before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, who brought them. 1 know not 
whence 1 2 /’ The mainland seems, therefore, to havo been 
the original home of the species. Acosta says that it 
grows in South America, adding that the Peruvian 
guavas have a white ilesh superior to that of the red 
fruit. This argues an ancient cultivation on the main- 
land. .Hernandez 1 saw both varieties wild in Mexico in 
tins warm regions of the plains and mountains near 
Quaulmaei. lie gives a description and a fair draw- 
ing of P. iMviifcnun. Piso and MarcgraP also found 
the two guavas wild in the plains of Brazil; but they 
remark that it spreads readily. Marcgraf says that 
they were believed to be natives of Peru or of North 
America, by which he may mean the West Indies or 
Mexico. Evidently the species was wild in a great part 
of the continent at the time of the discovery of America. 
If the area was at one time more restricted, it must have 
been at a far more remote epoch. 

.Different common names were given by the different 
native races. In Mexico it was xaiwmtl ; in Brazil the 
tree was called antea-iba, the fruit antra yuai :n ; lastly, 
the name t/tmjarw, or {jutijunt, is quoted by Acosta and 
Hernandez for the guavas of Peru and San Domingo 
without any precise indication of origin. This diversity 
of names con turns the hypothesis of a very ancient and 
extended area. 

From what ancient travellers say of an origin foreign 
to San Domingo and Brazil (an assertion, however, which 
we may he permitted to doubt), I suspect that the most 
ancient habitation extended from Mexico to Columbia 
and Peru, possibly including Brazil before the discovery 
of America, and the West Indies after that event. In its 
earliest state, the species bore spherical, highly coloured 
fruit, harsh to the taste. The other form is perhaps the 
result of cultivation. 

1 Horiinnilnx, Xnvrr- Hispanun Thesaurus, p. 85. 

2 Piso, Wet. Brasil , p. 7-1$ Marcgraf, ilid. t p. 105. 
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Gourd , 1 or Calabash — Lagertaria vulgaris, Scringe ; 
Cucurbit* t, lagenoria, Lin mens. 

The fruit of this Cv/rcublfacm has taken different 
forms in cultivation, l>ut from a general observation of 
the other parts of the plant, botanists have ranked them 
in one species which comprises several varieties . 2 The 
most remarkable arc the pilgrim's gourd, in the form of 
a bottle, the Itmg-urrlrd gourd, the Irumprt gourd , and 
the. calabash, generally large and without a neck. Other 
less common varieties have a flattened, very small fruit, 
like the suufj'-bo.r gourd. The species may always he 
recognized by its white (lower, and by the hardness of 
the outer rind of the fruit, which allows of its use as a 
vessel for lirpiids, or a reservoir of air suitable as a buoy 
for novices in swimming. The Mesh is sometimes sweet 
and eatable, sometimes bitter and even purgative. 

Linmeus 53 pronounced the species to lie American. 
])e ('amlolle ' 1 thought it was probably of Indian origin, 
and this opinion has since been continued. 

Lagamvin vulgaris has been found wild on the 
coast of Malabar and in the humid forests of I )evra Doon/’ 
Roxburgh ,i considered it to he wild in India, although 
subsequent floras give it only as a cultivated species. 
Lastly, Rumphius 7 mentions wild plants of it on the sea- 
si lore in one of the Moluccas. Authors generally note 
that the pulp is bitter in these wild plants, but this is 
sometimes the case in cultivated forms. The Sanskrit 
language already distinguished the common gourd, ulavou, 
and another, bitter, kuloii-tovmbi, to which Pictet also 
attributes the name tiktaka or tiltika . H Seemarm [) saw 

1 Tim word tjuurd in also used in English for C,tr»a,iui maxima. 
This is one of llm example* of the confusion in common names and the. 
greater accuracy nr scientific terms. 

2 Nuuriin, Annaio.s d*\s *SV. Mat., dt;ii scries, vol. xii. p 91 ; Cogniaux, 
in our Mon og. Fhaneroa., iii. p. 117. 

3 Lin minis, tfpenYx JUinUarnw; p. 143-1, under Cnrnrhltu. 

4 A. i\ do (hindolle, Flora Franraise (1805), vol. iii. p. 092. 

5 Rhccdc, Malabar, iii. pis. 1, 5; Jtoylo, III. llitnal., p. 218. 

c Roxburgh, FI. hid., edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 719. 

7 Rumphius A admin, vol. v. 397, t. 1 11. 

8 Fiddiugton, hairs, at tlio word (hirurbita Uvjcnaria ; Ad. Pictet, 
Orvjvi u-s htdo-Furop., edit. 3, vol. i. p. 380. 

* Scemunn, Flora Vitiensis, p. 100. 
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the, species cultivated and naturalized in the Fiji Isles. 
Tliozet gathered it on the coast of Queensland , 1 but it 
had perhaps spread from neighbouring cultivation. The 
localities In continental India seem more certain and 
more numerous than those of the islands to the south of 
Asia. 

The species has also hoen found wild in Abyssinia, in 
the valley of Ilieha by Dillon, and in the bush and stony 
ground of another district by Sehimper. kJ 

From these two regions of the old world it lias been 
introduced into the gardens of all tropical countries and 
of those temperate ones whore there is a sufficiently high 
temperature in. summer. It lias occasionally become 
naturalized from cultivation, as is seen in America.* 

The earliest Chinese work which mentioned the gourd 
is that of Tchong-tchi-chou, of the first century before 
Christ, quoted in a work of the fifth or sixth century 
according to Brotschnoider . 4 lie is speaking here of 
cultivated plants. The modern varieties of the gardens 
at Pekin are the trumpet gourd, which is eatable, and 
the bottle gourd. 

Greek authors do not mention the plant, but Homans 
speak of it from the beginning of the empire. It is 
clearly alluded to in the often-quoted lines 5 of the tenth 
book of ( ■olumella. After describing the different forms 
of the fruit, he says — 

“Dabit ilia. capaeoin, 

No.nt'iir* picis, ant Arrian* moll is .IlyinoOi, 

Aut lmbilem lvinpliis hamnlain, Baooliove lagenatn, 

Turn p nun >& cadent iluviis innaro doeebil.” 

Pliny ,j speaks of a Cucurbitacm, of which vessels and 

1 Bonibam, Flora Australia) six, Hi. p. 316. 

* Described first under the name Lag>naria : idolatrim. A.. Hi chard, 
Tfulnmvn FI. Ahy**. t i. p. 293, and late r, Naudiu and Coguiaux, recognized 
its identity with L. vulgaris. 

3 Toitov and Grav, FI. of N. Amer., i. p. 043 ; G rise bach, Flora of 
Brit, U r . Ind. /«., p. 288. 

4 Bn^sclmeider, letter of tho 23rd of August, 1.881 . 

* Trngus, 8 tirp. t p. 285 ; Kuollius, Vc Natura SUrpium, p. 498; Nau- 
diii. ibid. 

" l*liny, Hint. Want., 1. 19, o. 5. 
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flasks for wine were made, which can only apply to this 
species. 

It does not appear that the Arabs were early ac- 
quainted with it, for I bn Alawfun and I bn Baithar say 
nothing of it. 1 2 3 Corn ip. on tutors of Hebrew works attri- 
bute no name to this species with certainty, and yet the 
climate of Palestine is such as to popularize the use of 
gourds had they been known. From this it seems to me 
doubtful that 11 ic ancient Egyptians possessed this plant, 
in spite of a single figure of leaves observed on a tomb 
which has been sometimes identified with it. a Alexander 
Braun, Asehorson, and Magnus, in their learned paper on 
the Egyptian remains of plants in the Berlin Museum, 8 
indicate several Cucurbitncea* without* mentioning this 
one. The earliest modern travellers, such as It an wolf’ 4 
in 1574, saw it in the gardens of Syria, and the so-called 
pilgrim’s gourd, figured in 1.5^9 by Brimfels, was probably 
known in the lloiy Land from the Middle Ages. 

All the botanists of the sixteenth century give illus- 
trations of this species, which was more generally culti- 
vated in Europe at that time than it is now. The common 
name in these older writings is Gameraria, and three 
kinds of fruit are distinguished. From the white colour 
of the flower, which is always mentioned, there, can be no 
doubt of tlie species. I also note an illustration, certainly 
a very indifferent one, in which the flower is wanting, 
but with an exact representation of the fruit of the 
pilgrim's gourd, which has the great interest, of having 
appeared before the discovery of America. It is pi. 21<> 
of Jlerbarius Pataviw Impress us, in 4to, 1485 — a rare 
work. 

In spite of the use of similar names bv some authors, 
I do not believe that the gourd existed in America be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans. The Taqaera of Piso 5 


1 Ibn Alawum, in E. Meyer, Oeschinhte der Botanik , iii. p. (JO; Ibn 
iiaithar, Sondlheimcr's translation. 

2 Unger, PJlamzen ties Allen Jfigyptewi % p. 69; Pickering, Chronol. 
Arrmuj., p. 137. 

3 Jn 8yo, 1877, p. 17. 4 Ran wolf, FI. Orient., p. 125. 

. 5 Pise, In cl kn Utriuaquc., etc., edit. 1658, p. 264. 
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and Cucurbit a laycnwfonna of Marcgraf 1 * 3 arc per- 
haps Layman a vidyaris as monographs sa v? and the 
specimens from Brazil which they mention should be 
certain, hut that does not prove that the species was in 
the country before the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci in 
15 Oh From that time until the voyages of those two 
botanists in 1(5. ‘17 and KSo8, a much longer time elapsed 
than is needed to account for the introduction ami dif- 
fusion of an annual species of a curious form, easy of 
cultivation, and of which the seeds long retain tin; faculty 
of germination. It may have become naturalized from 
cultivation, as has taken place elsewhere. It is still 
more likely that Cucurbit a siceratia, Molina, attributed 
sometimes to the species under consideration, sometimes 
to Cururlnta maxima’ 1 may have been introduced into 
Oli ili between 1538, the date of the discovery of that 
country, and 1787, the date of the Italian edition of 
Molina. Acosta 4 also speaks of calabashes which the 
.Peruvians used as cups and vases, but the Spanish 
edition of bis book appeared in 1591, more than a 
hundred years after the Conquest. Among the lirst 
naturalists to mention the species after the discovery of 
America (1192) is Oviedo, 5 * who had visited the main- 
land, and, after dwelling at Vera Paz, came back to 
tiu rope in 1515, but returned to Nicaragua in 1589.' : 
According to Hamusio’s compilation 7 he spoke of zucchc, 
freely cultivated in t he West India Islands and Nicaragua 
at the time of the discovery of America, and used as 
bottles. The authors of the floras of Jamaica in the 
seventeenth century say that the species was cultivated 
in that island. V. Brown, 8 however, mentions a large 
cultivated gourd, and a smaller one with a hitter and 
purgative pulp, which was found wild. 

1 Marcgraf, Hint. Nat. Brasilia 1 0 IS, p. 41. 

8 Nnndin, ibid.; Cogniaux, Flora Braail fuse. 78, p. 7; and do Candolle, 
Monntjr. Flamer., iii. p. 418. 

3 Cl. Guy, Flora Chilean, ii. p. *103. 

4 Jos. Acosta, French trails., p. 107. 

* Pickering, Clironol. Arrant)., p. 861. ® Pickering, ibid. 

7 Jlainusio, vol. iii. p. 112. 

8 P. Ilruwn, Jamaica.) edit. ii. p. 354. 
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Lastly, Elliott 1 2 * 4 writes as follows, in 1824, in a work 
on the Southern States of America: u L. vu lynch is 
rarely found in the woods, ami is certainly not imiigenous. 
It seems to have beeii brought by the early inhabitants 
of our country from a warmer climate. The species has 
now become wild near dwellings, especially in islands.” 
The expression, “inhabitants of .our country,” seems to 
refer rather to the colonists than to the natives. Between 
the discovery of Virginia by Cabot in 1497, or the travels 
of lUdeigh. in 1.584. and the floras of modern botanists, 
move than two centuries elapsed, and the natives would 
have had time, to extend the cultivation of the species if 
they had received it from Euro] leans. But the fact of 
its cultivation by Indians at the lime of the earliest deal- 
ings with them is doubtful. Toney and Cray 8 mentioned 
it as certain in their flora published in 1880-10, and 
later the second of these able botanists* in an article on 
the Cvru rl/tf(frr<(: known to the natives, does not intuition 
the calabash, or Liycuariu. I remark the same, omission 
in another special article on the same subject, published 
more recently. 1 

[In the learned articles by Messrs. Asa Cray and 
Trumbull on the present volume {A. 1 imrican Journal of 
Science, 1888, p. 870), they give reasons for supposing 
the species known and indigenous in America previous 
to the arrival of the Europeans. Early travellers art* 
quoted more in detail than 1 had done. From their 
testimony it appears that the inhabitants of ’Peru, Brazil, 
and of Baria possessed gourds, in Spanish calaba ■ us, hut I 
do not see that this proves that this was the species called 
by botanists ( Uicurbita layma.ria. The only character in- 
dependent of the exceedingly variable form of the fruit 
is the white colour of* the flowers, and this character is 
not mentioned. — A uthor’s Note, 1884.] 

Gourd — CuGwrbiia maxima, Duchesne. 

In enumerating the species of the genus Cucurbita, I 

1 Elliott. Sketch of (he Bat any of South Carolina and Georgia , ii. p. 60S. 

2 Turrey and Gray, Flora of N. America, i. p. 544. 

8 Asa Gray, in the Awrimn Journal of Science, 1 <S">7, vol. xxiv. p. 412, 

4 Trumbuil, in Bull. Turrey Bui . Club, vol. vi, p. 00. 
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.should explain that tlieir distinction, formerly exceedingly 
difficult, lias been established by M. Naudin 1 2 * in a very 
scientific manner, by means of an assiduous cultivation of 
varieties and of (experiments upon tlieir crossed fertiliza- 
tion. Those groups of forms which cannot fertilize each 
other, or of which the product is not fertile, and stable, 
are regarded by him as species, and the forms which can 
be crossed and yield a fertile and varied product, as races, 
breeds, or varieties. Later experiments * showed him 
that the establish i uen t of species on this basis is not 
without exceptions, but in the germs Cv*’nrbita physio- 
logical facts agree with exterior diHeivncos. M. Naudin 
lias established the. true distinctive characters of G. 

and C. Pepo. Theleaves of the first have rounded 
lobes, the peduncles arc smooth and the Jobes of the 
corolla arc curved outwards; the second has leaves with 
] loin ted lobes, the peduncles marked with ridges and 
furrows, the corolla narrowed towards the base and with 
lobes nearly always upright. 

The principal varieties of Cucurbit a mti.mma are 
the great yellow gourd, which sometimes attains to an 
enormous size/* the Spanish gourd, the turban gourd, etc. 

Since common names and those in ancient authors do 
not agree with botanical definitions, we must mistrust 
the assertions formerly put forth on the origin and early 
cultivation of such and such a gourd at a given epoch in 
a given country. For this reason, when I considered the 
subject in LSoo, the home of these plants seemed to me 
either unknown or very doubtful. At the present day 
it is more easy to investigate the question. 

According to Sir Joseph Hooker , 4 Cucurbit a mamma 
was found by .Barter on the banks of the Niger in 
Guinea, apparently indigenous, and by Welwitscli in 
Angola without any assertion of its wild character. In 
works on Abyssinia, Egypt, or other African countries 
in which the species is commonly cultivated, I find no 

1 Naudin, Anti. Sr. Naf., 4th Buries, vol. vi.p. 5; vol. xii. p. 84. 

2 lbifl.t Itli series* vol. xviii. p. 100; vol. xix. p. 180. 

■'* As mneh as iiOO lbs., according to the Hon Jardinirr, 1850, p. 180. 

* Hooker, FI. of Trvp. Afr ii. p. 555. 
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indication that it is found wild. The Abyssinian* used 
the word dubba, which is applied in Arabic to gourds 
in general. 

The plant was long supposed to he of Indian origin, 
because of such names as Indian gourd, given by sixteenth- 
century botanists, and in particular the Pejto mtfjimtis 
indicia*, figured by Lobcl. 1 which answers to the modern 
species; but this is a very insufficient proof, since popu- 
lar indications of origin are very often erroneous. The 
fact is that though pumpkins arc cultivated in Southern 
Asia, as in other parts of the tropics, the plant, lms not 
been found \vild.’ J \ T o similar species is indicated by 
ancient Chinese authors, and the modern names of gourds 
and pumpkins now grown in China are of foreign and 
southern origin. 3 ft is impossible to know to what 
species the Sanskrit name hurhtrmt belonged, although 
Roxburgh attributes it to Cucurbit a Pcpo ; and there is 
no less uncertainty with respect to the gourds, pump- 
kins, and melons cultivated by the (3 reeks and Romans. 
It is not certain if the species was known to the ancient 
Egyptians, but perhaps it was cultivated in that country 
ami in the (Irmco- Roman world. Tim Pcponcx, of which 
Charlemagne commanded the cultivation in his farms,* 
wen; perhaps some kind of pumpkin or marrow, but no 
ligur* or description of these plants which may be clearly 
recognized exists earlier than the sixteenth century. 

This tends to show its American origin. Its existence 
in Africa in a wild state is certainly an argument to tin; 
contrary, for tlm species of the family of Cucurbit a can are 
very local; but there are arguments in favour of America, 
and 1 must examine them with the more care since I have 
been reproached in the United States for not having 
given them sufficient weight. 

In the first place, out of the ton known species of 
the genus (hicurt)itu, six are certainly wild in America 

1 Lobcl, leones, t. 641. The illustration is reproduced in Dalecbamp’s 
Hist., i. p. 626. 

9 Clarke, Hooker's FI. Brit. Jnd ii. p. 622. 

3 Uretschneider, letter of Aug. 23, 1881. 

4 Tlio list is given by E. Meyer, Gcschxchte dv ButaniJc , iii. p. 401. 
The Cucurbita of which lie speaks must have been the gourd, Lagenaria . 
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(Mexico and California); but these aro perennial species, 
while the cultivated pumpkins are annuals. 

The plant called jitrumu by the Brazilians, figured 
by Piso and MaregraP is attributed by modern writers 
to Cnr.nrbihi wauima. The drawing and the short 
account by the two authors agree pretty well with this 
theory, but it seems to have been a cultivated plant. It 
may have boon brought from Europe or from Africa by 
Europeans, between the discovery of Brazil in I'd) l, and 
the travels of the above-named authors in 1 087 and 1688. 
No one has found the species wild in North or South 
America- I cannot hi id in works on Brazil, Guiana, or 
the West Indies any .sign of an ancient cultivation or of 
wild growth, either from names, or from traditions or 
more or less distinct belief. In the United Shales those 
men of science who best k now the languages and customs 
of the natives, Dr. Harris for instance, and more recently 
Trumbull,' 1 2 * maintain that the Cu.cu rhibunti called #7 ww// 
by the Anglo-Americans, and 1 uncock, or oi.Aunv, ntsfnnn, 
by early travellers in Virginia, are p «/>/.: Jr/#. Trumbull 
says that s ujn.aAt is an Indian word. 1 have no reason to 
doubt the assertion, but neither the ablest linguists, nor 
the travellers of the seventeenth century, who saw the 
natives provided with fruits which they called //mm/s 
and pumpkins, have been able to prove that they were 
such and such species recognized as distinct by modern 
botanists. All that we learn from this is that the natives 
a century after the discovery of Virginia, and twenty to 
forty years after its colonization by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
made use of some fruits of the Ctuiwrlntacrce. The com- 
mon names are still so confused in the United States, 
that Dr. Asa Gray, in ISOS, gives pumpkin and uquaxh 
as answering to different species of ( hwarhita? while 
Darlington 4 attributes the name prnnjikin to the common 
Cucurbit a Pepo, ami that of squash to the varieties of the 

1 Piso, Brazil , edit. 1058, p. 204; Maregrnf, edit. 1648, p. 44. 

i Harris, American. Journal T 1857, vol. xxiv. p. 441; Trumbull, Bull, 
of Torrry But. Club, 1870, vol. vi. p. OS). 

* Asa Gray, Bn t any of the. Northern Status, edit. 1808, p. 186, 

4 Darlington, Flora Centrica, 1855, p. 04. 
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latter which correspond to tho forms of Mdopepo of early 
botanists. They attribute no distinct common name to 
Cue u rbi ta r i 1 1 a x in i a. 

Finally, without placing implicit faith in the indi- 
genous diameter of the plant on the banks of the Niger, 
based upon the assertion of a single traveller, 1 still 
believe that the species is a native of the old world, and 
introduced into America by Europeans. 

[The testimony of early travellers touching the ex- 
istence of Cucurbito. maxima in America before the 
arrival of Europeans has broil collected and supplemented 
by Messrs. Asa dray and Trumbull (American Journal 
of Sclener, 1«‘).S:>, p. o7~). They coniirm the tact already 
known, that the. natives cultivated species of Curu.dnta 
under American names, of which some remain in the 
modern idiom of the United States. None of these early 
travellers lias noted the botanical characters by which 
Naudin. established the distinction between (\ -maxima, 
and C. Prpo, and conserjuently it is still doubtful to 
which species they referred. For various reasons I had 
already admitted that C. Pepo was of American origin, 
but ! retain my doubts about C. inaxihui. After a more 
attentive perusal of Tragus and Matthiolo than I had 
bestowed upon them, Asa Gray and Trumbull notice that 
they call Indian whatever came from America. But if 
these two botanists did not confound the Fast and West 
Indies, several others, and the public in general, did make 
this confusion, which occasioned errors touching the 
origin of species which botanists- were liable to repeat. 
A further indication in favour of the .American origin of 
(J. -maxima is communicated by M. Wittmaek, who in- 
forms me that seeds, certified by M. Naudin to belong to 
this species, have been found in the tombs of Ancon. 
This would ho conclusive if the date of the latest, burials 
at Ancon were certain. See on this head the article on 
Phase.olus vulgaris. — Author’s Note, 1 S-Sk] 

Pumpkin — (MeurbUa Papo and C. Mdopepo, Linnrous. 
Modern author's include under the head of Cacurbita 
Pepo most of the varieties which Linrncus designated by 
this name, and also those which he called 0 . Mdopepo . 
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These varieties are very different as to the shape of the 
fruit, which shows a very ancient cultivation. There is 
the Patagonian pumpkin, with enormous cylindrical fruit ; 
the mfjarrd -pumpkin, called Brazilian; the vegetable 
marrow, with smaller long-shaped fruit ; the 7 ladmriur, 
with knobby fruit; the tiled or’ 8 hat, with a curiously 
shaped conical fruit, etc. No value should be. attached 
to the local names in this designation of varieties, for we 
have often seen that they express as many errors as 
varieties. The botanical names attributed to the species 
by Nainlin and Cogniaux are numerous, on account of the 
bad habit which existed not long ago of describing as 
species purely garden varieties, without taking into 
account the wonderful effects of cultivation and selection 
upon the organ for the sake of which the plant is 
cultivated. 

Most of those varieties exist in the gardens of the 
warm and temperate regions of both hemispheres. The 
origin of the species is considered to he doubtful. 1 
hesitated, in 1855 1 between Southern Asia and the 
Mediterranean basin. Naudin and Cogniaux a admit 
Southern Asia as probable, and the botanists of the 
United States on their vside have given reasons for their 
belief in an American origin. The question requires 
care fu 1 investigation. 

T shall first seek for those forms now attributed to 
the species which have been found growing anywhere in 
a wild state. 

The variety Cucru'blta ovifera, Limueus, was 
formerly gathered by Lcrehe, near Astrakhan, but no 
modern botanist has con firmed this fact, and it is 
probable it was a cultivated plant. Moreover, Linmous 
does not assert it was wild. 1 have consulted all the 
Asiatic and African floras without finding the slightest 
mention of a wild variety. From Arabia, or even from 
the coast of Guinea to Japan, the species, or the varieties 
attributed to it, are always said to be cultivated. In 

1 Gt*n>jr. But. .tia ixnnnJe, p. 902. 

* NauMin, Attn. Sc. Nat., 3rd series, vol. vi. p. 9; Cognians, in do 
Candolle, Motioyr. Phan4r. t iii. p. 510. 
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India, Roxburgh remarked this, and certainly Clarke, in 
his recent Jlora of -British India, has good reasons for 
indicating no locality for it outside cultivation. 

It is otherwise in America. A variety, (■. ftwnui, 1 
very near to the variety or at a, according to Asa Gray, 
and which is now unhesitatingly attributed to C. 1\ po t 
was found by Lindheimer “on the edges of thickets, in 
damp woods, on the banks of the upper Guadaloiipe, 
apparently an indigenous plant.'’ Asa Cray adds, how- 
ever, that it is perhaps the result of naturalization. 
However, as several species of the genus Cvcurlnia grow 
wild in Mexico and in the south-west <>f the United 
States, we are naturally led to consider the collectors 
opinion sound. It does not appear that other botanists 
found this plant in Mexico, or in the United States. Tt 
is not mentioned in Ilemsley's Ulohnjia Ceulraii- 
Arurricarnt, nor in Asa Gray’s recent flora of Cali- 
fornia. 

Some synonyms or specimens from South America, 
attributed to C. Pqxj, appear to me very doubtful. It 
is impossible to say what Molina 2 * 4 meant by the 
names V. tiicemfia and (J. which appear, 

moreover, to have been cultivated plants. Two species 
briefly described in the account of the journey of Spix 
and Martins (ii. p. 580), and also attributed to C. 
Pepo? are mentioned among cultivated plants on the 
banks of the Rio Francisco. Lastly, the specimen of 
Spruce, 27.10, from the river Uaupos, a tributary of 
the Rio Negro, which Oogniaux 1 does not mention 
having seen, and which he first attributed to the 
C. Pe-po , and afterwards to the C. ivoscltafa , was per- 
haps cultivated or naturalized from cultivation, or by 
transport, in spite of the paucity of inhabitants in this 
country. 

Botanical indications are, therefore, in favour of a 
Mexican or Texan origin. It remains to be seen if 

1 Asia Gray, Plant o » L i , > d h ri me Ha n m, part# ii. p. 193. 

2 Molina. Hist. Nat. du Chili , j». 377. 

8 Cognimix, in Monoijr. PhoMr. ami Flora Brasil, fa sc. 78, p. 21. 

4 Cognianx, FL liras, and Monwjr. Phancr iii., p. 547. 
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historical records arc in agreement with or contrary to 
fcliis idea. 

It is impossible to discover whether a given Sanskrit, 
Greek, or Latin name for the pumpkin belongs to ono 
species rather than to another. The form of the fruit is 
often the same, and the distinctive characters are never 
mentioned by authors. 

There is no figure of the pumpkin in the Ilerharvm 
Pul arb. v tm,jnr**vs of 14N5, before the discovery of 
America, hut sixteenth-century authors have published 
plates which may he attributed to it. There are three 
forms of Pepoves figured on page 400 of Dodoens, 
edition 1557. A fourth, Pcpo rotunda* major, added 
in the edition of 1(510, appears to me to be Cl maxima. 
In the drawing of Pcpo nhlomjus of Lohcl, troves. Old, 
the character of the peduncle is clearly defined. The 
names given to these plants imply a foreign origin ; but 
the authors could make no assertions on this head, all 
the more that the name of “ the Indies” applied both to 
Southern Asia and America. 

Thus historical data do not gainsay the opinion of an 
American origin, but neither do they adduce anything 
in support of it. 

If the belief that it grows wild in America is con- 
firmed, it may be confidently asserted that the pumpkins 
cultivated by the Romans and in the Middle Ages were 
Cucurbita maxima, and those of the natives ol* North 
America, seen by different travellers in the seventeenth 
century, were Ctuurbifa Prpo. 

Musk, or Melon Pumpkin — Cucurbita moschata, 
Duchesne. 

The Bon Jard inter quotes as the principal varieties 
of this species pumpkin m uscude de Pro re nee, plo/me 
de Naples, and de Barbaric. It is needless to say that 
these names show nothing as to origin. The species is 
easily recognized by its fine soft down, the pentagonal 
peduncle which supports the fruit broadening at the 
summit ; the fruit is more or Jess covered with a glaucous 
efflorescence, and tbe flesh is somewhat musk-scented. 
The lobes of the calyx are often terminated by a leafy 
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border. 1 2 Cultivated in all tropical countries, it is less 
successful than other pumpkins in temperate regions. 

Coguiaux 3 4 suspects that it comes from the south of 
Asia, but he gives no proof of this. I have searched 
through the floras of the old and now worlds, and I 
have nowhere been able to discover the mention of tho 
species in a truly wild state. The indications which 
approach most nearly to it are: (1) In Asia, in the island 
of Bangka, a specimen verified by Cngniaux, and which 
Mi quel 3 says is not cultivated ; (2) in Africa, in Angola, 
specimens which Welvvitseh says are quite wild, but 
“ probably due to an introduction;” (}i) in America, five 
specimens from Brazil, Guiana, or Nicaragua, mentioned by 
Coguiaux, without knowing whether they were cultivated, 
naturalized, or indigenous. These indications are very 
slight. Iviimphius, Bluine, Clarke (Flora of JJrUis/t 
India) in Asia, Schweinfmih (Oliver’s Flora of Trap. 
A f t * i <:< t ) in A fi ‘i ca, o n 1 y k no vv i t as a c ul ti vat< m 1 ph i.i 1 1. I ts 
cultivation is recent in China, 1 and American Homs rarely 
mention the species. 

No Sanskrit name is known, and the Indian, Malay, 
and Chinese* names are neither very numerous nor very 
original, although the cultivation of the plant seems 
to be more diffused in Southern Asia than in other 
parts of the tropics. It was already grown in the 
seventeenth century according to the Horton Mala- 
bo, ricus, in. which there is a good plate (vol. viii. pi. 2). 
It does not appear that this species was known in the 
sixteenth century, for Dalochamp’s illustration (J/isf./i. p. 
610) which Scringe attributed to it has not its true cha- 
racters, ami I can find no other figure which resembles it. 

Fig-leaved Pumpkin — Cucurbit a Jicifolia, Bo u did ; 
CucurbUa nwlanonperma, B ra un . 

About thirty years ago this pumpkin with black or 
brown seeds was introduced into gardens. It differs 

1 See tho excellent plate in Wight’s leones , t. 507, under the 
erroneous name of Cunirbita maxima. 

2 Coguiaux, in H»iwyr. Phavrfr., iii. p. 547. 

3 Miquol, Sumatra, under the name Gymnopetaluvn , p. 332. 

4 Cognianx, in Monogr. Phandr. 


S 
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from other cultivated species in being perennial. It is 
sometimes called the Siamese melon. The Bon Jardvnier 
says that it comes from China. Dr. Bret sol me id or does 
not mention it in his letter of 188], in which he enu- 
in orates the pn mpkin s gio \vn by the Cl lin esc. 

Hitherto no botanist has found it wild. I very much 
doubt its Asiatic origin as all the known perennial species 
of Cucurbit a are, from Mexico or California. 

Melon — Cucumis Melo, Linn a 4 us. 

The aspect of the question as to the origin of the 
melon has completely changed since the experiments of 
Naudin. The paper which he published in .185!), in the 
An nates das Sciences JS T (Uu,relles, 4th series, vol. ii., on 
the genus Gmumis, is as remarkable as that on the genus 
Gueurbita . Me gives an account of the observations and 
experiments of several years on the variability of forms 
and the crossed fecundation of a multitude of species, 
breeds, or varieties coming from all parts of the world. 1 
have already spoken (p. 250) of the physiological principle 
on which he believes it possible to distinguish those groups 
of forms which he terms species, although certain excep- 
tions have occurred which render the criterion of fertili- 
zation less absolute. In spite of these exceptional cases, 
it is evident that if nearly allied forms can be easily 
crossed and produce fertile individuals, as we see, for 
example, in the human species, they must be considered 
as constituting a single species. 

In this sense Gnenwis Melo, according to the ex- 
periments and observations made by Naudin upon about 
two thousand Jiving plants, constitutes a species which 
comprehends an extraordinary number of varieties and 
even of breeds ; that is to say, forms which are pre- 
served by heredity. These varieties or races can be ferti- 
lized by each other, and yield varied and variable products. 
They are classed by the author into ten groups, which he 
calls eantdonps, melons b codes, mcrivs, mi-ions d'ldcer, 
serpents, forme de coneombm , Ghito, JDudaim , rouges de 
Perse , and semvages , each containing varieties or nearly 
allied races. These have been named in twenty -five or 
thirty different ways by botanists, who, without noticing 
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transitions of form, tlie faculty of crossing or of change 
under cultivation, have distinguished as species all the 
varieties which occur in a given time or place. 

Hence it results that several forms found wild, and 
which have been described as species, must be the types 
and sources of the cultivated forms; and Naudin makes 
the very just observation that these wild forms, which 
differ more or hiss the one from the other, may have pro- 
duced different cultivated varieties. This is the more 
probable that they sometimes inhabit countries remote 
from each other as Southern Asia and tropical Africa, 
so that differences in climate and isolation may have 
created and consolidated varieties. 

The following are the forms which Naudin enume- 
rates as wild : L. Those of India, which are, named hy 
Wildenow Ciicuwiti fvrbexcenx, and by Roxburgh 0. tin- 
bin ah:* or (J. vuidrnts-pfifavux. The whole of British 
India, and Beluchistan is their natural area. Its natural 
wildness is evident even to non- botanical travellers. 1 
The fruit varies from the size of a plum to that of a 
lemon. It is either striped or barred, or all one colour, 
scented or odourless. The flesh is sweet, insipid, or 
slightly acid, differences which it has in common with 
the cultivated (Jantelopus. According to Roxburgh the 
Indians gather and have a taste Ibr the fruits off', tar- 
(rival ux and of 0. mad a vs-pataniix, though they do not 
cultivate} it. 

Referring to the most recent flora of British India, 
in which Clarke has described the (Uunirhilamv. (ii. p. 
<519), it seems that this author does not agree with Af. 
Naudin about the Indian wild, forms, although both have 
examined the numerous specimens in the herbarium at 
Kew. The difference of opinion, more apparent than real, 
arises from the fact that the English author attributes 
to a nearly and certainly wild allied species, C. hyjonutt, 
Roxburgh, the varieties which Naudin classes under 
C. Mdo. Cogniaux, a who afterwards saw the same speci- 

1 Gardener's Chronicle, articles signed “ I. II. II.,” 1857, p. 155 ; 1S58, 
p. 130. 

< Cogniaux, Monogr. JPhan&r., iii. p. 485. 
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mens, attributes only C. tiirbmatus to trigonm, The 
specific difference between (.1 Mclo and C. trigoniis is 
unfortunately obscure, from the characters given by 
these thrive authors. The principal difference is that 
C. Mdo is an aim mil, the other perennial, but this dura- 
tion does not appear to be very constant. Mr. Clarke 
says himself that C. Mclo is perhaps derived by cultiva- 
tion from (J. trigonm; that is to say, according to him, 
from the forms which Nam 1 in attributes to (J. Mclo. 

The experiments made during* three consecutive years 
by N audio. 1 * 3 4 upon the products of Cnr.vnttH trigovm , 
fertilized by 0. J Wo, seem in favour of the opinion which 
admits a specific diversity ; for if fertilization took place 
the products were of different forms, and often reverted 
to one or other of the original parents. 

2. The African forms. Naudiu had no specimens in 
sufficiently good condition, or of which the wild state 
was sufficiently certain to assert positively the habitation 
of the species in Africa. Jle admits it with, hesitation. 
He includes in the species cultivated forms, or other wild 
ones, of which he had not seen the fruit. Sir Joseph 
Hooker- subsequently obtained specimens which prove, 
more. J am not speaking of those from the Nile Valley; 1 * 
which are probably cultivated, but of plants gathered by 
Barter in Guinea in the sands on the bauks of the Niger. 
Thonning 1 had previously found, in sandy soil in Guinea, 
a Gum-mi# to which he had given the name arevarius ; 
and Cogniaux, 6 after having seen a specimen brought 
home by this traveller, had classed it with 0. Mdo , as 
Sir J. Hooker thought. The negroes eat the fruit of the 
plant found by Barter. The smell is that of a fresh green 
melon. In Thonnings plant the fruit is ovoid, the size 
of a plum. Thus in Africa as in India the species bears 
small fruit in a wild state, as we might expect. The 
Dudaim among cultivated varieties is allied to it. 

1 Nandi n, Ann. Sc. Nat... series, vol. xviii. p. 1.71. 

* Hooker, in Oliver, FI. of Trap. Afr ii. p. 546. 

3 Soliweinfurtli and Asclierson, Avfzahlumj , p. 267. 

4 Schumacher and Thonninjr, Ouin^inkc Vluntvn., p. 126. 

5 Cogniaux, in do Candolle, Mvnogr. Fhwncr., p. -1S3. 
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The majority of the species of the, genus Citcmnh are 
found in Africa; a small minority in Asia or in America. 
Other sjjecies of Cucurbihwmi are divided between 
Asia and America, although' as a rule, in this family, 
the areas of species are continuous and restricted. iUi- 
cumisr Melo was once perhaps, like Citrull iw Color ynthix 
of the same family, wild from the west coast of Africa 
as far as India without any break. 

T formerly hesitated to admit that the melon was 
indigenous in the north of the Caucasus, as it is asserted 
by ancient authors -an assertion which has not been 
confirmed by subsequent botanists. Hohonacker, who 
was said to have found the species near Elisabeth polls, 
makes no mention of it in his paper upon the province of 
Takseh. M. Uoissier does not# include Cunt mi# Melo 
in his Oriental flora. He merely says that it is easily 
naturalized on rubbish-heaps and waste ground. The 
sail lo* thing has been observed elsewhere, for instance in 
tl 10 sands of Ussuri, in Eastern Asia. This would he a 
reason for mistrust mg the locality of the sands of the 
Niger, if the small size of the fruit in this case, did not 
recall the wild forms of India. 

The culture of the melon, or of different varieties of 
the melon, may have begun separately in India and 
Africa. 

Its introduction into China appears to date only from 
the eighth century of our era, judging from the epoch of 
the first work which mentions it . 1 As the relations of 
the Chinese with Bactriana, and the north-west of India 
by the embassy of Chaug-kien, date from the second 
century, it is possible that the culture of the species was 
not then widely diffused in Asia. The small size 1 of tJio 
wild fruit ottered little inducement. No Sanskrit name 
is known, but there is a Tamul name, probably less 
ancient, molam ,* 2 which is like the Latin Melo, 

It is not proved that the ancient Egyptians cultivated 
the melon. The fruit figured by Lepsius 3 is not recog- 
nizable. If the cultivation had been customary and 

1 Bretschncider, letter of Aag. 26, 1881. 2 Piddington, hi dev. 

*.See the copy in Unger’s Pjlanzen des Alien JEgypte-ite, lig. 25. 
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ancient in that country, the Greeks ami Romans would 
have early known it. Now, it is doubtful whether the 
JS iikaa of Hippocrates and Theophrastus, or the Pepon of 
Dioscoridcs, or the Mdopopo of Pliny, was the melon. 
The passages referring to it are brief and insignificant; 
Galen 1 2 is less obscure, when lie says that the inside of 
the Md op*' pones is eaten, but not of the Pcjnmes. There 
has been much discussion about those names, 3 4 but we 
want facts more than words. The best proof which I 
have been able to discover of the existence of the melon 
among the Romans is a very accurate representation of 
a fruit in the beautiful mosaic of fruits in the Vatican. 
Moreover, Dr. Comes certifies that the half of a melon 
is represented in a painting at Ilcreulancmn.''* The 
species was probably introduced -into the Grnjco- Roman 
world at the time of the Empire, in the beginning of the 
Christian era. It was probably of indifferent quality, to 
judge from the silence, or the faint praise of writers in 
a country where (jour aids were not wanting. Since 
the Renaissance, an improved cultivation and relations 
with the East have introduced better varieties into our 
gardens. We know, however, that they often degenerate 
either from cold or bail conditions of soil, or by crossing 
with i] iferi or *vari et i es of the species. 

Water-Melon ( -if mil us vnUjods, Schrader; Cv.cvr- 
hita Cit mil us, Limueus. 

The origin of the water-melon was long mistaken 
or unknown. According to Linmous, it was a native 
of Southern Italy.’ 1 This assertion was taken from 
Mat thi ole, without observing that this author says it was 
a cultivated species. Scringe, 6 in 1828, supposed it 
came from India and Africa, hut he gives no proof. 
I believed it came from Southern Asia, because of its 

1 Galon, J)e AUmrynHs , 1. 2, c. •>. 

2 See all the Vergiliun florae, and Nandin, Ann. Sc. Nat., 4tli aeries, 
vol. xii. p. 111. 

* Comes, III . Piante nci Dipinti Pumpeiani , in 4to, p. 20, in the Museo 
Nation., vol. iii. pi. 4. 

* Habitat in Apulia, Calabria, Sicilia (Linnaeus, Species, edit. 17G3, 
p. 1435). 

4 Scringe, in Prodromus , iii. p. 301. 
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very general cultivation in this region. It was not 
known in a wild state. At length it was found indi- 
genous in tropical Africa, on both sides of the equator, 
which settles the question . 1 Livingstone 2 * 4 saw districts 
literally covered with it, and the savages and several 
kinds of wild animals eagerly devoured the wild fruit. 
They are sometimes, but not always, bitter, and this 
cannot be detected from the appearance of the fruit. The 
negroes strike it with an axe, and taste the juice to see 
whether it is good or bad. This diversity in the wild 
plant, growing in the same climate and in the same soil, 
is calculated to show the small value of such a character 
in cultivated CacnrhUacca-. For the rest, the frequent 
bitterness of the water-melon is not at all extraordinary, 
as the most, nearly allied species is (• itrullus Calory tdlus, 
N and in obtained fertile hybrids from crossing the 
bitter water-melon, wild at the Cape, with a cultivated 
species which confirms the specific unity suggested by 
the outward appearance. 

The species has not been found wild in Asia. 

The ancient Kgypt-ians cultivated the water-melon, 
which is represented in their paintings .* 1 This is one 
reason for believing that the Israelites know the species, 
and called it abhati teldm 9 as is said; but besides the 
Arabic name, hat licit, baltcca , evidently derived from the 
Hebrew, is the modem name for the water-melon. The 
French name, past dim, comes through the Arabic from the 
Hebrew. A proof of the antiquity of the plant in the 
north of Africa is found in the llerber name, fa.ddadt* 
which differs too widely from the Arabic name not to have 
existed before the Conquest. The Spanish names zan- 
tlria, cindria , and the Sardinian dndria;’ which J cannot 
connect with any others, show also an ancient culture 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean basin. Its 

1 Nniulin, Ann. nr. Naf., 4th series, vol. xii. p. 101 ; Sir J. Hooker, in 
Oliver, Flora of Trop. Afr ., ii. p. 519. 

2 French trans., p. 5(5. 

* Unger has copied the figures from Lepsius’ work in his memoir. 
Vie hhmzvn den AHm ASyypttins, figs. 30, 31, 32. 

4 Dirlionnairo Franrais- Berber, at the word panteqne. 

. 5 Moris, Flora Sardoa . 
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cultivation early spread into Asia, for there is a Sanskrit 
name, chayapala } but the Chinese only received the 
plant in the tenth century of the Christian era. They 
call it si-hia, that is melon of the West. 2 

As the water-melon is an annual, it ripens out of the 
tropics wherever the summer is sufficiently hot. The 
modern Greeks cultivate it largely, and call it carpomia 
or mrpoumi* but this name does not occur in ancient 
authors, nor even in the Greek of the decadence and of 
the Middle Ages. 4 It is the same as the ivrpu -s of the 
Turks of Constantinople, 5 which we iind again in the 
Russian arbus* and in Bengali and Hindustani as lurbuj, 
turbouz? Another Constantinople name, mentioned by 
Forskal, ehimonico , recurs in Albanian ehimteo? Tin; 
absence of an ancient Greek name which can with 
certainty be attributed to this species, seems to show 
that it was introduced into the Gneco-Homan world 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The. poem 
(Jo pa, attributed to Virgil and Pliny, perhaps mentions 
it (lib. 10, cap. f>), as Naudin thinks, blit it is doubtful. 

Europeans have introduced tin; water-melon into 
America, where it is now cultivated from Chili, to the 
United States. The Java of the Brazilians, of which 
Piso and Marcgraf have a drawing, is evidently in- 
troduced, for the first-named author says it is cultivated 
and partly naturalized. 5 ’ 

Cucumber — Cueumis sat h' as, Linnaeus. 

In spite of the very evident difference between the 
melon and cucumber, which both belong to the genus 
Cue amis, cultivators suppose that the species may be 
crossed, and that the quality of the melon is thus sorne- 

1 Piddington, Index. 

,£ JBrctschneidci 1 , Study and Value, etc., p. 17. 

3 liuldreich, Fjlanz. d. Attisch. & 'bene., p. 591; Hutzpfi. Gricckenl 
p. 50. 

4 Lnngkavel, Pot. dvr Spat. Grier hen. 

5 Forskal, Mura AUgyplo-Ardbica., part i. p. 34. 

8 Netnnich, Polyy. Lcxir,., i. p. 1309. 

7 Fiddinglon, Index ; Pickering, Chronol. Arrang., p. 72. 

8 Hcldrcieli, Nutz-pjl., etc., p. GO. 

• “Saliva planta et tradu temp or is quasi native i facta " (Piso, 
edit. 1058, p. 233). 
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times .spoilt. Nail din 3 ascertained by experiments that 
this fertilization is not possible, and has also shown that 
the distinction of the two species is well founded. 

The original country of Garun bis mfhms was un- 
known to Limimus and Lamarck. In 1805, Wile U* now 2 
asserted it was indigenous in Tartary and India, but 
without furnishing any proof. Later botanists have not 
confirmed the assertion. When. 1 went into the question 
in 1855, the species had not been anywhere found wild. 
For various reasons deduced from its ancient culture in 
Asia and in Europe, and especially from the existence of 
a Sanskrit name, n onhusa; 1 1 said, “ Us original habitat is 
probably the north-west of India, for instance Oabul, or 
some adjacent country. Everything seems to show that 
it will one day bo discovered in these regions which are 
as yet but little known.” 

This conjecture has been realized if wo admit, with 
tho best-informed modern authors, that (htraiuis ilard- 
vrirkti, lh>yle, possesses the characteristics of Car, units 
mtirus. A coloured illustration of this cucumber found 
at the foot of the Himalayas may be seen in Hoyle’s 
Illustrations of II iniafofjan Plants, p. Pli), pi. 1-7. The 
stems, leaves, and Mowers are exactly those of G. salivas. 
The fruit, smooth and elliptical, has a hitter taste; but 
there are similar forms of the cultivated cucumber, ami 
we know that in other species of the same family, the 
water-melon, for instance, the pulp is sweet or bitter. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, after describing the remarkable 
variety which he calls the M'dlcim cucumber, 4 adds 
that the variety Hanlwirkii , wild from Ivumaon to 
Sikkim, and of which he has gathered specimens, does 
not differ more from the cultivated plant than certain 
varieties of the latter differ from others; and Cogniaux, 
after seeing the plants in the herbarium at Kew, adopts 
this opinion. 5 

The cucumber, cultivated in India for at least three 

1 Naudin, in Ann. 8c. Nat., 4th series, vol. xi. p. 31. 

* Wildonow, Specie*, iv. p. 615. 3 l'iddington, Inde*. 

* But. Mag., pi. 6206. 

.* Cogniaux, in do Candollo, Monogr . Phaner ., iii. p. 499. 
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thousand years, was only introduced into China in the 
second century before Christ, when the ambassador 
Chang-kicn returned from Bactviana , 1 The species 
spread more rapidly towards the West. The ancient 
Greeks cultivated the cucumber under the name of aikuott,* 
which remains as sihui in the modern language. The 
modern Greeks have also the name < tfj'joiu in, from an 
ancient Aryan root which is sometimes applied to the 
water-melon, and which recurs for the cucumber in 
the Bohemian agarha, the German Gnrke, etc. The 
Albanians (l:\dasgiaus ?) have quite a different name, 
ki'afmvi'ti *v* which we recognize in the Slav K rnshnvb. 
The Latins called the cucumber raemms. These different 
names show the antiquity of the species in Europe. 
There is even an Esthonian name, tikht.nU, 

■uriU} It dons not seem to be Finnish, but to belong to 
the same Aryan root as Uf/fjonria . If the cucumber came 
into Europe before the Aryans, there would perhaps be 
some name peculiar to the Basque language,, or seeds 
would have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land and Savoy; hut this is not the case. The peoples 
in the. neighbourhood of the Caucasus have names quite 
different to the Greek; in Tartar l iar, in Kalmuck thuja, 
in Armenian LnranS* The name rkiar exists also in 
Arabic for a variety of the cucumber/’ This is, therefore, 
a Turanian name anterior to the Sanskrit, whereby its 
culture in Western Asia would be move than three 
thousand years old. 

It is often said that the cucumber is tlu; lasvhwhv im, 
one of the fruits of Egypt regretted by the Israelites in 
the desert . 7 However, I do not find any Arabic name 
among the three given by Forskal which can be con- 
nected with this, and hitherto no trace has been found 
of the presence of the cucumber in ancient Egypt. 

1 jtrutwlinoider, letters of Aug. 23 and 2(1, 1S8I. 

* Theophrastus, Ifist., lib. 7, cap. 4; Lcjiz, Hut. der Alien, p. 492. 

3 ITeldreich, Nutzpjl. Oriechen ., p. 50. 

4 Nemnich, Pohjfjl. Lex., i. p. 1306. 

* NVmnich, ibid. Forskal, FI. JEgypt., p. 76. 

T Uoscuinuller, JUblische Alterth., i. p. 97 ; Hamilton, Hut da la Bible, 
p. 34. 
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West Indian Gherkin — Cacv/mis Amjuria , Linnaeus. 

This small species of cucumber is designated in the 
Bon Jartlinier under the name of the cucumber A rada. 
The fruit, of the size of an egg, is very prickly. It is 
eaten cooked or pickled. As the plant is very produc- 
tive, it is largely cultivated in the American colonics. 
Descourtilz and Sir Joseph Hooker have published good 
coloured illustrations of it, and M. Cogniaux a ]>late with 
a detailed analysis of the flower. 1 

Several botanists affirm that it is wild in the West 
Indies. 1*. Browne, 2 in the last century, spoke of the 
plant as the “little wild cucumber 71 (in Jamaica). 
Descourtilz said, “The cucumber grows wild everywhere, 
and principally in the dry savannahs and near rivers, 
whose hanks afford a rich vegetation.” The inhabitants 
call it the “maroon cuc/umbcr.” (Irisehach 3 4 saw speci- 
mens in several other West India Isles, and appears 
to admit their wild character. M. T5. Andre found the 
species growing in the sand of the sea-shore at Porto- 
Cabollo, and Burcholl in a similar locality in Brazil, and 
Riedel near Rio di Janeiro. 1 In the case of a number of 
other specimens gathered in the east of America from 
lhazil to Florida, it is unknown whether they were wild 
or cultivated. A. wild Brazilian plant, badly drawn by 
Piso, 5 is mentioned as belonging to the species, but I am 
very doubtful of this. 

Botanists from Toumcfort down to our own day have 
considered the Anguria to be of American origin, a native 
of Jamaica in particular. M. Nan din r ’ was the first to 
point out that all the other species of Oncum is are of the 
old world, and principally African. lie wondered whether 
this one had not been introduced into America by the 
negroes, like many other plants which have become 

1 Doscourtilz, II. Mtd. den Antilles v. pi. 329; Hooker, Hot. 
t. 5817; Cogniaux, in 17. Brasil, fuse. 78, pi. 2. 

2 Browne, Jamaica, edit.. 2, p. 353. 

3 Grisobach, 1*7. of Brit . W. India In., p. 288. 

4 Cogniaux, uhi supra. 

5 G turner vn.ob^ iu Piso, Brasil, edit. Id 58, p. 261; Marcprmf, 
edit. 164H, p. 4 1, without illustration, calls it Guramis sylvestris Brasilia:. 

. * Naudin, Ann . He. Nat., 4th series, vul. ii. p. 12. 
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naturalized. However, unable to find any similar 
African plant, he adopted the general opinion. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, on the contrary, is inclined to believe 
that C. A nywria is a cultivated and modi lied form of 
some African species nearly allied to C. fin »pltrlo.rti in and 
C. FUjarei , although these are perennial. In favour of 
this hypothesis, I may add: (I) The name maroon cu- 
cumber, given in the French West India Islands, indicates 
a plant which lias become wild, for this is the meaning 
of the word maroon as applied to the negroes; (2) its 
extended area in America from Brazil to the West Indies, 
always along the coast where the slave trade was most 
brisk, seems to be a proof of foreign origin. If the 
species grew in America previous to its discovery, it 
would, with such an extensive habitat, have been also 
found upon the west coast of America, and inland, which 
is not the case. 

The question can only he solved hy a more complete 
knowledge of the African species of Cue amis, and hy 
experiments upon fertilization, if any have the patience 
and ability necessary to do for the genus Cucarnii s* what 
Naudin has done for the genus Cncnrbila. 

Lastly, I would point out the absurdity of a common 
name for the Anguria in the United States — Jerusalem 
Cucumber} After this, is it possible to take popular 
names as a guide in our search for origins ? 

White Gourd-melon, or Benincasa- — Bonn ca m luspida, 
Thunberg ; Benin rasa cerifera, Savi. 

This species, which is the only one of the genus 
Benincasa, is so like the pumpkins that early botanists 
took it for one, 2 in spite of the waxy efflorescence oil the 
surface of the fruit. It is very generally cultivated in 
tropical countries. It was, perhaps, a mistake to aban- 
don its cultivation in Europe after having tried it, for 
Naudin and the J ion Jardimer both recommend it. 

It is the ctimbalam of Rheede, the camolenga of 
Rumphius, who had seen it cultivated in Malabar and 
the Surida Islands, and give illustrations of it. 

1 Darlington, Atjric. Hot., p. 58. 

3 Cucurbita Pepo of Loureiru and Roxburgh. -s* 
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From several works, even recent ones, 1 2 it might he 
supposed that it had never heen found in a wild state, 
hut if we notice the different names under which it 
has l)eon described we shall find that this is not the 
case. Thus Gnrurbiin hispida, Thunberg, and La yen-aria 
d ns y demon, Mi quel, from authentic specimens seen 
by Cogniaux, 3 are synonyms of the species, and these 
j hints are wild in. Japan.® Cucurbit a Hfloralis , llass- 
karl, 4 5 * found among shmhs on tliu sea-shore in Java, 
and Gymnopeiidtt.m sep/eud.obu vi, MiqueJ, also in Java, 
are the Bruincaxa according to Cogniaux. As are 
also Gucurhita nicua, Mueller, r ‘ and (itcurbifa prurient a, 
Forster, of which he has seen authentic specimens found 
at Rockingham, in Australia, and in the Society Islands. 
Nadoaud n does not mention the latter. Temporary 
naturalization may he suspected in the Pacific isles and 
in Queensland, but the localities of Java and Japan seem 
quite certain. 1 am 1 he more inclined to believe in the 
latter, that, the cultivation of the Henincnsa in China dates 
trom the remotest antiquity. 7 

Towel Gourd — Moruorduu cylindrica, Li mucus ; Luffa 
eyli tulricu, Rconier. 

Nam 1 in 8 says, “ Lvffo cylindrica, which in some of 
our colonies has retained the Indian name pet ole, is 
probably a native of Southern Asia, and perhaps also 
of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia. It is cultivated by 
the peoples of most hot countries, and it appears to he 
naturalized in many places where it doubtless did not 
exist originally/ 1 Cogniaux 9 is more positive. “An 
indigenous species,” he says, “in all the tropical regions 

1 Clarke, in VI. of Brit. Tvtl ., ii. p. 1>H». 

2 Cogniaux, in tin Candolle, Mon (Mir. Phan*'r. t lii. p. 513. 

* Thunberg, VI. Jap., p. 322; Fmiiclict and Savatiur, Bimm. PI. Jap., 
i. p. 173. 

4 Ilassknrl, Catal . Ilorli. Bog or. Alter., p. UK> ; Miqnnl, Flora fndu- 
Balav. 

5 Mueller, Fragm., vi. p. 18G ; Forster, Prodr . (no description) ; 
Seemann, Jour, of Pot., ii. p. 50. 

8 Nadoaud, Plan. Um. den Taitiens, Enum. das PL Indig. & Taiti. 

7 Rretschneider, letter of Aug. 25, 1881. 

8 Naudin, Ann. He. Nat., 4th series, vol. xii. p. 121. 

_ Cogniaux, Monogr . Phaner., iii, p. 458. 
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of the old world; often cultivated and half wild in 
America between the tropics.” In consulting the works 
quoted in these two monographs, and herbaria, its 
character as a wild plant will be found sometimes 
coi id us i ve l y certified. 

With regard to Asia, 1 * Itheede saw it in sandy places, 
in woods and other localities in Malabar; Roxburgh says 
it is wild in Hindustan ; Kura, in the forests of Ihirmah ; 
Thwaites, in Ceylon. I have specimens from Ceylon and 
Kliasia. There is no Sanskrit name known, and Dr. 
Bretsclmeidcr, in his work On the tfhah/ and. Value of 
Clrinexa Botanical Works, and in his letters mentions no 
In Ha either wild or cultivated in China. I suppose, 
therefore, that its cultivation is not ancient even in 
I ndia. 

The species is wild in Australia, on the banks of 
rivers in Queensland, 1 ' and hence it is probable it will 
be found wild in the Asiatic Archipelago, whore Ruin- 
pliius, M.iquel, etc., only mention it as a cultivated plant. 

.Herbaria contain a great number of specimens from 
tropical Africa, from Mozambique to the coast of Ouinea, 
ami even as far as Angola, but collectors do not appear 
to have indicated whether they were cultivated or wild 
plants. In the Delessort herbarium, M.oudelot indicates it 
as growing in fertile ground in the environs of (lulam. Sir 
Joseph Hooker 3 quotes this without affirming anything. 
Scliwein birth and Asclieron, 4 who are always careful in 
this matter, say the species is only a cultivated one in 
the Nile Valley. This is curious, because the plant 
was seen in the seventeenth century in Egyptian gar- 
dens under the Arabian name of Uijjf' whence the genus 
was called Lvtfa , and the species Luff a ay Ulrica. The 
ancient Egyptian monuments show no trace of it. The 

1 'Rlie&ie, Hurt. Mnlab ., viii. p. 15, t. 8 ; Roxburgh, FI. Inti., jii. p. 711, 
as [j. rfarala; Kurz, f-onlrih ii. p. 100; Thwaites, Zi 'man. 

* Mueller, Fran manta, iii. p. 107 j iioiitham, Ft. Austr., iii. p. 317, 
under names which. Naudin and Cogniaux regard as synonyms of 
Zr. cyUmh'ictu 

* Hooker, in Oliver, Ft. of Trap. Afr., ii. p. 530. 

4 Schwc-iid’urth and Ascharou, Aujmhlnrnj, p. 2C8. 

* Forekal, Ft. JEgypt p. 75. 
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absence of a Hebrew name is another reason for believing 
that its cultivation was introduced into Kgypt in the 
Middle Ages. It is now grown in the Delta, not. only 
for the fruit but also for the export of the seed, from 
which a preparation is made for softening the skin. 

The species is cultivated in Brazil, (Uliana. Mexico, 
etc., hut 1 find no indication that it is indigenous in 
America. It appears to have been bore and there 
naturalized, in Nicaragua for instance, from a specimen 
of Levy’s. 

In brief, the Asiatic origin is certain, the African very 
doubtful, that of America imaginary, or rather the e licet 
of naturalization. 

Angular Luffa — Luff a (umUmiguln, Roxburgh. 

The origin of this species, cultivated like the pre- 
ceding one in all tropical countries, is not very clear, 
according to Naudin and Cogniaux. 1 The first gives 
Senegal, the second Asia, and, doubtfully, Africa, ft is 
hardly necessary to say that Linmeus 2 was mistaken in 
indicating Tartary and China. Clarke, in Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s flora, says without hesitation that it is in- 
digenous in British India. Rhccde’ 1 formerly saw the 
plant in sandy soil in Malabar. Its natural area seems 
to be limited, for Thwaitos in Ceylon, Kurz in .British 
Burma!), and Louroiro iri China and Cochin-China,' 1 only 
give the species as cultivated, or growing on rubbish- 
heaps near gardens. Rumphius 5 calls it a .Bengal plant. 
No luffa has been long cultivated in Chirm, according 
to a letter of Dr. Bretschn eider. No Sanskrit name is 
known. All these are indications of a comparatively 
recent culture in Asia. 

A variety with bitter fruit is common in British 
India 0 in a wild state, since there is no inducement to 

1 Naudin, Ann. Sc.. Aa/.,4th .series, vol. xii. p. 122 ; Cogniaux, in do 
Candolle, Munoyr. 1’ ha nor., iii. p. 4-59. 

2 Liiuuoug, p. 1436, as Cucurniit acu.tan.yu lua. 

3 Rlipi-de, Jlort. Mai ah. 9 viii. p. 13, fc. 7. 

4 Thwaitos, Enum. Ceylan, p. 126 ; Kurz, Conlrib., ii. p. 101 ; 
Louroiro, FI. Cochin., p. 727. 

5 Rutnphins, Amboin , v. p. 408, fc. 149. 

6 Clarke, in FI. Brit. Ind ., ii. p. 014. 
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cultivate it. It exists also in the Sun da Islands. It 
is Luff a aniava, Roxburgh, and L. xylve.xtrb % Mi quel. 
L. mbaniptlffla, Miquel, is another variety which grows 
in Java, which M. Oogniaux also unites with the others 
from authentic specimens which he saw. 

M. Nau din does not say what traveller gives the 
plant as wild in Senegambia ; hut he says the negroes 
call, it pa pc ayayc, and as this is the name of the 
Mauritius planters, 1 it is prolm-hle that tins plant is 
cultivated in Senegal, and perhaps naturalized near 
dwellings. Sir Joseph Hooker, in the Flora of Tropical 
Africa, gives the species, but without proof that it 
is wild in Africa, and Cogniaux is still more brief. 
Schweinfurth and Asehcron 2 do not mention it either 
as wild or cultivated in Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
There is no trace of its ancient cultivation in Egypt. 

The species has often been sent from the West Indies, 
New (Jranada, Brazil, and other parts of America, but 
there is no indication that it has been long in these places, 
nor even that it occurs at a distance from gardens in a 
really wild state. 

The conditions or probabilities of origin, and of date 
of culture, are, it will be seen, identical for the two 
cultivated species of lufia. In support of the hypothesis 
that the latter is not of African origin, T may say that 
the four other species of the genus are Asiatic or 
American; and as a sign that the cultivation of the lulfa 
is not very ancient, I will add that the form of the fruit 
varies much less than in the other cultivated cucur- 
bitacca. 

Snake Gourd — Trichoxnathcs anrjuina , Linnaeus. 

An annual creeping Camrlnfacm , remarkable for its 
fringed corolla. It is called pdole in Mauritius, from a 
Java name. The fruit, which is something like a long 
fleshy pod of some leguminous plants, is eaten cooked 
like a cucumber in tropical Asia. 

As the botanists of the seventeenth century received 
the plant from China, they imagined that the plant was 

1 Bojer, 7 fort. Maurit. 

* Sdnvemfurth and Ascherson, Avfzahlumj , p. 2G8. 
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indigenous there, but it was probably cultivated. Dr. 
Bretschneidcr 1 tells us that the Chinese name, huinkaa, 
means “ cucumber of the southern barbarians.” Its home 
must be India, or the Indian Archipelago. No author, 
however, asserts that it has been found in a distinctly 
wild state. Thus Clarke, in Hooker’s Flora of British 
India , ii. p. 6 10, says only, " India, cultivated.” Naudin * 
before him, said," Inhabits the East Indies, where it is 
much cultivated for its fruits. It is rarely found wild.” 
Rumphius a is not more positive for Amboy na. Loureiro 
and Kurz in Cochin-China and Burmah, Blume and 
Mi quel in the islands to the south of Asia, have only seen 
the plant cultivated. The thirty-nine other species of 
the genus are all of the old world, found between China 
or Japan, the w«\st of India and Australia. 'Huy belong 
especially to India and the Malay Archipelago. I 
consider the Indian origin as the most probable one. 

The species has been introduced into Mauritius, where 
it sows itself round cultivated places. Elsewhere it is 
little diffused. No Sanskrit name is known. 

Chayote, or Choco — B Whivm edufr, Swartz. 

This plant, of the order Ciwurhifitror, is cultivated 
in tropical America for its fruits, shaped like a pear, and 
tasting like a cucumber. They contain only one seed, so 
that, the Hosh is abundant. 

The species alone constitutes the genus Seehium. 
There are specimens in every herbarium, but generally 
collectors do not indicate whether tiny are naturalized, 
or really wild, and apparently indigenous in the country. 
Without speaking of works in which this plant is said to 
come from the East Indies, which is entirely a mistake, 
several of the best give Jamaica 4 as the original home. 
However, P. Browne, 5 in the middle of the last century, 
said positively that it was cultivated there, and Sloane 
does not mention it. Jacquin 6 says that it "inhabits 

1 Brelschnoicler, Study and Value, dr?., p. 17. 

2 Naur 1 in, Ann. £?»*. Nat., 4th series, vol. xviii. p. 190. 

* Rumphiue, A-mbrnn, v. pi. 148. 

4 Gritwbach, Flora of Brit. W. India hi., p. 286. 

5 Brow no, Jamaica , p. 1155. 

• Jacquin, Stirp. Amer. Ilist., p. 259. 
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Cuba, and is cultivated there,” and Richard copies this 
phrase in the flora of R. do La Sagra without adding 
any proof. Naudin says, 1 “a Mexican plant,” but he 
does not gi ve his reasons for assorting this. Oogniaux, 2 3 
in his recent monograph, mentions a great number of 
specimens gathered from Brazil to the West Indies with- 
out saying if he had seen any one of those given as wild. 
Seemann saw the plant cultivated at Panama, and he 
adds a remark, important if correct, namely, that the 
name chayotc , common in the isthmus, is the corruption 
of an Aztec word, duty oil. This is an. indication of an 
ancient existence in Mexico, but I do not find the word 
in Hernandez, the classic author on the Mexican plants 
anterior to the Spanish conquest. The chayote, was not 
cultivated in Cayenne ten years ago. 4 Nothing indicates 
an ancient cultivation in Brazil. The species is not 
mentioned by early writers, such as Piso and Marcgraf, 
and the name chuc.hu, given as Brazilian, 5 seems to me to 
conic from cltochn , the Jamaica name, which is perhaps 
a corruption of the Mexican word. 

The plant is probably a native of the south of Mexico 
and ol' Central America, and was transported into the 
West India Islands and to Brazil in the eighteenth 
century. The species was afterwards introduced into 
Mauritius and Algeria, where it is very successful 5 

Indian Fig, or Prickly Pear — Ojmrdia ftctis indiea , 
Miller. 

This He shy plant of the Cactus family, which produces 
the fruit known in the south of Europe as the Indian fig, 
has no connection with the fig tree, nor lias the fruit 
with the fig. Its origin is not Indian but American. 
Everything is erroneous and absurd in this common 
name. However, since Lin incus took his botanical name 
from it. Cactus ficus indiea , afterwards connected with 
the genus Opwntia, it was necessary to retain the specific 

1 Naudin, Ann. Sc. Nat., 4th aeries, vol. xviii. p. 205. 

* In ATonogr. Phaner., iii. p. 002. 

3 Seemann, Hot. of Herald, p. 128. 

4 Sagofc, Journal da la 8oc . d’Hortic. de France, 1872. 

9 Cogniaux, FL Hrasil, fuse. 78. * Sagot, ibid. 
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name to avoid changes which are a source of confusion, 
and to recall the popular denomination. The prickly 
forms, and those more or less free from spines, have been 
considered by some authors as distinct species, but an 
attentive examination leads ns to regard them as one. 1 

The species existed both wild and cultivated in 
Mexico before the arrival of the Spaniards. Hernandez 2 * * 
describes nine varieties of it, which shows the antiquity of 
its cultivation. The cochineal insect appears to feed on one 
of these, almost without thorns, more than on the others, 
and it has been transported with the plant to the Canary 
Tsles and elsewhere. It is not known how far its habitat 
extended in America before man transported pieces of 
the plant, shaped like a racket, and the fruits, which are 
two easy ways of propagating it. Perhaps the wild 
plants in Jamaica, and the other West India Islands 
mentioned by Sloanc, 51 in 1725, were the result of its 
introduction by the Spaniards. Certainly the species 
lias become naturalized in this direction as far as the 
climate permits.; for instance, as far as Southern Florida. 1 

It was one of the first plants which the. Spaniards in- 
troduced to the old world, both in .till rope and Asia. Us 
singular appearance was the more striking that no other 
species belonging to the family had before been seen. 5 
All sixteenth-century botanists mention it, and the plant 
became naturalized in the south of Europe, and in Africa 
as its cultivation was introduced. It was in Spain that 
the prickly pear was first known under the American 
name tuna, and it was probably the Moors who took it 
into Barbary when they were expelled from the peninsula. 
They called it fig of the Christians. 6 The custom of 
using the plant for fences, and the nourishing property 
of the fruits, which contain a large proportion of sugar, 
have determined its extension round the Mediterranean, 
and in general in all countries near the tropics. 

1 Webb and Bcrthelot, Phytog. Ccmar. t sect. 1, p. 208. 

* Hernandez, Thao. Novi p p. 78. * Sloanc, Jamaica, ii. p. 150. 

4 Chapman, Flora of Southern States, p. 144. 

5 The cactus of the Greeks wan quite a different, plant. 

6 Steinheil, in BoiBtsier, Voyage Bot. en Espayne , i. p. 25. 
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The cultivation of the cochineal, which was unfavour- 
able to the production of the fruit , 1 is flying out since the 
manufacture of colouring matters by chemical processes. 

Gooseberry — llibes yrosmlaria and It. Vacriftpa, 
Linnmus. 

The fruit of the cultivated varieties is generally 
smooth, or provided with a few stiff hairs, while that of 
the wild varieties has soft anil shorter hairs ; but inter- 
mediate forms exist, and it has been shown by experi- 
ment that by sowing the seeds of the cultivated fruit, 
plants with either smooth or hairy fruit are obtained . 8 
There is, therefore, but one species, which has produced 
under cultivation one principal variety and severed sub- 
varieties as to the size, colour, or taste of the fruit. 

The gooseberry grows wild throughout temperate 
Europe, from Southern Sweden to the mountainous 
regions of Central Spain, of Italy, and of Greece/* I t is 
also mentioned in Northern Africa, but the last published 
catalogue of Algerian plants 4 indicates it only in the 
mountains of Aures, and Ball has found a variety in 
the .A tlas of Maroceo.® it grows in the Caucasus, H and 
under more or less different forms in the western 
Himalayas . 7 

The Greeks and Romans do not mention the species, 
which is rare in the South, and which is hardly worth 
planting where grapes will ripen. It is especially in 
Germany, Holland, and England that it has been culti- 
vated from the sixteenth century , 8 principally as a 
seasoning, whence the English name, and the French 
groHcille d mayuvreavx (mackerel currant). A wine 
is also made from it. 

The frequency of its cultivation In the British Isles 
and in other places where it is found wild, which are 

1 1 Webb unci Burt helot., Fhytog . Canar., vol. iii. sect. 1, p. 208. 

2 Robson, quoted in Ting fish Botany, pi. 2057. 

3 Nymnn, Con spurt us FI. Kuropcw, p. 20G ; Boissicr, FI. Or., ii. p. 815. 

4 Munby, Catal. , odit. 2, p. 15. 

5 Ball, $pu'ife<jium. Ft. Maroc., p. 449. 

• Lodobour, FI. Ross., ii. p. 194; Boissicr, ubi supra. 

7 ('lorke, in Hooker’s FI. Hr it. Tnd ii. p. 410. 

* Phillips, Account of Fruits, p. 174. 
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often near gardens, lias suggested to some English 
botanists the idea of an accidental naturalization. This 
is likely enough in Ireland; 1 but as it is an essentially 
European species, I do not sec why it should not have 
existed in England, where the wild plant is more common, 
since tin; establishment of most of the species of the 
British flora; that is to say, since the end of the glacial 
period, before the separation of the island from the 
continent. Phillips quotes an old English name, fraberry 
a r fenbex, which supports the theory of an ancient exist- 
ence, and two Welsh names, 3 of which I cannot, however, 
certify the originality. 

Red Currant — HUm s ruhram , Li mucus. 

The common red currant is wild throughout Northern 
and Temperate Europe, and in Siberia 8 as far as Kamts- 
chatka, and in .America, from Canada and Vermont to 
the mout h of the l iver Mackenzie. 1 

Like the preceding species, it was unknown to the 
Creeks and Homans, and its cultivation was only intro* 
dural in the Middle Ages. The cultivated plant hardly 
differs from the wild one. That the plant was foreign 
to the south of Europe is shown by the name- of fjrnsrillier 
t Vovfrewrr (currant from beyond the sea), gi ven in France 5 
in the sixteenth century, hi Geneva the currant is still 
commonly called raisin (hi marr, and in the canton of 
Soleure m.rcrl riihli. 1 do not know why the species was 
supposed, three centuries ago, to have come from be- 
yond seas. Perhaps this should be understood to mean 
that it was brought by the Danes and the Northmen, 
and that these peoples from beyond the northern seas 
introduced its cultivation. I doubt it, however, for the 
lithe# rahrum is wild in almost the whole of (heat 
Britain 11 and in Normandy; 7 the English, who wore in 
constant communication with tin* Danes, did not cultivate 
it as late as 1557, from a list of the fruits of that epoch 

1 Moore and More, Coni rib. to the Cybele llyhennai , p. 113. 

8 Davies, Welsh Ifota nology, p. 21. 

3 Lednbour, FI. Ross., ii. p. 199. 

* Torrey ami Gray, FI. N. Amer i. p. 150. 5 Dodoricns, p. 71S. 

6 Watson, Cybele Frit. 

I Brebisson, Flore de Normandie, p. 99. 
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drawn up by Th. Tusser, and published by Phillips; 1 
and even in the time of Gerard, in 1597, 8 its cultivation 
was rare, and the plant had no particular name. 3 Lastly, 
there arc French and Breton names which indicate a 
cultivation anterior to the Normans in the west of 
Fiance. 

The old names in France are given in the. dictionary 
by Menage. According to him, red currants are called at 
lumen gardes, at Caen grades, in Lower Normandy gra- 
d'd! es, and in Anjou castUles. Menage derives all these 
names from rtdnus , rahieus, etc., by a series of imaginary 
transformations, from the word ruber, red. Legonidee 4 
tells us that red currants are also called KnslUez (1. liquid) 
in Brittany, and he derives this name from Castillo, as if 
a fruit scarcely known in Spain and abundant in the 
north could come from Spain. These words, found 
both in Brittany and beyond its limits, appear to me 
to be of Celtic origin; and I may mention, in support 
of this theory, that in Lcgonidce’s dictionary gardis 
means rough, hard*, pungent, soar, etc., which gives a 
hint as to the etymology. The generic name Rihes has 
caused other errors. It was thought tho plant might he 
one which was so called by the Arabs; but the word 
conies rather from a name for the currant very common 
in the north, ribs in Danish, 5 risjt and resy in Swedish 3 
The Slav names are quite different and in considerable 
number. 

Black Currant — Cassis; Rihcs nigrum, Linnmus. 

The black currant grows wild in the north of Europe, 
from Scotland and Lapland as far as the north of France 
and Italy; in Bosnia, 7 Armenia, 8 throughout Siberia, in 
the basin of the river Amur, and in the western Hima- 

1 Phillips, Account of Fruits , p. 136. 

.* G ovarii, Herbal, p. 1148. 

3 That of currant is a later introduction, given from the resem bianco 
to tbo grapes of Corinth (Phillips, ibid.). 

4 Legonidee, Diction. Cel to- Breton. 

•' Moritzi, Diet. In&lit des Noma Vuhjaires. 

4 Li mi to i is, Flora Baecica, n. Lt)7. 

1 Wutsou, Cm upend. Cijbvle, i. p. 177; Fries, Su mma Ve>j. Scand p. 
39; Nyman, Co aspect. FI. Dump., p. 266. 

8 Boissier, FI. Or., ii. p. 815. 
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lay as ; 1 it often becomes naturalized, as for instance, in 
the centre of France. 2 

This shrub was unknown in Greece and Italy, for it 
is proper to colder countries. From the variety of the 
names in all the languages, even in those anterior to the 
Aryans, of the north of Europe, it is clear that this fruit 
was very early sought after, and its cultivation was pro- 
bably begun before the Middle Ages. J. Bauhin says it 
was planted in gardens in France and Italy, blit most 
sixteenth-century authors do not mention it. In the 
Jlhloirv d.e la Vie Priere den Fratifain, by Le Grand 
d’Au.ssy, published in 1872, vol. i. p. 2:12, the following 
curious passage occurs: ‘'The black currant has been 
cultivated hardly forty years, and it owes its reputa- 
tion to a pamphlet entitled (Udlnre dn (\tssis y in which 
the author attributed to tins shrub all the virtues it is 
possible to imagine.” Further on (vol. iii. p. 80), the 
author mentions the frequent use, since the publication of 
the pamphlet in question, of a liqueur made from the 
black currant. Bose, who is always accurate in his articles 
in the Dldiounnire d* Ayr ie allure, mentions this fashion 
under the head Ctt.rraui, but he is careful to add, “It 
has been very long in cultivation for its fruit, which has 
a peculiar odour agreeable to some, disagreeable to others, 
and which is held to be stomachic and diuretic.” It is 
also used in the manufacture of the liqueurs known as 
ratafia dc Cassis. 4 

Olive — Olm Eero pea, Li mucus. 

The wild olive, called in botanical books the variety 

1 Ledebour, FI. /to#*., p. 200; Maximowicz, [‘run it m FL Amur., p. 
1.19; Clarke, in Honker, /'V. Brit . Inti ., ii. p. 111. 

2 Bolvuii, Flare tin ('mire de In Fra nee, mi it, 3. p. 202. 

3 TS-.nihin, Hist. Plant., ii. p. 99. 

4 Thiel immo ftww is cu lions. Li tire: says that it serins to have been 
introduced Into into the language, and that he docs not know its origin. 
I have not mot with it in botanical works earlier than the middle of the 
seventeen th century. My manuscript collect ii »n of common na tries, among 
more than forty names for this species in different languages or dialects 
has not one which resembles it. Biiohoz, in his Dietiovnairn des Plant w, 
1770, i. p. 289, calls the plant the Cassis or Casselier dns Pnitcruis. The 
old French name was Pvivrier or tjroscilliv-r voir. Laroussc/s dictionary 
says that good liqueurs were made at Cassis in Provence, (.'an this be 
tjie origin of the name P 
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sfjlvfintris or oleaster, is distinguish™! from fcho cultivated 
olive tree by a smaller fruit, of which the flesh is not so 
abundant. The best fruits are obtained by selecting the 
seeds, buds, or grafts from good varieties. 

The oleaster now exists over a wide area cast and 
west of Syria, from the Punjab and Beluehistan 1 as far 
as Portugal and even Madeira, the Canaries and even 
Marocco 2 and from the Atlas northwards as far as the south 
of France, the ancient Macedonia, the Crimea, and the 
Caucasus.** If we compare the accounts of travellers and 
of the authors of floras, it will be seen that towards the 
limits of this area there is often a doubt as to the wild 
and indigenous (that is to say ancient in the country) 
nature, of the species. Sometimes it oilers itself as a 
shrub which fruits little or not at all ; and sometimes, as 
in the Crimea, the plants are rare as though they had 
escaped, as an exception, the destructive effects of winters 
too severe to allow of a definite establishment. As 
regards Algeria and the south of France, these doubt* 
have been the subject of a discussion among competent 
men in the Botanical Society . 1 They repose upon the 
imcont.es table, fact that birds often transport the seed of 
the olive into uncultivated and sterile places, where the 
wild form, the oleaster, is produced, and naturalized. 

The question is not clearly stated when we ask if 
such and such olive trees of a given locality are really 
wild. In a woody species which lives so long and shoots 
again from the same stock when cut off by accident, it is 
impossible to know the origin of the indiv iduals observed. 
They may have been sown by man or birds at a very 
early epoch, for olive trees of more than a thousand years 
old are known. The effect of such sowing is a naturaliza- 
tion, which is equivalent to an extension of area. The 
point in question is, therefore, to discover what was the 

1 AitchiHon, Cafaloyue, p. 80. 

* Lowe, Mnn.FI. of Madeira, ii. p. 20; Webb and Bortholot, Hint. 
Nat. dvs Can arws, Gvoy. Hot - ., p. 18; Ball, Spirit. VI. Mnruc p. 005. 

4 Cosson, Hull. Soc. Hot. France , iv. p. 107, ainl vii. p. 31 ; Grisebach, 
Spied. FL Hmne.lir.cn, ii. p. 71; Steven, Verzeick. de,r Taurisoh. llalbins., 
p. 248 ; Leriebour, FL Boss., p. 38. 

* Bulletin , iv. p. 107. 
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Lome of the species in very early prehistoric times, and 
how tin's area lias grown larger by diiierent modes ol' 
transport. 

It is not bv the study of living olive trees that this 
question can he answered. We must seek in what coun- 
tries the cultivation began, and how it was propagated. 
The more ancient it is in any region, the more probable 
it is that the species lias existed wild there from the time 
of those geological events which took place before the 
coming of prehistoric man. 

The. earliest Hebrew books mention the olive m-if, or 
wit.} both wild and cultivated. It was one of the trees 
promised in the land of Canaan. It is lirst mentioned in 
Genesis, where it is said that the dove sent out by Noah 
should bring back a branch of olive. If we take into 
account this tradition, which is accompanied by miracu- 
lous details, it may he added that tin*, discoveries of 
modern erudition show that the .Mount Ararat of the 
Bible, must be to the east of the mountain in Armenia 
which now bears that name, and which was anciently 
called .Masis. From a study of the text of the .Book of 
Genesis, Francois Lcnonnand 3 places the mountain in 
question in the Hindu Kush, and even near the sources 
of the Indus. This theory supposes it near to the land of 
the Aryans, yet the olive has no Sanskrit name, not even 
in that Sanskrit from which the Indian languages :t are 
derived. If the olive had then, as now, existed in the 
Punjab, the eastern Aryans in their migrations towards 
the south would probably have given it a name, and if it 
had existed in the Ma/an derail, to the south of the Cas- 
pian Sea, as at the present day, the western Aryans 
would perhaps have known it. To these, negative indi- 
cations, it can only bo objected, that the wild olive attracts 
no considerable attention, ami that the idea of extracting 
oil from it perhaps arose late in this part of Asia. 

1 Rosemmuller, Huvdhurh der IUU. Alh rth., vol. iv. p. 208; Hamilton, 
Bot. de la JULIe, p. 80, where the passages are indicated. 

3 Fr. Lenormand, Manuel de l’ Hist. Anc. dn F Orient ., 1800, vol. i. 
p. 31. 

* Fii a -k, Wurlerhudt, Fiddington, Tndev, ouly mentions one Hindu 
name, juljjui. 
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Herodotus 1 tells us that Babylonia grew no olive trees, 
and that its inhabitants made use of oil of sesame. It 
is certain that a countay so subject to inundation was 
not at all favourable to the olive. The cold excludes the 
higher plateaux and the mountains of the north of 
Persia. 

I do not know if there is a name in Zend, but the 
Semitic word mil must date from a remote antiquity, for 
it is found in modern Persian, w/dmi* and in Arabic, 
zeltun, fijeltm? It even exists in Turkish and among 
the Tartars of the Crimea, wifii/n* which may signify 
that it is of Turanian origin, or from the remote epoch 
when the Turanian and Semitic peoples intermixed. 

The ancient Egyptians cultivated the olive tree., which 
tluy called la!:' Several botanists have ascertained the 
presence of branches or leaves of tile olive in the sarco- 
phagi/’ Nothing is more certain, though Helm 7 has 
recently asserted the contrary, without giving any proof 
in support of his opinion. It would be interesting to 
know to what dynasty belong the most ancient mummy- 
cases in which olive branches have been found. The 
Egyptian name, quite different to the Semitic, shows an 
existence more ancient than the earliest dynasties. I 
shall mention presently another fact in support of this 
great antiquity. 

Theophrastus says 8 that the olive was much grown, 
and the harvest of oil considerable in Cyrenaica, but 
he does not say that the species was wild there, and the 
quantity of oil mentioned seems to point to a cultivated 
variety. The low-lying, very hot country between Egypt 
and the Atlas is little favourable to a naturalization 
of the olive outside the plantations. Kralik, a very 
accurate botanist, did not anywhere sec on his journey 

1 Horodotns, Hist., l»k. i. e. 193. 3 Boissier, FI. Orient. , iv. p. 30. 

3 Ebn Hiiithur, Germ, trims., p. 509 ; Fora kul, Plant. JSyyjd., p. 19. 

4 Boissier, ibid. ; Steven, ibid . 

4 TJugor, Din PJhinz. der Aliev. jKtjypU p. 45. 

4 Do Csiwlollo, Physiol. Ve<jet., p. GOO ; PI oy to, quoted by Braun ami 
Ascliorson, tfitxher. tfahtrfur. (ten., May 15, 1877. 

7 Halm, Kulht ppjla nzen , odit. 3, p. 88, lino 9. 

8 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., lib. iv. e. 3. 
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to Tunis and into Egypt the olive growing wild, 3 although 
it is cultivated in the oases. In Egypt it is only culti- 
vated, according to Schwcinfurth and Ascherson, 2 in t-lieir 
resume of the Flora of the Nile Valley. 

Its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece, for the wild olive is very common along the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, where it forms regular 
woods.' 1 It is doubtless hero and in the archipelago that 
the Greeks early knew the tree. If they had not known 
it on their own territory, had received it from the 
Semites, they would not have given it a special name, 
data, whence the Latin olea. The .Iliad and the Odyssey 
mention the hardness of the olive wood and the practice 
of anointing the body with olive oil. The latter was in 
constant use for food and lighting. Mythology attributed 
to Minerva the planting of the olive in Attica, which 
probably signifies the introduction of cultivated varieties 
and suitable processes for extracting the oil. Aristious 
introduced or perfected the manner of pressing the fruit. 

The same mythical personage carried, it was said, the 
olive tree from the north of Greece into Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. It stems that this may have been early done by 
the Phoenicians, but in support of the idea that the 
species, or a perfected variety of it, was introduced by 
the Greeks, l may mention that the Semitic name sc it 
has left no trace in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
We find the Gneco-Latin name here as in Ttaly, 4 while 
upon the neighbouring coast of Africa, and in Spain, 
the names are Egyptian or Arabic, as I shall explain 
directly. 

The Romans knew the olive later than the Greeks. 
According to Pliny, 5 it was only at the time of Tarquin 
the Ancient, 027 B.C., but the species probably existed 
already in Great Greece, as in Greece and Sicily. Besides, 
Pliny was speaking of the cultivated olive. 

A remarkable fact, and one which has not been noted 

1 Kralik, Bull. Soc. But. Fr ., iv. p. 108. 

2 Bvitrwjfi z »'/ FI. AUhioplcns, p. 281. 

3 Raimis.*), Bull. So-:. Hot. do Fr., iv. p. 107. 

4 Moris, FI. Surd., iii. p. 9 ; Rortoloni, FI. ltal. } i. p. 4-6. 

% 4 Pliny, Hint ., lib. xv. cap. 1. 
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or discussed by philologists, is that the Berber name for 
the olive, both tree and fruit, lias the root (as or ta f>\ 
similar to the tat of the ancient Egyptians. The Kabyl.es 
of the district of Algiers, according to the Freneh- 
Berber dictionary, published by the French Government, 
calls the wild olive tazabboirjt, tcwltha, ou sebbnuj, ami 
the grafted olive laznmnou d , fuse fib a, cur zem moitr. The 
Touaregs, another Berber nation, cal I it lanutit lad} These 
are strong indications of the antiquity of the olive in 
Africa. The Arabs having conquered this country and 
driven back the Berbers into the mountains and the 
desert, having likewise subjected Spain excepting the 
Basque country, the names derived from the Semitic znt 
have prevailed even in Spanish. The Arabs of Algiers say 
zenbomfje. for the wild, zi.fnnn for the cultivated olive, 2 * * sit 
for olive oil. The Andalusians call, the wild olive a~t>- 
hn.che, and the cultivated uwytimo? In other provinces 
we find the name of Latin origin, of trio, side by side with 
the Arabic words.' 1 The oil is in Spanish which 

is almost the Hebrew name; but the holy oils are called 
of.ros aunt its, because they belong to Home. The Basques 
use the Latin name lor the olive, tree. 

Early voyagers to the Oanaries, Bon tier for instance, 
in .1403, mention the olive tree in these islands, where 
modern botanists regard it as indigenous. 5 6 !l may have 
been Introduced by the Blnonicians, if it did not pre- 
viously exist there. We do not know if the Guanchos 
had mini os for the olive and its oil. Webb and Bertholot 
do not give any in their Learned chapter on the language 
of the aborigines, 0 so the question is open to conjecture. 
It seems to me that the oil would have played an impor- 
tant part among the Guanchos if they had* possessed the 
olive, and that some traces of it would have remained in 
the actual speech of the people. From this point of view 

1 Dnvcyrier, TtcaToiwreg* dv Konl (1801), p. 179. 

2 Munby, FI arc tie VAhjeriu . p. 2; Deboaux, Cat id . Botjhar , p. 68. 

* Botosior, Voytujc Bat. rii 3Ss-ptnjtic, odit. I, vol. ii. p. 407. 

* Willkomni and Lange, Prod. Ft. Hi span ii. p. 072. 

5 VVi*bb and Bcrtheloi, Nat. des ( -amiriet?, But., pp. 47,48. 

6 AY ebb and Bertholot, ibid., Nthnographie, p. 188. 
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the naturalization in the Canaries is perhaps not more 
ancient than the Pluenician voyages. 

No leaf of the olive has hitherto been found in the 
tufa of the south of Franco, of Tuscany, and Sicily, where 
the laurel, the myrtle, and other shrubs now existing 
have been discovered. This is an indication, until the 
contrary is proved, of a subsequent naturalization. 

The olive thrives in dry climates like that of Syria 
and Assyria. It succeeds at the Cape, in parts of America, 
in Australia, and doubtless it will become wild in these 
places when it has boon more generally planted. Its 
slow growth, the necessity of grafting or of choosing the 
shoots of good varieties, and especially the concurrence 
of other oil-producing species, have hitherto impeded its 
extension ; but a tree which produces in an ungrateful 
soil should not he indefinitely neglected. Even in the 
old world, where it has existed Ibr so many thousands 
of years, its productiveness might lie doubled by taking 
the trouble to graft on wild trees, as the French have 
done in Algeria. 

Star Apple — Chi\jrof>hy/l mn Cahrifo, Linnauis. 

The star apple belongs to the family of the Sapotaccm, 
It yields a fruit valued in tropical America, though 
Europeans do not care much for it. I do not iiud that 
any pains have been taken to introduce it into the colonies 
of Asia or Africa. Tussac gives a good .illustration of it 
in his Flore des Antilles, voi. ii. pi. 1). 

Seeinann 1 2 saw the star apple wild in several places 
in the Isthmus of Panama. J)e Tussac, a San Domingo 
colonist, considered it wild in the forests of the West 
India Islands, and Grisebach 3 says it is both wild and 
cultivated in Jamaica, San Domingo, Antigua, ami Tri- 
nidad. Sloan c considered it had escaped from cultivation 
in Jamaica, and Jacquin says vaguely, “Inhabits Mar- 
tinique and San Domingo.” 3 

Caimito, or Abi — Lacama Cain-ito, Alpli. do Candolle. 

This Peruvian Caimito must not be confounded with 

1 Seomann, Bnt. of fhe Tfrnthl., }>. ICO. 

2 Grisebach, Flora of lirif. II*. I ml. I.d. t p. 398. 

3 Sloaue, Jamaica , ii. p. 170; Jacquin, Amor., p. 52. 
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the Chrysophylliim Cainito of the West. Indies. Both 
belong to the family Sapotacem, but the t flo\vers and 
seeds are different There is a figure of this one in Ruiz 
and Pavon, Flora Peruviana , vol. iii. pi. 240. It has 
been transported from Peru, where it is cultivated, to Ega 
on the Amazon River, and to Para, where it is commonly 
called ahi or ahiii} Ruiz and Pavon say it is wild in 
the warm regions of Peru, and at the foot of the Andes. 

Marmalade Plum, or Mammee Sapota — Lucama mam- 
mom , Gartner. 

This fruit tree, of the order Sapotamu and a native 
of tropical America, has been the subject of several 
mistakes in works on botany. 1 2 There exists no satis- 
factory and complete illustration of it as yet, because 
colonists and travellers think it is too well known to 
send selected specimens of it, such as may be described 
in herbaria. This neglect is common enough in the 
case of cultivated plants. The mammee is cultivated in 
the West Indies and in some warm regions of America. 
Sagot tells us it is grown in Venezuela, but not in 
Cayenne. 3 I do not find that it lias been transported 
into Africa and Asia, the Philippines 4 excepted. This 
is probably due to the insipid taste of the fruit. Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland found it wild in the forests on the 
banks of the Orinoco. 5 All authors mention it in the 
West Indies, but as cultivated or without asserting that 
it is wild. In Brazil it is only a garden species. 

Sapodilla —Sapota aeltras, Miller. 

The sapodilla is the most esteemed of the order 
Sapotaccm, and one of the best of tropical fruits. “An 
over-ripe sapodilla,” says Descourtilz, in his Flore des 
Antilles , “is melting, and has the sweet perfumes of 
honey, jasmin, and lily of the valley.” There is a very 
good illustration in the Botanical Magazine, pis. 3111 
and 3112, and in Tussac, Flore des Antilles, i. pi. 5. It 

1 Flora Brasil,, vol. vii. p. 88. 

a See the synonyms in the Flora Brasiliends , vol. vii. p. 66. 

* Sagot, Jmrv: Soc. d'Hortic. de France , 1872, p. 347. 

4 Blnnco, FI. de Filipino*, undor the name Achras lucuma. 

* Nova Genera , iii. p. 240. . *.■ 
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has been introduced into gardens in Mauritius, the Malay 
Archipelago, and Tndia, from the time of Rheede and 
Rumphius, but no one disputes its American, origin. 
Several botanists have seen it wild in the forests of the 
Isthmus of Panama, of Campeacliy , 1 of Venezuela , 2 and 
perhaps of Trinidad . 3 In Jamaica, in the time of Sloane, 
it existed only in gardens . 4 It is very doubtful that 
it is wild in the other West India Islands, although 
perhaps the seeds, scattered here and there, may have 
naturalized it to a certain degree. Tussac says that the 
young plants are not easy to rear in the plantations. 

Aubergine — Solan mn melonyena, Liniianis ; Solanmn 
esciUentu in , Dunal. 

The aubergine has a Sanskrit name, vartta, and several 
names, which Piddington in his index considers as both 
Sanskrit and Bengali, such as bony, harlakon, inahoti, 
Idnyoli. Wallich, in his edition of Roxburgh's Indian 
Flora, gives vartfu, ra rtlakou, vaiitaln hnnyuria , whence 
the Hindustani banyan . Hence it. cannot be doubted 
that the species lias been known in India from a very 
remote epoch. Rumphius had seen it in gardens in the 
Sunda Islands, and Loureiro in those of Cochin-China. 
Thunberg does not mention it in Japan, though several 
varieties are now cultivated in that country. The Greeks 
and Romans did not know the species, and no botanist 
mentions it in Europe before the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century , 6 but its cultivation must have spread 
towards Africa before the Middle Ages. The Aral) phy- 
sician, Ebn Baithar , 6 who wrote in the thirteenth century, 
speaks of it, and he quotes Rhasis, who lived in the 
ninth century. Rauwolf 7 had seen the plant in the 

f ar dens of Aleppo at the end of the sixteenth century, 
t was called mdanzana and bedenyianh. This Arabic 

1 Dwmpior and Lussan, in Sloano’s Jamaica , ii. p. 172; Scemann, 
Botany of the Herald p. 160. 

2 Jacquin, Amor., p. 59; Humboldt and Bonpland, Nova Genera , iii. 

£.239. 

* Griscbach, Flora, of Brit. IV. Ind., p. 399. 4 Sloano, ubi supra. 

vS: 5 Dunal, flunk, den Solarium, p. 2U9. 

2 Ebn Baithar, Gorm. trans., i. p. 116. 

* 7 Rttuwolf, Fli/ra Orient ed. Groninguo, p. 26. 
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name, which Forskal writes hadinjiin, is the same as 
the Hindustani budanjan, which Piddington gives. A 
sign of antiquity in Northern Africa is the existence of 
a name, ta hr n < If dis, among the Berbers or Kaby les of the 
province of Algiers, 1 which di tiers considerably from 
the Arab word. Modern travellers have found the 
aubergine culti vated in the whole of the N ile Valley and 
on the coast of Guinea. 2 3 It has been transported into 
America. 

Tlie cultivated form of Solanum utrtnrajnw has not 
hitherto boon found wild, but most botanists are agreed 
in regarding tfolamnn inwinir/rn, Roxburgh, and 8. 
wuranuin, Li mucus, as belonging to the same species. 
Other synonyms are sometimes added, the result of a 
study in ad e by Noes von Ksoribock from numerous speci- 
mens. 8 8. htmnutu- appears to have been lately found 
wild in the Madras presidency and at Tong-dong in 
Burniah. The publication of the article on the Sola- 
nace;o in the Flora of British India will probably give 
more precise information on this bead. 

Red Pepper — (Japsicunt. Tn the best botanical works 
the genus Capsicum is encumbered with a number of 
cultivated forms, which have never been found wild, and 
which differ especially in their duration (which is often 
variable), or in the form of the fruit, a character which 
is of little value in plants cultivated for that special 
organ. I shall speak of the two species most often culti- 
vated, but I cannot refrain from stating rny opinion that 
no capsicum is indigenous to the old world. I believe 
thorn to be all of American origin, though I cannot 
absolutely prove it. Those are my reasons. 

Fruits so conspicuous, so easily grown in gardens, 
and so agreeable to the palate of the inhabitants of hot 
countries, would have been very quickly diffused through- 
out the old world, if they had existed in the south of 
Asia, as it lias sometimes been supposed. They would 
have had names in several ancient languages. Yet 

1 Diet. Fr.-Berbi'rc, published by the French Government. 

* TJionning, under the name S. vdule ; Hooker, Xiyer Flora, p. 473. 

3 Tra ns. of Linn, Soc., xvii. p. Baker, FI. of Muurit ., p. 215. 
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neither Homans, Greeks, nor even Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with them. They are not mentioned in ancient 
Chinese hooks . 1 The islanders of the Pacific did not 
cultivate them at the time of Cook’s voyages , 2 in spite 
of their proximity to the Sun da Isles, where Humph ins 
mentions their very general use. The Arabian physician, 
Ebn Baitluir, who collected in the thirteenth century all 
that Eastern nations knew about medicinal plants, 
says nothing about it. Roxburgh knew no Sanskrit 
name for the capsicums. Later, Bidding-ton mentions a 
name for C. frn.1rt«:enx< h-nm-marii'lut-? which he says is 
Sanskrit; but tins name, which may he compared to 
that of black pepper ( muvirha , rnuriclnwy), is probably 
not really ancient, for it lias left no trace in the Indian 
languages which are derived from Sanskrit . 1 The wild 
nature and ancient existence of the capsicum is always 
uncertain, owing to its very general cultivation; but 
it seems to me to be. more often doubtful in Asia than in 
South America. The Indian specimens described by the 
most trustworthy authors nearly all come from the her- 
baria of the East India Company, in which we never 
know whether a plant appeared really wild, if it was 
found far from dwellings, in forests, etc. For the 
localities in the Malay Archipelago authors often give 
rubbish-heaps, hedges, etc. We pass to a more particular 
examination of the two cultivated species. 

Annual Capsicum— Capa u * t r m airn,uum , Linmeus. 

This species has a number of different mimes in 
European languages , 5 which all indicate a foreign origin 
and the resemblance of the taste to that of pepper. In 
French it is often called poivre tie Gw-hm* (Guinea 
pepper), but also pot kit do* jirr'ztf, d’J tide. (Indian, Brazi- 
lian pepper), etc., denominations to which no importance 
can be attributed. Its cultivation was introduced into 
Europe in the sixteenth century. It was one of the 
peppers that Piso and Marcgraf 1 '* saw grown in Brazil 

1 Uretschneider, On the Study and Vahw, etc., p. 17- 

8 Forster, Ih\ Flout is Kxe.ul. lnsuL, etc. * Viddington, Index. 

4 Piddington, at the word Cajmir.vm. 

5 Nemnieli, Le.riroif, gives twelve French and eight Cicrnrian names. 

6 I ’iso, p. 107 i Marcgraf, p. 39. 

IT 
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under the name quija or quiya. They say nothing as to 
its origin. Tlio species appears to have been early culti- 
vated in the West Indies, where it has several Carib names . 1 

Botanists who have most thoroughly studied the 
genus Capsicum 2 * do not appear to have found in herbaria 
a single specimen which can be considered wild. I have 
not been more fortunate. The original home is probably 
Brazil. 

(J. yrofinmn, Willdenow, seems to be a variety of the 
same species. It is cultivated in India under the name 
ha free mwriefi, and hufrce chilly , but Roxburgh did not 
consider it to be of Indian origin .'' 1 

Shrubby Capsicum — Capsicum fruf.cseens, Willdenow. 

This species, taller and with a more woody stock than 
C. anmium, is generally cultivated in the warm regions 
of hofcli hemispheres. The great part of our so-called 
Cayenne pepper is made from it, hut this name is given 
also to the product of other peppers. Roxburgh, the 
author who is most attentive to the origin of Indian 
plants, does not consider it to be wild in India. Blume 
says it is naturalized in the Malay Archipelago in hedges . 4 * 
In America, on the contrary, where its culture is ancient, 
it has been several times found wild in forests, apparently 
indigenous. Do Martins brought it from the banks of 
the Amazon, INeppig from the province of Maynas in 
Peru’, and Blanehet from the province of Bahia/' ISo that 
its area extends from Bahia to Eastern Peru, which ex- 
plains its diffusion. over South America generally. 

Tomato — Lycopermnim esc ulcntum, Miller. 

The tomato, or love apple, belongs to a genus of the 
Solanem, of which all the species are American . 6 It 
has no name in the ancient languages of Asia, nor even 
in modern Indian languages . 7 It was not cultivated in 
Japan in the time of Thunberg, that is to say a century 

1 Dcsconrtilz, Flore M&liculn des Antilles, vi. p). 423. 

2 Fiugcrlnith, Monographiu (Ion-. Capsid, p. 12 j Seiidtner, in Flora 
Brasil., vul. x. p. H7. 

* Roxburgh, FI. hid ., edit. Wall, ii. p. 2G0; edit-. 1832, ii. p. 574. 

4 Blume, iiijdr., ii. p. 7(>4. * Sendfcnor, in FL Bras., x. p. 143. 

• Alph. do Candolle, Prodr., xiii. part 1, p. 20. 

7 Roxburgh, FI. Ind edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 505 ; Fiddington, Index. 
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ago, and the silence of ancient writers on China on this 
head shows that it is of recent introduction there. Huin- 
phius 1 had seen it in gardens in the Malay Archipelago. 
The Malays called it ionuUle , but this is an American 
name, lor C. Bauhiii calls the species tumuiU A mcrica- 
novwm. Nothing leads us to suppose it was known in 
Europe before the discovery of America. 

The first names given to it by botanists in the six- 
teenth century indicate that they received the plant from 
Peru. 2 * It was cultivated on the continent of America 
before it was grown in the West India Islands, for Sloane 
does not mention it in •Jamaica, and Hughes ;t says it 
was brought to .Barbados from Portugal hardly more 
than a century ago. Humboldt considered that the cul- 
tivation of the tomato was of ancient date in Mexico. 4 
I notice, however, that the earliest work on the plants of 
this country (Mernandi!/, JJidoria ) makes no mention 
of it. Neither do the early writers on Brazil, 1 * iso and 
Marcgraf, speak of it, although the species is now culti- 
vated throughout tropical America. Thus by the process 
of exhaustion we return to the idea of a Peruvian origin, 
at least for its cultivation. 

J)e Martins 5 6 found the plant wild in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio do Janeiro and Para, but it had per- 
haps escaped from gardens, i do not know of any 
botanist who has found it really wild in the state in 
which it is familiar to us, with the fruit more or less 
large, lumpy, and with swelled sides ; but this is not the 
case with the variety with small splenica! fruit, called 
L. ceranifopme in some botanical works, and considered 
in others (and rightly bo, l think 0 ) as belonging to the 
same species. This variety is wild on the sea-shore of 

1 Rumphius, Amboiri, V. p. 41 0. 

- Mala Peru viuva, Pit mi dr l Peru, in Bauhin’s Hitt., iii. ]>. 621. 

* Hughes, Jiurhad. <>.*, p. 14S. 

4 Humboldt, E* yaynct edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 472. 

5 FI. Brawl., vol. x. p. 126. 

6 Tho proportions of the calyx and tho corolla arc the same hr those 
of the cultivated lomatu, hut they arc different- in tho allied species 8. 
UumbvldMi t oi which llie fruit is also eaten, according to Humboldt-, who 
found it wild in Venezuela. 
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Peru, 1 at Tarapoto, in Eastern Pern, 2 and on the frontiers 
of Mexico and of the United States towards California. 3 
It is sometimes naturalized in cleavings near gardens. 4 It 
is probably in this manner that its area has extended 
north and south from Peru. 

Avocado, or Alligator Pear — Per sea gmtissima , 
Giortncr. 

The avocado pear is one of the most highly prized 
of tropical fruits. It belongs to the order Laurinem. 
It is like a pear containing one Largo stone, as is well 
shown in Tussac’s illustrations, More dcs Avli/lcs, iii. pi. 
o, and in the Botanical. Magazine, pi. 45iS0. The. com- 
mon names are absurd. The origin of that of alligator 
is unknown; avocado is a corruption of the Mexican 
ahvaca, or aguacale. The botanical name Perm*, has 
nothing to do with the pa sea- of the Greeks, which was 
a Covdia. (Musi us/’ writing in 1 00 1, says that the avo- 
cado pear is an American fruit tree introduced into a 
garden in Spain ; hut as it is widely spread in the colo- 
nies of the old world, ami lias here and there become 
almost wild, 15 it is possible to make mistakes as to its 
origin. This tree did not exist in the gardens of British 
India at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
had been introduced into the Sunda Isles 7 in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in 1750 into Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 8 - 

In America its actual area in a wild state is of un- 
common extent. The species has been found in forests, 
on the banks of rivers, and oil the sea-shore from Mexico 
and the West Indies as far as the Amazon. 9 It has not 

1 Ruiz and Pa von, FI nr. /Yrwr., ii. p. 37. 

■* Spruce, n. 11 Hi, in Roissicr’s herbarium. 

3 Asa. Gray, Hof. of Cali for., i. p. Glib. 

4 Raker, FI. of Maurit., p. 2H>. 5 * Clashis, Jlislorio, p. 2. 

0 For instance in Madeira, according to Griscbach, FI. nf Frit. IF. Fvrl., 
p. 280 j in Mannliny, tin* Seychelles and Rodriguez, according to Raker, 

Flora of Mauritius p. 200. 

7 It is not in Rump! bus. 8 Aublefc, Gayane , i. p. 3fi4. 

9 Meissner, in de Candolle. Fnxl romvs, vol. xv. part .1, p. 52 ; and Flora 

Brazil., vol. r. p. 158. For Mexico, Heripimlez, p. 80; for Venezuela 
and Para, Noes, Laurincw, p. 121); for Eastern Peru, Pocppig, £>s?iv:., 
flgen by Meissner. 
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always occupied this vast region. P. Browne says dis- 
tinctly that the avocado pear was introduced lrom the 
Continent into Jamaica, and J acquin held the same opinion 
as regards the West India Islands generally. 1 Peso and 
Marcgrafdo not mention it for Brazil, and Martins gives 
no Brazilian name. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the species 
was certainly wild and cultivated in Mexico, according 
to Hernandez. Acosta 2 says it was cultivated in Peru 
under the name of pa.Uo, w hich was that of a people of 
the eastern part of Peru, among whom it was abundant.” 
I find no proof that it was wild upon the Peruvian 
littoral. 

Papaw ■—Carii.H Papaya, Linnjeus ; Papaya vnlyaris, 
do Candolle. 

The papaw- is a large herbaceous plant rather than a 
tree. Lt has a sort of* juicy trunk terminated by a tuft 
of* leaves, and the fruit., which is like a melon, hangs down 
under the leaves/* It is now grown in all tropical coun- 
tries, even as far as thirty to thirty -two degrees of 
latitude. It is easily naturalized outside plantations. 
This is one reason why it has been said, and people still 
say that it is a native of Asia or of Africa, whereas Robert 
Brown and I proved in ISIS and J So 5 its American 
origin.” J repeat tin* arguments against its supposed 
origin in the eastern hemisphere. 

The species has no Sanskrit name. In modern Indian 
languages it boars names derived from the American 
word papaya., itself a corruption of the Oarih uhttbai* 
Rumphius 7 says that the inhabitants of the Malay Archi- 
pelago considered it as an exotic plant introduced by the 
Portuguese, and gave it names expressing its likeness to 

1 P. Browne, Jamaica* p. 214; Jucquin, Oh s., i. p. 38. 

* Acosta, Hist. Nat . des Indus., edit. 1 503, p. J7(». 

3 Laot, Hist. Nonv. Monde, i. pp. 325, 311. 

4 Sec the line plates in Tukkuc'k Flore dcs Anfiltrs, iii. p. 45, pis. 10 
and 11. The papaw belongs to the small family of the Papa lja rev, fused 
by some botanists into (lie Vassal oar, and by others into the KUacew. 

5 K. Brown, liot. of Congo, p. 52; A. do Candolle, Gcvyr. Hot. Rais., 
p. 917. 

# Sagot, Joum. de la Soc. Ccntr . (VII or lie. do France, 1872. 

7 Rumphius, Amboin, i. p. 147. 
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other species or its foreign extraction. Sloane, 1 in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, quotes several of his 
contemporaries, who mention that it was taken from the 
West Indies into Asia and Africa. Forster had not seen 
it in the plantations of the Pacific Isles at the time of 
Cook’s voyages. Loureiro, 3 in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, had seen it in cultivation in China, 
Cochin-China, and Zanzibar. So useful and so striking 
a plant would have been spread throughout the old 
world for thousands of years if it had existed there. 
Everything loads to the belief that it was introduced 
on the coasts of Africa and Asia after the discovery of 
America. 

All the species of the family are American. This one 
seems to have been cultivated from Brazil to the West 
Indies, and in Mexico before the arrival of the Europeans, 
since the earliest writers on the productions of the new 
world mention it. 5 * 

Marcgraf had often seen the male plant (always com- 
moner than the female) in the forests of Brazil, while the 
female plants were in gardens. Clusius, who was the 
first to give an illustration of the plant, says 4 that his 
drawing was made in 1007, in the bay of Tories Santos 
(province of Bahia). I know of no modern author who 
has continued the habitation in Brazil. Martins does 
not mention the species in his dictionary of the names of 
fruits in the language of the Tupis/* It is not given as 
wild in Guiana anil Columbia. F. Browne 0 asserts, on 
the other hand, that it is wild in Jamaica, and before his 
time Ximencs and Hernandez said the same for St. 
Domingo and Mexico. Oviedo 7 seems to have seen the 
papaw in Central America, and he gives the common 

1 Sloane, Jamaica , p. 165. 2 Loureiro, FI. Coch. } p. 772. 

3 Marcgraf, Jfrusil., p. 108, and Piso, p. 159, Tor Urazil; Xirueries in 
Marcgraf and Hernandez, Thesaurus, p. 99, for Mexico; and the last for 
St. Domingo and Mexico. 

1 Clusius, Curve Posteriores, pp. 79, SO. 

5 Martiua, lie-itr. z. Ethnogr ii. p. 418. 

* P. Browne, Jamaica , edit. 2, p. 860. Tbo first edition is of 1756. 

1 The passage of Oviedo is translated into English by Correa de 
Mello and Spruce, in their paper on the Proceedings of the Linnwun. 
Society , x. p. 1. 
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name olocolon for Nicaragua. Yet Correa de Mollo and 
Spruce, in their important article on the Fapayacem, after 
having botanized extensively in the Amazon region, in 
Peru and elsewhere, consider the papaw as a native of 
the West Indies, arid do not think it is anywhere wild 
upon the Continent. I have seen 1 2 * * specimens from the 
mouth of the river Manatee in Florida, from Puebla in 
Mexico, and from Columbia, but tins labels had no remark 
as to their wild character. The indications, it will be 
noticed, are numerous for the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and for the West Indies. The habitation in Brazil which 
lies apart is very doubtful. 

Fig-- Firm eurica , Li unions. 

The history of the fig presents a close analogy with 
that of the olive in point of origin and geographical 
limits. Its area as a wild species may have been extended 
by the dispersal of the seeds as cultivation spread. This 
seems probable, as the seeds pass intact through the 
digestive organs of men and animals. However, countries 
may be cited where the lig has been cultivated for a 
century at least, and where, no such naturalization has 
taken place. 1 am not speaking of Europe north of the 
Alps, where the tree demands particular care and the 
fruit ripens with ditliculty, even the first crop, but of 
India for instance, the Southern States of America, 
Mauritius, and Chili, where, to judge from the silence of 
compilers of floras, the instances of quasi-wildness are 
rare. In our own day the fig tree grows wild, or nearly 
wild, over a vast region of which Syria is about the 
centre ; that is to say, from the east of Persia, or even 
from Afghanistan, across the whole of the Mediterranean 
region as far as the Canaries. 9 From north to south this 
zone varies in width from the 25th to the 40tli or 42nd 
parallel, according to local circumstances. As a rule, the 
lig stops like the olive at the foot of the Caucasus and 
the mountains of Europe which limit the Mediterranean 

1 De Candolle, Prodr., xv. purt 1, p. 414. 

2 Retainer, PI. Orient., iv. p. 1154; Brandts, Forest Mora of India, 

p. 418; Webb and lierthelot, Hint. Nat. des Canaries, Botanique, iii. 

p. 257- 
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basin, but it grows nearly wild on the south-west coast 
of France, where the winter is very mild . 1 * 3 4 

Wo turn to historical and philological records to see 
whether the area was more limited in antiquity. The 
ancient Egyptians called the fig frfo* and the earliest 
Hebrew books speak of the fig, whether wild or culti- 
vated, under the name tc/nak;* which leaves its trace in 
the Arabic Li til The Persian name is quite different 
nnjir; but I do not know if it dates from the Zend. 
Piddingtons lvd<\c has a Sanskrit name, vAumat/nf, 
which Ilex burgh, who is very careful in such matters, 
does not give, and which has left no trace in modern 
Indian languages, to judge from four names quoted by 
authors. The antiquity of its existence east of Persia 
appears to me doubtful, until the Sanskrit name is 
verified. The Chinese received the fig tree from Persia, 
but only in the eighth century of our era . 5 * Herodotus * 5 
says the Persians did not lack figs, and Iloymor, who has 
made careful researches into the customs of this ancient 
people, docs not mention the tig tree. This only proves 
that the species was not utilized and cultivated, but it 
perhaps existed in a wild state. 

The Greeks called the wild fig firm eon. and the Latins 
eapri/ic a*. Homer mentions a fig tree in the Iliad which 
grew near Troy . 7 Helm asserts” that the cultivated fig 
cannot have been developed from the wild fig, but all 

1 Count Holms La.ubn.eh, in a learned discussion (Uerkunff, IboncsUtut- 
f ion, i tr.f dcs Friijnilnjinns, in -.1 to, 1882), has himself observed facts of this 
nature already indicated by various authors. He did not find the seed 
provided with embryos (p. Ill), which he attrihiil.es to the absence of the 
insect (Wns/opW/a), which generally lives in I lie wild fig, and facilitates 

the fertilization of one flower by another in the interior of the fruit. It 
is assorted, however, that- fertilization occasionally tabes place without 
the intervention of the insect. 

3 Chabas, Mehnujes Eyyplol., 3rd series (1873), vol. ii. p. 92. 

3 Ltoson mu Her, Ribl. Alterth i. p. 285 ; Reyniur, /'con. Puhl. dot 
Arohf.'i vt do ft Juifs , p. *170. 

4 Korakal, FI. .Eyypto-Arnb., p. 125. Lngardo (Rente Critique d’His - 
toire, Feb. 27, 1S82) says tlial this Semitic name is very ancient. 

5 Bret schueider, in Solms, uht supra, p. 51. 8 Herodotus, i. 71. 

7 Lena, Rotam ik Her Grin chon, p. 421, quotes four lines of Homer. 

See also Hehn, CuUurpjtmizen , edit. 3, p. 8 k 

9 Helm, Culturpjianzen , edit. 3, p. 513. 
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botanists hold a contrary opinion; 1 and, without speaking 
of lloral details on which they rely, 1 may say that 
Gussone obtained from the same seeds plants of the form 
(•(VpnjicuH, and other varieties. 2 * 4 The remark made by 
several scholars as to the absence of all mention of the cul- 
tivated fi g8niai in the Iliad, does not therefore prove the 
absence of the tig tree in Greece at the time of the Trojan 
war. Homer mentions the sweet fig in the (hli/wt/, and 
that but vaguely. Hesiod, says Helm, does not mention 
it, and Archilochus (700 iu.) is the first to mention 
distinctly its cultivation by the Greeks of Paros. Accord- 
ing to this, tiie species grew wild in Greece, at least in 
the Archipelago, before the introduction of cultivated 
varieties of Asiatic origin. Theophrastus and Dioscorido.s 
mention wild and cultivated iigs. :: 

Romulus and Remus, according to tradition, were 
nursed at the foot of a tig tree called mulnnlis, from 
rumen, breast or udder.* The Latin name, jir.ns, which 
Helm derives, by an effort of erudition, from the Greek 
.sa/v/.t/'also argues an ancient existence in Italy, and Pliny’s 
opinion is positive on this head. The good cultivated 
varieties were of later introduction. They came from 
Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor. In the time of Tiberius, 
as now, the best figs came from the Last. 

We learnt at school how 0a to exhibited to the as- 
sembled senators Carthaginian figs, still fresh, as a proof 
of the proximity of the hated country. The Phoenicians 
must have transported good varieties to the coast of 
Africa and their other colonics on the Mediterranean, 
even as far as the Canaries, where, however, the wild fig 
may have already existed. 

For the Canaries we have a proof in the Guanchos 


1 No importance should bo attached to the exaggerated divisions 
made by Gnspurini in Ficus e-aricn, Liniunus. Ilotanists who have 
studied the fig tree since his time retain a single species, and name 
several varieties of tho wild lig. The cultivated forms are numberless. 

2 Cnssone, Enum. Plant. Inanmensium , p. 301. 

2 For the history of the tig tree and an account of the operation (of 
doubtful utility) which consists in planting insect-bearing Caprifici 
among tho cultivated trees (caprification), see Sul ms’ work. 

4 Pliny, Llist., lib. sv. cap. 18. 5 Helm, Cidlurpjlanzm , edit. 3, p. 513. 
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words, avahormazf! and achormase , green figs; tahare- 
mvuan and iekuhancmvn, dried figs. Webb and Ber- 
thelot , 1 who quote these names, and who admit the 
common origin of the Ouauchos and Berbers, would have 
noted with pleasure the existence among the Touaregs, 
a Berber people, of the word taharl, fig tree ,* 2 3 and in the 
French- Berber dictionary, published since their time, 
the names fttlwlruixl, green fig, and fat fro art, fig tree. 
These old names, of more ancient and local origin than 
Arabic, bear witness to a very ancient habitation in the 
north of Africa as far as the Canaries. 

The result of our inquiry shows, then, that the 
prehistoric area of the fig tree covered the middle and 
southern part of the Mediterranean basin from Syria to 
tlm Canaries. 

We may doubt the antiquity of the fig in the south 
of France, Imt a curious fact deserves mention. Flan- 
chon found in the quaternary tufa of Montpellier, and 
do Sa porta :i in those of Aygaladcs near Marseilles, 
and in the quaternary strata of La Celle near Paris, 
leaves and even fruit of the wild Ficus roWrn, with 
teeth of Hltphan 'pruiutjc.ua as, and leaves of plants of 
which some no longer exist, and others, like Lauras 
lUtinrit’nsh s, have, survived in the Canaries. So that 
the fig tree perhaps existed in its modern form in this 
remote epoch. It is possible that it perished in the 
south of France, as it certainly did at Paris, and re- 
appeared later in a wild state in the southern region. 
.Perhaps the fig trees which Webb and Berth elot bad seen 
as old plants in the wildest part of the Canaries were 
descended from those which existed in the fourth epoch. 

Bread-Fruit — A vtomrpus inrim, Linnnms. 

The bread-fruit tree was cultivated in all the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, and of the great oceans near 

1 Webb ami Rertholol, Hist, Nat. des Canaries Ethnogr ., p. 186; 

PJuj tog r., iii. p. 257. 

3 Dliveyrier, Los Touaregs du Nnrd., p. 193. 

* Clan chon, Etude sur fee tufa de Montpellier, p. 63 ; do Saporta, 
La flow do* tvfs ff uaternai res rn Provence, in Complex rend.ns da la S2e. 
Session, du Congrats Sdentijique de France; Bull. Soc. Llcohuj., 1873-74, 
p. 412. 
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the equator, from Sumatra to the Marquesas Isles, when 
first Europeans began to visit them. Its fruit is con- 
stituted, like the pine-apple, of an assemblage of bracts 
and fruits welded into a fleshy mass, more or less 
spherical; and as in the pine-apple, the seeds come to 
nothing in the most productive cultivated varieties. 1 

Sonne rat 3 carried the bread-limit tree to Mauritius, 
whore the Intendant Poivro took care to spread it. 
Captain Bligh was commissioned to introduce it into 
the English West Indian Isles. The mutiny of his 
crew prevented his succeeding the first time, blit a 
second attempt proved more fortunate. In January, 
1793, he landed 153 plants at St. Vincent, whence the 
species has been diffused into several parts of tropical 
America:* 

Rumphius 4 saw the species wild in several of the 
Sunda Isles. Modern authors, less careful, or acquainted 
only with cultivated species, say nothing on this head. 
Seeinann /' says for the Fiji Isles, “cultivated, and to all 
appearance wild in some places.” On the continent of 
Asia it is not even cultivated, as the climate is not hot 
enough. 

The bread-fruit is evidently a native of Java, Am- 
boy lift, and the neighbouring islands; but the. antiquity 
of its cultivation in the whole of the archipelago, proved 
by the number of varieties, and the facility of propa- 
gating it by buds and suckers, prevent us from knowing 
its- history accurately. In the islands to the extreme 
east, like Otahiti, certain fables and traditions point to 
an introduction which is not very ancient, and the 
absence of seeds confirms this. 6 

Jack-Fruit — A rfoairptiH ia&ijn folia, Lin mens. 

The jack-fruit, larger than the bread-fruit, for it 
sometimes weighs as much as eighty pounds, hangs from 

1 Seethe fine plates published in Tnssae’s Flore dea Aniill.cs , vol. ii. 
pis. 2 and 3; and Hooker, Dot. Mag., t. 2SG9 -287L 

* Voyages Ala Nonvelle Guinea, p. 100. * Hooker, nhi supra. 

* Rntnplnns, Herb. Am hoi n, i. p. 112, pi. 33. 

4 Flora Viticnsis, p. 255. 

* Seermmu, FI. Tit... p. 255 ; Nadeaud, Enum. dies PI. Indig . de Taiti, 
p. 44 ; Idem, Pi. usuelles des Taitiens, p. 24. 
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the brandies of a tree thirty to fifty feet high. 1 The 
common name is derived from the Indian names juca, or 
tsjaka . 

The species has long been cultivated in southern 
Asia, from the Punjab to China, from the Himalayas to 
the Moluccas. It has not spread into the small islands 
more to the east, such as Otahiti, which leads us to sup- 
pose it has not been so long in the archipelago as upon 
the continent. In the north-west of India, also, its 
cultivation does not perhaps date from a very remote 
epoch, for the existence of a Sanskrit name is not abso- 
lutely certain. Roxburgh mentions one, 'putrnsa, but 
Piddington does not admit it into his fn<lvr. The Per- 
sians and the Arabs do not seem to have known the 
species. Its enormous fruit must, however, have struck 
them if the species had been cultivated near their fron- 
tiers. I)r. Brotsclmeider does not speak of any Arto- 
carpus in his work on the plant-8 known to the ancient 
Chinese, whence it may be inferred that towards China, 
as in other directions, the jack -fruit was not diffused at 
a very early epoch. The first statement as to its exist- 
ence iu a wild state is given by Rheede in ambiguous 
terms: "This tree grows everywhere in Malabar and 
throughout India/’ He perhaps confounded the planted 
ti’ee with the wild one. After him, however, Wight 
found tlie species several times in the Indian Peninsula, 
notably in the Western Chants, with every appearance 
of a wild and indigenous tree. It has been extensively 
planted in Ceylon; but Tli waitos, the best authority for 
the flora of this island, does not recognize it as wild. 
Nei tlier is it wild in the archipelago to the south of 
India, according to the general opinion. Lastly, Brandis 
found it growing in the forests of the district of Attaran, 
in Bunn ah, but, he adds, always in the neighbourhood of 
abandoned settlements. Kurz did not find it wild in 
British Bunnah 2 

1 Soo Tussac’s platen, Flore des Anti lie#, pi. 4; and Ilookor, Bot. Mag., 
t. 2833, 2834. 

2 Rlieodo, Malaba r , iii. p. 18 ; Wight, leone#, ii. No. 078 ; Brand is. 
Forest Flora of India , p. 426 ; Kurz, Forest Flora of Brit. Bunnah , p. 432. 
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The species is, therefore, a native of the region lying at 
the foot of the western mountains of the Indian Penin- 
sula, and its cultivation in the neighbourhood is probably 
not earlier than the Christian era. It was introduced 
into Jamaica by Admiral Rodney in 1732, and thence 
into San Domingo. 1 It has also been introduced into 
Brazil, Mauritius, the Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island. 2 

Date-Palm — / V/ u* it. lx thirl tjl ifr m, Lin mens. 

The date-palm has existed from prehistoric times in 
the warm dry zone, which extends from Senegal to the 
basin of the Indus, principally between parallels 15 and 
30. It is seen here and there further to the north, by 
reason of exceptional circumstances and of the aim which 
is proposed in its cultivation. For beyond the limit 
within which the fruit ripens every year, there is a zone 
in which they ripen ill or seldom, and a further region 
within which the tree can live, but without fruiting or 
even flowering. These limits have, been traced by do 
Martins, Oarl Ritter, and myself/* it is needless to repro- 
duce them here, the aim of the present work being to 
study questions of origin. 

As regards the. date-palm, we can hardly rely on the 
more or less proved existence of really wild indigenous 
individuals. Dates arc: easily transported ; the stones 
germinate when sown in damp soil near the source of a 
river, and even in the Assures of. rocks. The inhabitants 
of oases have planted or sown date-] talma in favourable 
localities whore, the species perhaps existed before man, 
and when the travel lei 1 comes across isolated trees, at a 
distance from dwellings, be cannot know that they did 
not spring from stones thrown away by caravans. 
Botanists admit a variety, stflveal ri.x, that, is to say wild, 
with small and sour fruit; but it is perhaps the result 
of recent naturalization in an unfavourable soil. His- 
torical and philological data are of more value here, 
though doubtless from the antiquity of cultivation they 
can only establish probabilities. 

1 Tiuwac, Flore flex Antilles, pi. 4. 2 B:ilci.*r, FI. •>/ Muuril p. 282 . 

3 Mnrtius, Gen. et Spec. J’uhmjn/m, in fr-Iiu, vol. iii. p. 2.57 ; 0. Kilter, 
Erilkunde, xiii. p. 700 j Aljph. de Candolle, GVo*/. Lot. Lais., p. 34-3. 
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From Egyptian and Assyrian refnains, as well as from^ 
tradition and the most ancient writings, we find that the 
date-palm grew in abundance in the region ly ing between > 
the Euphrates and the Nile. Egyptian monuments con- 
tain fruits and drawings of the tree . 1 Herodotus, in a 
more recent age (fifth century before Christ), mentions 
the wood of the date-palms of Babylonia, and still later 
Strabo used similar expressions about those of Arabia, 
whence it seems that the species was commoner than it 
is now, and more in the condition of a natural forest 
tree. On the other hand, Carl Ritter makes the ingenious 
observation that the earliest Hebrew books do not speak 
of the date-palm as producing a fruit valued as a food 
for man. David, about one thousand years before Christ, 
and about seven centuries after Moses, does not mention 
the date palm in his list of trees to be planted in his 
gardens. It is true that except at Jericho dates seldom 
ripen in Palestine, Later, Herodotus says of the Baby- 
lonian date-palms that only the greater part produced 
good fruit which was used for food. This seems to indi- 
cate the beginning of a cultivation perfected by the 
selection of varieties and of the transport of male flowers 
into the middle of the branches of female trees, but it 
perhaps signifies also that Herodotus was ignorant of the 
existence of the male plant. 

To the west of Egypt the date-palm had probably 
existed for centuries or for thousands of years when 
Herodotus mentioned them. He speaks of Libya. 
There is no historical record with respect to the oases in 
the Sahara, but Pliny 2 mentions the date-palm in the 
Canaries. 

The names of the species bear witness to its great 
antiquity both in Asia and in Africa, seeing they are nume- 
rous and very different. The Hebrews called the date- 
palm tamar , and the ancient Egyptians beq? The com- 
plete difference between these words, both very ancient, 
shows that these peoples found the species indigenous 
and perhaps already named in Western Asia and in 

1 Unger, Pjlanzen d. Alt. Auyypt., p. 38. 

* Pliny, Mat., lib. vi. cup. 37. 3 Unger, ubi supra. 
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Egypt. The number of Persian, Arabic, and Berber 
names is incredible . 1 Some are derived from tlie Hebrew 
word, others from unknown sources. They often apply 
to' different, states of the fruit, or to different cultivated 
varieties, which again shows ancient cultivation in 
different countries. Webb and l>evth clot have not dis- 
covered a name for the date-palm in the language of the 
Guanchos, and this is much to be regretted. The Greek 
name, phwni x, refers simply to Phoenicia and the 
Phoenicians, possessors of the date-palm . 2 The names 
dmtyliiH and dale are derivations of rfa<M in a Hebrew 
dialect/* No Sanskrit name is known, whence it may be 
inferred that the plantations of the date-palm in Western 
India are not very ancient. The Indian climate does 
not suit the species . 4 The Hindustani name khvnna is 
borrowed from the Persian. 

Further to the East the date-palm remained long 
unknown. The Chinese received it from Persia, in the 
third century of our era, and its cultivation was resumed 
at different times, but they have now abandoned it. r> As 
a rule, beyond the arid region which lies between the 
Euphrates and the south of the Atlas and the Canaries, 
the date-palm has not succeeded in similar latitudes, or 
at least it has not become an important culture. It might 
be grown with success in Australia and at the Cape, but 
the Europeans who have colonized these regions are not 
satisfied, like the Arabs, with figs aud dates tor their 
staple food. I think, in Hue, that in times anterior to 
the earliest Egyptian dynasties the date-palm already 
existed, wild or sown here and thereby wandering tribes, 
in a narrow zone extending from the Euphrates to the 
Canaries, and that its cultivation began later as far as 
the north-west of India on the one hand and the Cape 
de Verde Islands 6 on the other, so that the natural area 

1 See G. Ritter, vhi tupra. 2 Holm, Cnllurpjhinr.f‘n, edit. 3. p. 234. 

3 0. Ritter, ibid., p. S28. 4 According to Roxburgh, Hoyle, etc. 

® Bretschneider, Study and Value, otc., p. 31. 

• According to Schmidt, FI. d. Cap -Yard . Id., p. 108, the date- 
palm ip rare in those islands, and is certainly not wild. Webb and 
Berthelofc, on the contrary, assert that in some of the Canaries it is 
apparently indigenous (Hid. Nat. den Canaries, Jlotanique, ili. p. 28i>). 
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has remained very nearly the same for about five thou- 
sand years. What it was previously, palaeontological" 
discoveries may one day reveal. 

Banana Sfipirnitim and M. pnmtlisiuca, 

Lininous ; M. # tajrir-ntnm. Brown. 

The banana or bananas were generally considered 
to be natives of Southern Asia, and to have been carried 
into America by Europeans, till Humboldt threw 
doubts upon their purely Asiatic origin. In bis work 
on New Spain 1 * 3 he quoted early authors who assert 
that the, banana was cultivated in America before the 
conquest. 

He admits, on Oviedo’s authority its introduction 
by Father Thomas of Berlangas from the Canaries into 
San Domingo in .1.5 Hi, whence it was introduced into 
other islands and the mainland/* lie recognizes the 
absence of any mention of the banana in the accounts of 
Columbus, Alonzo Negro, Pinzon, Yespuzzi, and Cortez. 
The silence of Hernandez, who lived half a century after 
Oviedo, astonishes him and appears to him a remarkable 
carelessness; “for,” he Mays, 4 “it is a constant tradition 
in Mexico and on the whole of the mainland that the 
jdatano avion, and the duiuinicn were cultivated long 
before the Spanish conquest.” The author who has 
most carefully noted the different epochs at which 
American agriculture has been enriched by foreign pro- 
ducts, the Peruvian < l are i lasso de la Vega, 5 says dis- 
tinctly that at the time of the Incas, maize, quitioa, the 
potato, and, in the warm and temperate regions, bananas 
formed the staple food of the natives. He describes the 
Mvxd of the valleys in the Andes; lie even distinguishes 
the rarer species, with a small fruit and a sweet aromatic 
ilavour, the dondnico , from the common banana or avion. 

1 .Humboldt, j KokvcIIc Etpngnc, 1st edit., li. p. 3(50. 

5 Oviedo, Hist. A 'at., l. r »5(>, p. 1 12. Oviedo's lirat work is of 152(5. 
He is tho curliest, naturalist quoted by Dryauder (Jiihl. Banka) for 
America. 

3 I have also seen this passago in tho translation of Oviedo by 
Bamusio, vol. iii. p. 1 15. 

. :■*. Humboldt, Boh relic Eaptupte, 2nd edit., p. 3S5. 

• * Garei lasso de la Yoga, Cunimentarios Beales, i. p. 282. 
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Father Acosta 1 asserts also, although less positively, 
that the Mum was cultivated by the Americans before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Lastly, Humboldt adds 
from his own observation, “On the banks of the Orinoco, 
of the Classic] naive or of the Beni, between the mountains 
of Esmeralda and the banks of the river Carony, in the 
midst of the thickest forests, almost everywhere that 
Indian tribes are found who have had no relations with 
European settlements, we meet with plantations of 
Manioc and bananas.” Humboldt suggests the hypothesis 
that several species or constant varieties of tin*. Banana 
have been confounded, some of which are indigenous to 
the new world, 

Desvaux studied the specific question, and in a really 
remarkable work, published in 1S1 l?,‘ J he gives it as his 
opinion that ail the bananas cultivated for their fruits 
are of the same species. In this species he distinguishes 
forty-four varieties, which ho arranges in two groups; 
the large-fruited, bananas (seven to fifteen inches* long), 
and the small-fruited bananas (one to six inches), 
commonly called fig bananas, li. Brown, in 3 S I. «S, in his 
work on the Plumix of the Congo, p. 51, maintains also 
that no structural difference in the bananas cultivated in 
Asia and those in America prevents ns from considering 
them as belonging to the same species. He adopts the 
name Mvna which appears to me preferable 

to that of M. jutradimaca adopted by Desvaux, because 
the varieties with small fertile fruit appear to be nearer 
the condition of the wild Maw found in Asia. 

Brown remarks on the question of origin that all the 
other species of the genus Musa belong to the old world ; 
that no one pretends to have found in America, in a 
wild state, varieties with fertile fruit, as has happened 
in Asia; lastly, that Biso and Marcgraf considered that 
the banana was introduced into Brazil from Bongo. In 
spite of the force of these three arguments, Humboldt, 
in his second edition of his essay upon New Spain 
(ii. ]>. 397), does not entirely renounce his opinion. He 

1 Acosta, Hint. Ku t. Du India*, 1008, p. 230. 

2 Desvaux, Joarn. Ifot., iv. p. 5. 


X 
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aaya that the traveller Caldcleugh 1 found among the 
Puris the tradition that a small species of banana was 
cultivated on the borders of the Prato long before they 
had any communications with the Portuguese. Ho adds 
that words which are not borrowed ones are found in 
American languages to distinguish the fruit of the Mma; 
for instance, puru/ru in Tarnanac, etc., arata in Maypur. 

I have also read in Stevenson’s travels 2 that beds of 
the leaves of the two bananas commonly cultivated in 
America have been found in the Imam* or Peruvian 
tombs anterior to the conquest; but as this traveller 
also says that he saw beans 3 in these Imaoix, a plant 
which undoubtedly belongs to the old world, his asser- 
tions are not very trustworthy. 

Boussingault 4 thought that the plntaiw a don at 
least was of American origin, but lie gives no proof. 
Meycn, who had also been in America, adds no argument 
to those which were already known ; 5 nor does the 
geographer Ritter , 0 who simply reproduces the facts 
about America, given by Humboldt. 

On the other hand, the botanists who have more 
recently visited America have no hesitation as to the 
Asiatic origin. I may name Seemann for the Isthmus of 
Panama, Ernst for Venezuela, and Sagot for Guiana . 7 
The two first insist upon the absence of names for the 
'■ v : banana in the languages of Peru and Mexico. Piso 
knew no Brazilian name. Martins 8 has since indicated, 
.. in the Tupi language of Brazil, the names paeoba or 
* bacoha. This same word hacove is used, according to 
Sagot, by the French in Guiana. It is perhaps derived 
from the name bala, or palan, of Malabar, from an intro- 
duction by the Portuguese, subsequent to Pisa's voyage. 

The antiquity and wild character of the banana in 
' Asia are incontestable facts. There are several Sanskrit 

1 OalrtcloTigb, Trav. in 8. 4»»nv., 1825, i. p. 23. 

* Stevenson, Trav. in 8. Awer., i. p. 328. 

* Jbid p. 303. 4 BoutfsinKunlt, C. r. Acad. 8c. Paris, May 9, 183(5. 

* Meyen, Pfinnzen Haag., 1830, p. 383. ® Ilil-ter, Krdk., iv. p. 870. 

7 Seomnnn, It, it. vf ihe Herald, p. 21.3; Ernst, in Si'emnim’s Joum. 

:■ ofBot., 1807, p. 289; Safjot, Jonrn. de la 8ac. d'llort. de Fr. , 1872, p. 226. 

1 Marti us, Kth. Sjprachenkunde Amer., p. 123. 
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names . 1 * The Greeks, Latins, and Arabs have mentioned 
it as a remarkable Indian fruit tree. Pliny 3 speaks of 
it distinctly. He says that the Greeks of the expedi- 
tion of Alexander saw it in India, and he quotes the 
name pda which still persists in Malabar. Sages re- 
posed beneath its shade and ate of its fruit. Hence 
the botanical name Mum Mum is from the 

Arabic mouz or mauwz, which we find as early as the 
thirteenth century in ft bn Raithar. The specific name 
pfflid'wiaca comes from the ridiculous hypothesis which 
made the banana figure in the story of live and of 
Paradise. 

It is a curious fact that the Hebrews and the ancient 
Egyptians a did not know this Indian, plant. It is a 
sign that it did not exist in India from a very remote 
epoch, but was first a native of the Malay Archipelago. 

There is an immense number of varieties of the 
banana in the south of Asia, both on the islands and on 
the continent; the cultivation of these varieties dates 
in India, in China, and in the archipelago, from an epoch 
impossible to realize; it even spread formerly into the 
islands of the Pacific 4 * and to the west coast of Africa ; 6 
lastly, the varieties bore distinct names in the most 
separate Asiatic languages, such as Chinese, Sanskrit, 
and Malay. All this indicates great antiquity of culture, 
consequently a primitive existence in Asia, and a diffu- 
sion contemporary with or even anterior to that of the 
human races. 

The banana is said to have been found wild in several; ' 
places. This is the more worthy of attention since the 
cultivated varieties seldom produce seed, and are 
multiplied by division, so that the species can hardly 
have become naturalized from cultivation by sowing itself 
Roxburgh had seen it in the forests of Chittagong,® in 

1 Roxburgh and Wallioh, FI. I ml., ii. p. 485; Fiddington, Irulav. 

8 R.iny, Hist., lib. xii. cap. (>. 

3 Unger, uhi anpra, and Wilkinson, ii. p. 403, do not mention it. Tlie 
banana is now cultivated in Egypt. 

4 Forater, Plant, fine., p. 28. 

6 C'lnsius, Eaiot p. 229; -Brown, Bot. Congo, p. 51. 

* Roxburgh, Corow., tab. 275 ; PL lnd . 
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the form of M am sap mil m n. Rumphius 1 describes a 
wild variety with small fruits in the Philippine Isles. 
Loureiro 2 * probably speaks of the same form by the 
name M. seminifera. wjreati*, which he contrasts with M. 
mndnifera don bedim, which is wild in Cochin-China. 
Blanco also mentions a wild banana in the Philippines, 4 * * 
but his description is vague. Finlay son found the 
banana wild in abundance in the little island of Pulo 
IJbi at the southern extremity of Siam. Thvvaites 0 saw 
the variety M. mpienhurv in the rocky forests of the 
centre of Ceylon, and does not hesitate to pronounce it 
the original stock of the cultivated bananas. Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Thomson 7 found it wild at Kliasia. 

The facts are quite different in America. The wild 
banana 1ms been setm nowhere except iu Barbados, 8 but 
hero it is a tree of which the fruit does not. ripen, and 
which is, consequently, in all probability the result of 
cultivated varieties of which the seed is not abundant. 
Sloane’s wild plantain 9 appears to be a plant very 
different to the mma. The varieties which are supposed 
to be possibly indigenous in America are only two, and 
as a rule far fewer varieties are grown than in Asia. The 
culture of the banana may he said to be recent in the 
greater part of America, for it dates from but little more 
than three centuries. Piso 10 says positively that it was 
imported into Brazil, and lms no Brazilian name. Ho 
does not say whence it came. We have seen that, 
according to Oviedo, the species was brought to San 
Domingo from the Canaries. This fact and the silence of 
Hernandez, generally so accurate about the useful plants, 
wild or cultivated, in Mexico, convince me that at the 
time of the discovery of America the banana did not 
exist in the whole of the eastern part of the continent. 

1 Rmnpliiua, Awh., v. p. 139. 2 Loureiro, FI. Cock.. p. 791. 

3 Louie iro, FI. Cock ., p. 79! . 4 Blanco, Flora, lsl edit., p. 247. 

4 Fiidayson, Journey to Siam, 182(1, p. 80, according to Hitter, Krdk., 

iv. p. S78. 

0 Tliwaites, Bn urn. PI. Gey., p. 321. 

7 A.itehison, Gutai. of Punjab , p. 147. 

8 JiugliCH, Barb., p. 182 ; May cock, FL Barb., p. 39(5. 

* Sloane, Jamaica , ii. p. 118. 10 Piso, edit. 1048, Hist. Nat., p. 75. 
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Did it exist, then, in the western part on the shores 
of the Pacific? This seems very unlikely when we 
reflect that communication was easy between the two 
coasts towards the isthmus of Panama, and that before 
tlie arrival of the Europeans the natives had been active 
in diffusing throughout America useful plants like the 
manioc, maize, ami the potato. The banana, which they 
have prized so highly for three centuries, which is so 
easily multiplied by suckers, and whose appearance must, 
strike the least observant, would not have boon forgotten 
in a lew villages in the depths of the forest, or upon the 
littoral. 

I admit that the opinion of Garcilasso, descendant 
of the 1 nras, an author who lived from 1530 to 15(iS, has 
a certain importance when he says that the natives knew 
the banana before the conquest. However, the expressions 
of another writer, extremely worthy of attention, Joseph 
Acosta, who hail been in Peru, and whom Humboldt 
quotes in support of Hard lasso, incline me to adopt the 
contrary opinion. 1 He says, 2 “The reason the Spaniards 
called it jthfiX' (for the natives had no such name) was 
that, as in the case of their trees, they found some 
resemblance between them.’ 5 lie goes on to show how 
different was the plane (Pldhnnrs) of the ancients. He 
describes the banana very well, and adds that the tree 
is very common in the Indies (in. America), “ although 
they (the Indians) say that its origin is Ethiopia. . . . There 
is a small white species of plan tain (banana), very deli cate, 
which is called in Espagnol 1c y domin'/ ru. There are others 
coarser and larger, and of a red colour. There are none in 
Peru, but they are imported thither from the Indies, 4 as 

1 Humboldt, quotes the Spanish edition of 1608. The first, edition in 
of 1501. I 1m vo only boon able to consult the French translation of 
Ilegnaiilt, published in .1598, and which is apparently accurate. 

- Acosta, trails., lib. iv. cap. ill. 

a That is probably Hispaniola or San Domingo; for if ho had mount 
the Spanish language, it would have been translated by cudiltan and 
without the capital letter. 

4 This is probably a misprint for A rides, for the word Indus has no 
sense. The. work says (p. 16(3) that pine-apples do not grow in Peru, but 
that they arc brought thither from the Andes, and (p. 173) that the cacao 
comes from the Andes, ft scorns to have meant hot regions. The wrod 
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into Mexico from Cuernavaca and the other valleys. On 
the continent and in some of the islands there are great 
plantations of them which form dense thickets.” Surely it 
is not thus that the author would express himself were 
he writing of a fruit tree of American origin. He would 
quote American names and customs ; above all, he would 
not say that the natives regarded it as a plant of foreign 
origin. Its diffusion in the warm regions of Mexico may 
well have taken place between the epoch of the conquest 
and the time when Acosta wrote, since Hernandez, whose 
conscientious researches go back to the earliest times of 
the Spanish dominion in Mexico (though published later 
in Home), says not a word of the banana. 1 Prescott the 
historian saw ancient books and manuscripts which assert 
that the inhabitants of Tumbez brought bananas to 
Pizarro when lie disembarked upon the Peruvian coast, 
and lie believes that its leaves were found in the Imams, 
but lie does not give his proofs. 2 

As regards the argument of the modern native 
plantations in regions of America, remote from European 
settlements, 1 find it hard to believe that tribes have 
remained absolutely isolated, and have not received so 
useful a tree from colonized districts. 

Briefly, then, it appears to me most probable that the 
species, was early introduced by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese into San Domingo and Brazil, and I confess that 
this implies that Gareilasso was in error with rega.nl to 
Peruvian traditions. If, however, later research should 
prove that the banana existed in some parts of America 
before the advent of the Europeans, I should be inclined 
to attribute it to a chance introduction, not very ancient, 
the cllect of some unknown communication with the 
islands of the Pacific, or with the coast of Guinea, rather 
than to believe in the primitive and simultaneous existence 

Andes has since boon applied to tho chain of mountains by a strange 
and unfortunate transfer. 

1 I bn vo read through the entire work, to make suro of this fact. 

* Prescott, Continent of Pern. Tho author has consulted valuable 
records, among others a manuscript of Montesinos of 1527 ; but he 
does not quote his authorities for each fact, and contents himself with 
ague aud general indications, which are very insufficient. 
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of the species in both hemispheres. The whole of geo- 
graphical botany renders tJie latter hypothesis improbable, 
I might almost- say impossible, to admit, especially in a 
genus which is not divided between the two worlds. 

In conclusion, I would call attention to the remarkable 
way in which the distribution of varieties favours the 
opinion of a single species — an opinion adopted, purely 
from the botanical point of view, by Roxburgh, Desvaux, 
and R. Brown. If there were two or three species, one 
would probably be represented by the varieties suspected 
to ho of American origin, the other would belong, for 
instance, to the Malay Archipelago or to China, and the 
third to India. On the contrary all the varieties are 
geographically intermixed, and the two which are most 
widely di (fused in America dilfer sensibly the one from 
the other, and each is confounded with or approaches 
very nearly to Asiatic varieties. 

Pine-Apple — - A uanami mi'tvn, Bindley ; liromelia 
Amman, Liniueus. 

In spite of the doubts of a few writers, the pine- 
apple must be an American plant, early introduced by 
Europeans into Asia and Africa. 

Nana was the Brazilian name , 1 * * which the Portuguese 
turned into an < max. The Spanish called it prnax, because 
the shape vescmbloH the fruit of a species of pine . 51 All 
early writers on America mention it. JI Hernandez says 
that the pine-apple grows in the warm regions of Haiti 
and Mexico. He mentions a Mexican name, 'nat/zoUi. A 
pine-apple was brought to Charles V., who mistrusted it, 
and would not taste it. 

The works of the Greeks, Romans, and A rabs make no 
allusion to this species, which was evidently introduced 
into the old world after the discovery of America. 
R] i cede 4 in the seventeenth century was persuaded of 
this; but Rimiphius c disputed it later, because ho said 

1 Marcgraf, Brand., p. 33. 

8 Oviedo, Ratnusio’s trails., iii. p. 113; Jos. Acosta, Hist. Nat . des. 

Index. French t.rans., p. 10(5. 

4 The vet-, Pi so, etc. ; Hernandez, Thee., p. 341. 

4 liheedc, llort. Malab ., xi. p. 0. 5 Ramphius, Amboin, v. p. 228. 
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the pine-apple was cultivated in his time in every part of 
India, and was found wild in Celebes and elsewhere. He 
notices, however, the absence of an Asiatic name. That 
given by Ilhcode for Malabar is evidently taken from a 
comparison with the jack -fruit, and is in no sense 
original. It is doubtless a mistake on the part of 
Piddington to attribute a Sanskrit name to the pine-apple, 
as the name a f nava*h .seems to be a corruption of annua*. 
Roxburgh know of none, and Wilson’s dictionary does 
not mention the word ana rash, lioyle 1 says that the 
pine-apple was introduced into Bengal in 150 k Ki roller 2 
says that the Chinese, cultivated it in the seventeenth 
century, but it was believed to have been brought to 
them from Peru. 

Chisms 2 in 1590 had seen .leaves of the pine-apple 
brought from the coast of G uinea. This may be explained 
by an introduction there subsequent to the discovery of 
America. Robert .Brown speaks of the pine -apple among 
the plants cultivated in Congo ; but lie considers the 
species to lie an American one. 

Although the cultivated pine-apple bears few seeds 
or none at all, it occasionally becomes naturalized in 
hot countries. Examples are quoted in Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island, 4 in India/ 1 in the 
Malay Archipelago, and in some parts of America, where 
it was probably not indigenous — the West Indies, for 
instance. 

It has 1 >oon found wild in the warm regions of Mexico 
(if we may trust the phrase used by Hernandez), in the 
province of Veraguas G near Panama, in the upper 
Orinoco valley, 7 in Guiana 8 and the province of Bahia. 9 

1 .Roy In, IIL, p. 370. 

* Ki roher, Ghine Klu-atrco, Ivans, of 1670, p. 253. 

5 OJuh'uis, Erotic., cap. 41. 4 Raker, I'l. of Maurit. 

r ' Royle, nhi sii^ra. 6 Snctuann, Rot., of the Herald, p. 215. 

7 Humboldt, iY oar. Ks/) M 2nd edit., u. p. 478. 

H {nirdevcr.i’ ( '/iron icla, 1881, vol. i. p. 657. 

• Martius, letter to A. de Candolle, Gevyr. Hot. Rais., p. 927. 
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A d\ do. I . — Seeds used for Food. 

Cacao — Th onh romt * Caoao, Li m 1 sou s. 

Thu genus Tltoohrotivt, of tin*, order J friUnwiawai, 
allied to the Mdramv, consists of fifteen to eighteen 
species, all belonging to tropical America, principally in 
the. hotter parts of Brazil, Guiana, arid Central America. 

The common cacao. Thoithvomn Ot.oao , is a small tree 
wild in the forests of the Amazon and Orinoco basins 1 
and of their tributaries up to four hundred feet of alti- 
tude. It is also said to grow wild in Trinidad, which 
lies near the mouth of the Orinoco. 51 I find no proof that 
it is indigenous in Guiana, although it seems probable. 
Many early writers indicate that it was both wild and 
cultivated at the time of the discovery of America from 
Panama to Guatemala and (Jam peachy ; hut from the 
numerous quotations collected by Shame, 8 it is to be 
feared that its wild character was not sufficiently verified. 
Modem botanists are not very explicit on this head, and 
in general they only mention the cacao as cultivated in 
these regions and in the West India Islands. U. Ber- 
noulli, 4 who had resided in Guatemala, only says, "wild 

1 Humboldt, toy., ii. p. 511; Kimtli, in Ilmnboldi Mild Ronplaud, 
Nova Genera, v. p. 310; Marti us. Unburden Cacao, in. iUujJinor, lie pert. 
I* harm. 

8 Kcliaoh, in Griscbach, Flora of Brit. TF. I rid. L., p. 01. 

3 Sloane, Jamaica. , ii. p. 15. 

4 G. RernouJli, Uebcraicht der Arten van Theobroma , p. 5. 
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aiul cultivated throughout tropical America and Hem si cy, 1 
in his review of the plants of Mexico and Central America, 
made in 1870 from the rich materials of the Kcw herbarium, 
gives no locality where tlio species is indigenous. It was 
perhaps introduced into Central America and into the 
warm regions of Mexico by the Indians before the dis- 
covery of America. Cultivation may have naturalized it 
Imre and there, as is said to be the case in Jamaica. 2 * 4 In 
support of this hypothesis, it must be observed that 
Triaua® indicates the cacao as only cultivated in ' the 
warm regions of New Granada, a country situated be- 
tween Panama and the Orinoco valley. 

However this may be, the species was grown in 
Central America and Yucatan at the time of the dis- 
covery of America. The seeds wore sent into the high- 
lands of Mexico, and were even used as money, so highly 
were they valued. The custom of drinking chocolate 
was general. The name of this excellent drink is Mexi- 
can. The Spaniards carried the cacao from Acapulco to 
the Philippine Isles in 107 land 1080/ where it succeeded 
wonderfully. It is also cultivated in the Sunda Isles. I 
imagine it would succeed on the Guinea and Zanzibar 
coasts, but it is of no use to attempt to grow it in 
countries which are not very hot and very damp. 

Another species, T1n:ohvonm hi color , Humboldt and 
Bonpland, is found growing with the common cacao in 
American plantations. It is not so much prized. On 
the other hand, it does not require so high a temperature, 
and can live at an altitude of nearly three thousand feet 
in the valley of the Magdalena. It abounds in a wild 
state in .New Granada. 5 Bernoulli asserts that it is only 
cultivated in Guatemala, though the inhabitants call it 
mountain cacao. 

Litchi — Ncpheliiim, I. i tchi , Cambessi des. 

The seed of this species and of the two following is 

1 Hcmsley, Inolonia Central* Americana, part ii. p. 133. 

* Grieebach, via supra. 

* Tri.'jna and Planchon, Prodr. FI. Novo (Jrunaicnsis, p. 208. 

4 lllanco, FI. de b'ilvpi nuy, edit. 2, p. '120. 

4 Konth, in Humboldt and Bonpland, vbi supra ; Triana, ubi supra . 
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covered with a fleshy excrescence, very sweet and scented, 
which is eaten with tea. 

Like most of the tfapvndaceai, the nephelinms are 
trees. This one has been cultivated in the south of China, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago from a date of which 
we cannot be certain. Chinese authors living at Pekin 
only knew the JAtchi late in the third century of our 
era . 1 Its introduction into Bengal took place at- the end 
of the eighteenth century . 2 Every one admits that the 
species is a native of the south of China, and, Blunie 3 
adds, of Cochin-China and the Philippine Isles, hut it does 
not seem that any botanist has found it in a truly wild 
state. This is probably because the southern, part of 
China towards Siam has been little visited. In Cochin- 
China and in Bunnah and at Chittagong the blLc.hi is 
only cultivated . 4 5 

Longan- -Nrphel i am lotnjana , Oambessidos. 

This second species, very often cultivated in Southern 
Asia, like the Lilchi, is wild in British India, from Ceylun 
and Con can as far as the mountains to the east of 
Bengal, and in lVgu. c The Chinese introduced it into 
the Malay Archipelago some centuries ago. 

Rambutan — JS'cj >h d lam la ppcuTiva i, L i muons. 

It is said to be wild in the Indian Archipelago, where 
it must have been Jong cultivated, to judge from the 
number of its varieties. A Malay name, given by Blunie, 
signifies wild tree. Lonrciro says it is wild in Cochin- 
China and Java. Yet I lind no continuation for Cochin- 
China in modern works, nor even for the islands. The 
new flora of British India 0 indicates it at Singapore and 
Malacca without a Hi ruling that it is indigenous, on which 
bead the labels in herbaria commonly tell us nothing. 
Certainly the species is not wild on the continent of 
Asia, in spite of the vague expressions of Biumo and 


1 Brotschneuler, letter of Aug. 23, 1881. 

2 Roxburgh, Ft. Indira, ii. p. 2f>9. * Biumo, JRiimpkia, in. p. 106. 

4 Louroiro, Flora Coch., p. 233 ; Kurz, Forest- FL of lint. Hannah t 

p. 293. 

5 Roxburgh, FI. Ind ii. p. 271; Thwaitos, Enum. Zeyl., p. 58 ; ILiorn, 
in Ft. of Brit, hid., i. p. 688. 

* Iliern, in Fl. of Bril . Ind., i. p. 687. 
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Miquel , 1 but it is more probably a native of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

In spite of the reputation of the ncpheliums, of which 
the fruit can he exported, it does not appear that these 
trees have been introduced into the tropical colonies 
of Africa and America except into a few gardens as 
curiosities. 

Pistachio Nut — Pint act a mm, Linmeus. 

The pistachio, a shrub belonging to the order Ana- 
card-ia me, grows naturally in Syria. Boissier 2 found it 
to the north of Damascus in Anti- Lebanon, and he saw 
specimens of it brought from Mesopotamia, but he could 
not be sure that they were found wild. There is the 
same doubt about branches gathered in Arabia, which 
have been mentioned by some writers. .Pliny and (lalcn" 
knew that the species was a Syrian one. The. former 
tells us that the plant was introduced into Italy by 
Vi tell ius at the end of the reign of Tiberius, and thence 
into Spain by Flavius Pom pci us. 

There is no reason to believe that the cultivation of 
the pistachio was ancient even in its primitive country, 
but it is practised in our own day in the East, as well 
as in Sicily and Tunis. In the south of France and 
Spain it is of little importance. 

Broad Bean — Faha vtdtfarix, Micnch; Vi via faba, 
Linmeus. 

Linmeus, in his best descriptive work, Ilorlus cliff or - 
thtnufi, admits that the origin of this species is obscure, 
like that- of most plants of ancient cultivation. Later, 
in liis Specie. s, which is more often quoted, he says, with- 
out giving any proof, that the bean “inhabits Egypt.” 
Lcrohe, a Russian traveller at the end of the last 
century, found it wild in the Mungan desert of the 
Mamnderan, to the south of the Caspian Sea . 4 Travellers 

1 Illume, Jtnmphia , iii. p. 103 ; ‘Miquel, Z-7. Indo-Batara, i. p. 551. 

* Jiossior, FI. Orient., ii. p. •>. 

3 Pliny, JH*t. Ani., lib. siii. cap. 15; lib. xv. cap. 22; Galen, l)e A?i- 
inc/ttis, lib. ii. cap. 30. 

4 Lerchn, Xum Ada Acad. Cvsareo.Leajjold, vol. v., appendix, p. 203, 
published in 1773. Maximowicz, in u letter of Feb. 21, 18S2, tells mo 
that Lerolic’s specimen exists in the herbarium of the Imperial Garden 
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who have collected in this region have, sometimes come 
across it, 1 hut they do not mention it in their writings, 3 
excepting Ledebour, 8 and the quotation on which he 
relies is not correct. Hose 1 says that Olivier found the 
bean wild in Persia; I do not find this confirmed in 
Olivier's Voyage, and as a rule Bose seems to have 
been too ready to believe that Olivier found a good 
many of our cultivated plants in the interior of Persia. 
He says it of buckwheat and of oats, which Olivier does 
not mention. 

The only indication besides that of Lerche which I 
find in floras is a very diUeront locality. Munby 
mentions the bean as wild in Algeria, at Oran. He 
adds that it is rare. No other author, to my knowledge, 
has spoken of it in northern Africa. Cos, son, who knows 
the flora of Algeria better than any one, assures me he 
has not seen or received any specimen of the wild bean 
from the north of Africa. J haves ascertained that there 
is no specimen in Miinby s 5 herbarium, now at Kew. 
As the Arabs grow the bean on a large scale, it may 
perhaps be met with accidentally outside cultivated plots. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Pliny (lib. xviii. 
c. 12) speaks of a wild bean in Mauritania, but he adds 
that it is hard, and cannot be cooked, which throws 
doubt upon the species. Botanists who have written 
upon Egypt and Cyrenai'ca, especially the more recent, 0 
give the bean as cultivated. 

This plant, alone constitutes the genus Fa ha. We 
cannot, therefore, call in the aid of any botanical analogy 

tit St. Petersburg!. It is in flower, and resembles the cultivated boon 
in all points excepting height, which is about half a foot. The label 
mentions the locality and its wild (diameter without other remarks. 

1 There arc Transcaucasian specimens in the same herbarium, but 
taller, and they are not said to be wild. 

* M urachal] JJicberaiein, Flora Co urn so- To u lira ; C. A. Meyer, Per. 
eeirhniss ; linhcrmckur, Fnum. Plant. Tahj&h ; Jiuissicr, Ft. Orient., 
p. 578, llulise aval Hoissior, Plant. Tran scanra rim. 

a Ledebour, /*'7. im.--*., i. p. Obi, quotes do Candolle, Prodromes, ii. p. 
354; now Scringe wrote the article Faba in Prod ramus, in which the 
south of the Caspian is indicated, probably on Lerche’s authority. 

4 Diet . d’Agric.j v. p. 512. » 

5 Munby, Cat at. Plant, in. Alger, spout a nascent., edit. 2, p. 12. 

• Schweinfurth and Ascheraon, Aufzahlu ?>y } p. 25G ; Rohlfs, Kafr a. 
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to discover its origin. We must have recourse to the 
history of its culti vation and to the names of the species 
to find out the country in which it was originally 
indigenous. 

We must first eliminate an error which came from a 
wrong interpretation of Chinese works. Stanislas Julien 
believed that the bean was one of the five plants which 
the Emperor (J h in-no ng commanded, 4f>00 years ago, to 
be sown every year with great solemnity. 1 Now, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brctschncidor, 3 who is surrounded at Pekin 
with every possible resource for arri ving at the truth, the 
seed similar to a bean which the emperors sow in the 
enjoined ceremony is that of D olid to* soya, and the bean 
was only introduced into China from Western Asia a 
century before the Christian era, at the time of Chung- 
kien’s embassy. Thus falls an assertion which it is hard 
to reconcile with other facts, for instance with the 
absence of an ancient cultivation of the bean in India, 
and of a Sanskrit name, or even of any modern Indian 
name. 

The ancient Creeks were acquainted with the bean, 
which they called htuvmm, and sometimes kiumios 
die nikox, to distinguish it from that of Egypt, which was 
the seed of a totally different aquatic species, Ndam- 
bium. The l had* already mentions the. bean as a culti- 
vated plant, and Virchow found some beans in the 
excavations at Troy. 4 The Latins called it faba. We 
find nothing in the works of Theophrastus, Dioscoridcs, 
Pliny, etc., which leads us to believe the plant indigenous 
in Greece or Italy. It was early known, because it was 
an ancient Roman rite to put beans in the sacrifices to 
the goddess Oarna, whence the name Fahariai Cnlandw* 
The Fabii perhaps took their name from faba, and the 
twelfth chapter of the eighteenth book of Pliny shows, 
without the possibility of a doubt, the antiquity and 
importance of the bean in Italy. 

1 Lois clour Dcslon'JBsliATnpg, Conoid, sur lea G&r^ales, part i. p. 29. 

* Brotsebnoidor, *S tmhj and Value , etc., pp. 7, 15. 

* v. 5 SO. 

4 WUtmaok, Sils. h eric lit Vereins , Brandenburg, 1879. 

4 Novilius Dictionnarium , at the word Faba. 
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The word faba recurs in several of the Aryan lan- 
guages of Europe, but with modifications which philolo- 
gists alone can recognize. Wo must not forgot, however, 
Adolphe Pictet’s very just remark , 1 * 3 4 * * * that in the cases of 
the seeds of cereals and leguminous plants the names of 
one species are often transferred to another, or that cer- 
tain names were sometimes specific, and sometimes generic. 
Several seeds of like form were called huiuvws by the 
Greeks; several different kinds of haricot bean ( Pha- 
seol us, JX)l ichos) bear the same name in Sanskrit, and faba 
in ancient Slav, boh a in ancient Prussian, Imho in Armo- 
rioan, fav, etc., may very well have been used for peas, 
haricot beans, etc. In our own day the phrase co(fe«-Um 
is used in the trade. It has been rightly supposed that 
when Pliny speaks of faharity islands, where beans were 
found in abundance, he alludes to a species of wild pea 
called botanically Pisnm marttirauin,. 

The ancient inhabitants of Switzerland and of Italy 
in the age of bronze cultivated a small-fruited variety of 
Faba vulyari s. a liner calls it Celiica nauu , because it 
is only six to nine, millimetres long, whereas our modern 
field bean is ten to twelve, millimetres. He has compared 
the specimens from Montolier on Lake .Murat, ami St. 
Peter’s Islands on Lake Bienne, with others of the same 
epoch from Parma. Mortellet found, in the contem- 
porary lake-dwellings on the Lake Bourget, the same 
small bean, which is, lie says, very like a variety culti- 
vated in Spain at the present day . 8 

The bean was cultivated by the ancient Egyptians . 1 
It is true that hitherto no beans have been found in the 
sarcophagi, or drawings of the plant seen on the monu- 
ments. The reason is said to be that the plant was 
reckoned unclean/* Herodotus 0 says, “The Egyptians 

1 Origincs In do ■ Enro^fen nns, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 353. 

* Llocr, Pflynzun iWr Pja hlbuvtcn, p. 22, 41—17. 

3 Perrin, Etude Prihiatorigne star la Haraie. p. 3. 

4 Delile, Plant. Cult, en Egypt e, p. 12; lioyiiior, E rnnamie dns Zigyp* 

tiens el Carthagivnis , p. 340; Unger, Pjlan . d. Alt. JEjyp., p. 01-; Wilkin- 

Eon, Man. and Cus. of Anc. Egyptian#, p. 402. 

3 Roynior, ubi supra, tries to discover tJio reason of this. 

4 Herodotus, His Loire , Laretier’s trans., vol. ii. p. 32. 
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never sow the bean in their land, and if it grows they do 
not eat it either cooked or raw. The priests cannot even 
endure the sight of it; they imagine that this vegetable is 
unclean” The bean existed then in Egypt, and probably 
in cultivated places, for the soil which would suit it was 
as a rule under cultivation. Perhaps the poor population 
and that of certain districts did not share the prejudices 
of the priests; we know that the superstitious varied 
with the 'names. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus mention 
the cultivation of the bean in Egypt, but they wrote 
live hundred years later than Herodotus. 

The word pal occurs twice in the Old Testament ; 1 * it 
has been translated bean because of the traditions pre- 
served by the Talmud, and of the Arabic name foul, fol, 
o rful, which is that of the bean. The first of the two 
verses shows that the Hebrew's wore acquainted with the 
bean one thousand years before Christ. 

Lastly, I shall mention a sign of the ancient existence 
of the. bean in the north of Africa. This is the Berber 
name ihlov, in the plural iabouen , used by the Kabylcs of 
the province of Algiers. 3 It has no resemblance to the 
Semitic name, and dates perhaps from a remote antiquity. 
The Berbers formerly inhabited Mauritania, where Pliny 
asserts that the species was wild. It is not known 
whether the Guanchos (the Berber people of the Canaries) 
knew the bean. 1 doubt whether the Iberians had it, for 
their supposed descendants, the Basques, use the name 
ha (><<;' answering to the Homan fa ha. 

We judge from these facts that the bean Avas culti- 
vated in Europe in prehistoric terms. It Avas introduced 
into Europe probably by the western Aryans at the time 
of their earliest migrations (Pelasgians, Kelts, SlaA's). It 
was taken to China later, a century before the Christian 
era, and still later into Japan, and quite recently into 
India. 

Its wild habitat Avas probably tAvofbld some thousands 
of years ago, one of the centres being to the south of the 

1 2 Sam. xvii. 28; Kzck. iv. 9. 

* Diet. Franco is-Jturburv, published by the French government. 

* Note communicated to M. Clos by H. d' Aba die. 
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Caspian, the other in the north of Africa. This kind of 
area, 'which T have called disjunctive, and to which I 
formerly paid a good deal of attention, 1 is rare in dicoty- 
ledons, but there are examples in those very countries 
of which I have just spoken* It is probable that the 
area of the bean has long been in process of diminution 
and of extinction. The nature of the plant is in favour 
of this hypothesis, for its seed lias no means of dispersing 
itself, and rodents or other animals can easily make prey 
of it. Its area in Western Asia was probably less limited 
at one time, and that in Africa in Pliny’s day was more 
or less extensive. The struggle for existence which was 
going against this plant, as against maize, would have 
gradually isolated it and caused it to disappear, if man 
had not saved it by cultivation. 

The plant which most nearly resembles the bean is 
Viria varbonnisi, s*. Authors who do not admit the genus 
Fdha, of which the characters are not very distinct from 
those of Vivid, place these two species in the same section. 
Now, Vivid ndrlHravii s'i h is wild in the Mediterranean 
basin and in the Mast as far as the Caucasus, in the 
north of Persia, and in Mesopotamia/ 1 Its area is con- 
tinuous, but this renders the hypothesis 1 mentioned 
above probable by analogy. 

Lentil--- AV/o/m 1 ms, Linnaeus; Lvas cxndvala, Mom eh. 

The plants which most nearly resemble the lentil are 
classed by authors now in the genus Emnn, now in a 
distinct genus Lnu s, and sometimes in the genus diver ; 
but the species of these ill-defined groups all belong 
to the Mediterranean basin or to Western Asia. This 
throws some light on the origin of the cultivated plant. 
Unfortunately, the lentil is no longer to be found in a 
wild state, at least with certainty. The floras of the 
south of Europe, of Northern Africa, of the Mast, and of 
India always mention it as cultivated, or as growing in 
fields after or with other cultivated species. A botanist 4 

1 A. do Candolle, Oeorjr. Hot . Rais., chap. x. 

* llhwJwlevdmn pauticum now exists only in Asia Minor and in Urn 
/south of the Spanish peninsula. 

3 Boissier, HI. Orient ., ii. p. 577. 

4 C. A. Meyer, Verzcickniu FI. Caucas ., p. 147. 
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saw it in the provinces to the south of the Caucasus, 
" cultivated and nearly wild here and there round vil- 
lages.” Another 1 indicates it vaguely in the south of 
Russia, hut more recent floras fail to confirm this. 

The history and names of this plant may give clearer 
indications of its origin. It has been cultivated in the 
East, in the Mediterranean basin and oven in Switzerland, 
from prehistoric time. According to Iforodotos, Theo- 
phrastus, etc., the ancient Egyptians used it largely. If 
their monuments give no proof of this, it was probably 
because the; lentil was, like the bean, considered common 
and coarse. The Old Testament mentions it three, times, 
by the name adaselmm or adawhim, which must cer- 
tainly mean lentil, for the Arabic name is tvln* or ada*. n 
The red colour of Esau’s famous mess of pot tage has not 
been understood by most authors, lloynier , 4 who had 
lived in Egypt, confirms the explanation given formerly 
by Josephus; the lentils were red because they were 
hulled. It is still the practice in Egypt, says Reynier, to 
remove the husk or outer skin from the lentil, and in 
this case they are a pah; red. The Berbers have the 
Semitic name adps for the lentil . 5 

The Greeks cultivated the species — fu.kos or fahvi . 
Aristophanes mentions it as an article of food of the* 
poor 5 The Latins called it lens, a name whose origin is 
unknown, which is evidently allied to the ancient Slav 
lesha, Illyrian lechja , Lithuanian fcnszic , 1 The differ- 
ence between the Greek and Latin names shows that the 
species perhaps existed in Greece and Italy before it was 
cultivated. Another proof of ancient existence in Europe 
is tin; discovery of lentils in the lake-dwellings of St. 
Peter s Island, Lake of Bienne , 8 which arc of the age of 

1 G corgi, in Lcclcbour, FI. Ross. 

* Forsknl, FI. jfl<jypt. ; Delilc, Plant. Cult, cn llgypte, p. 13. 

* Ebn IJailhar, ii. p. J34. 

4 Hornier, Economic publique et mrale das Arab ex cl tint Juifit, Go novo, 
1820, p.*42‘J. 

5 Diet. Franf.-Berbere, in 8vo, 1844. 

fl Helm, Oollurpjianzi’.n, etc., edit. 3, vol. ii. p. 188. 

T Ad. I'ictet, Origines Indo- F,u ropcc-uncs, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 364; 
Hehn, nbi supra. 

* Heer, Pjlanzen dor Pfahlbauten, p. 23, fig. 49. 
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bronze. The species may have been introduced from 
Italy. 

According to Theophrastus, 1 the inhabitants of Bac- 
triana (the modern Bokhara) did not know the fair os of 
the Greeks. Adolphe Pictet quotes a Persian name, 
manga or morgu, but lie does not say whether it is an 
ancient name, existing, for instance, in the Zend A vesta. 
.He admits several Sanskrit names for the lentil, m<t.sum, 
rcu aka, maagaftfa , etc., while Anglo-Indian botanists, 
Roxburgh and Piddington, knew none. 3 As these 
authors mention an analogous name in Hindustani and 
Bengali, -massour, we may suppose that in'isa m signifies 
lentil, while maitgn in Persian recalls the other name 
mangnlj/a. As Roxburgh and Piddington give no name 
in other Indian languages, it may he supposed that the 
lentil was not known in this country before the invasion 
of the Sanskrit-speaking race. Ancient (-house works 
do not mention the species ; at least, Dr. Ihv.tsdmcider 
says nothing of them in his work published in 1870, nor 
in the more detailed letters which he has since written 
to me. 

The lentil appears to have existed in western tem- 
perate Asia, in Greece, and in Italy, where its cultivation 
was first undertaken in very early prehistoric time, when 
it was introduced into Egypt. Its cultivation appears 
to have been extended at a less remote epoch, but still 
hardly in historic time, both east and west, that is into 
Europe and India. 

Chick-Pea — (J'ur.v arietin urn, Linmeus. 

Fifteen species of the genus Clr.er are known, all of 
Western Asia or Greece, except one, which is Abyssinian. 
It seems, therefore, most probable that the cultivated 
species comes from the tract of land lying between 
Greece and the Himalayas, vaguely termed the East. 
The species has not been found undoubtedly wild. All 
the lloras of the south of Europe, of Egypt, and of 
Western Asia as far as the Caucasus and India, give it as 
a cultivated species, or growing in fields and cultivated 
1 Theophrastus, Mat., lib. iv. cap. 5. 

* .Roxburgh, FI. Ind edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 324; Piddington, Index . 
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grounds. It has sometimes 1 been indicated in the 
Crimea, and to the north, ami especially to the south of 
the Caucasus, as nearly wild ; hut well-informed modern 
authors do not think so . 2 This quasi-wildness can only 
point to its origin in Armenia and the neighbouring 
countries. The cultivation and the names of the species 
may perhaps throw some light, on the question. 

The ({reeks cultivated this species of pea as early as 
Homer s time, under the name of e wbinlltu #, B and also of 
krios , 1 from the resemblance of tlio pea to the head of a 
ram. The Latins called it rirer, which is the origin of 
all the modem names in the south of Europe. The 
name: exists also among the Albanians, descendants of the. 
Pelasgians, under the form kilrrcj' The. existence of 
such widely dilfcrcnt names shows that the plant was 
very early known, and perhaps indigenous, in the south- 
east of Europe. 

The chick-pea has not been found in the lake-dwell- 
ings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. In the first- 
named locality its absence is not singular; the climate is 
not. hot enough. A common name among the peoples of 
the south of the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea is, in 
Georgian, uat'lnula ; in Turkish and Armenian, vacfrinit, 
iiar/urvt ; in Persian, iuh:IioI .** Philologists can tell if this 
is a very ancient name, and if it has any connection with 
the Sanskrit, clwnvuhi. 

The chick-pea is so frequently cultivated in Egypt 
from the earliest times of the Christian era , 7 that it is 
supposed to have been also known to the ancient 
Egyptians. There is no proof to be found in the draw- 
ings or stores of grain in their monuments, but it may be 
supposed that this pea, like the bean and the lentil, was 

1 LodolKuir. Fh Rom., i. p. 6(i0, according to Pal Ins, Falk, and Koeli. 

8 Bo i shut, FI. Orient., ii. p. StjOj Steven, VcrzeirimiM ties Ttntritchen 
JlablinsAa , p. 131. 

3 Iliad, lik. let, vrive .’>89 ; Theophrastus, Iiist., lib. viii. c. 3. 

4 DioBCoriiicp, lib. ii. c. .120. 

■ 5 Heldividi, Nnfzjtjla nzen Grirrhenlands. p. 71. 

* Non mid i, Pf>!>i<jlulL Lev., i. p. 1037 ; Bunge, in Goebels Urine, ii. p. 
328. 

7 Clement <1* Alexandria, Strom., lib. i., quoted from ileynier, licon. den 
£<PJP> ri Cart hay,, p. 343. 
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considered common or unclean. Rcynicr 1 thought that 
the kcUech, mentioned by Isaiah in the Old Testament, 
was perhaps the chick-pea; but this name is generally 
attributed, though without certainty, to Xiyella saliva 
or Vida Milica? As the Arabs have a totally different 
name for the chick-pea. om nvs, homos , wliicli recurs in 
tin » Kabyl language as Lmnmcz? it. is not likely that 
the hrlwch. of the, Jews was the same plant. These de- 
tails lead me to suspect- that the specie's was unknown 
to the ancient Egyptians and to the Hebrews. It was 
perhaps introduced among them from 0 recce or Italy 
towards the beginning of our era. 

Ft is of more ancient introduction into India, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, and several others, analogous or 
different, in modern Indian languages. 4 tJietselmeider 
does not mention the species in China. 

I do not know of any proof of antiquity of culture in 
Spain, yet the Castilian name yarhanzo, used also by 
the 13a sc pies under the form ya rha utzna. and by the 
French as yarrancr, being neither Latin nor Arabic, may 
date from an. epoch anterior to the Roman conquest. 

Rotanieah historical, and philological data agree in 
indicating a habitation anterior to cultivation in the 
countries to the south of the Caucasus and to the north 
of Persia. The western Aryans (Pelasgians, 'll (dienes) 
perhaps introduced the plant into Southern Europe, 
where, however, there is some probability that it was also 
indigenous. The western Aryans carried it into India. 
Its area perhaps extended from Persia to Greece, and the 
species now exists only in cultivated ground, where we 
do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild or from cultivated plants. 

Lupin — Lv pi nils all ms, Linnaeus. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans cultivated this 
leguminous plant to bury it as a green manure, and also 

1 Rrynior, Aron-. den Arnhe* et Jaifc, p. WO. 

2 Rosomniillcr, Ilibl. Alterth., i. p. 100 ; Hamilton, Bot. dc la Bibb, p. 
180 . 

3 Rauwolf, FI. Orient No. 220; Forskal, FI. AC'jypt., p, 81; Viet. 
Franf.-Berbvrc. 

4 Roxburgh, FI. huh, iii. p. 324 ; Piddington, Index. 
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for tlio sake of the seeds, wfiich are a pood fodder for 
cattle, and which are also used hy man. The expressions 
of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Cato, Varro, Pliny, etc., 
quoted hy modern writers, refer to the culture or to the 
medical properties of (he seeds, and do not show whether 
the species was the white lupin, L. all mu, or the blue- 
ilowercd lupin, L. hirmtui s*, which grows wild in the 
south of Europe. Fraas says 1 that the latter is grown in 
the Morca at the present day; but Heldreich says 2 that 
L. oUrm grows in Attica. As this is the species which 
has been long cultivated in Italy, it is probable that it is 
the lupin of the ancients, ft was much grown in the 
eighteenth century, especially in Italy, 3 and de 1’Eclu.se 
settles the question of the species, as he calls it Lapina* 
sati.ru* ttlho jf ore.* The antiquity of its cultivation in 
Spain is shown by the existence of four different common 
names, according to the province; but the plant is only 
found cu I ti vat-eel or nearly wild in fields and sandy 
places.® The species is indicated by Be.rtuloni in Italy, 
on the hills of Sarzana. Yet Camel does not believe 
it to be wild here, any more than in other parts of the 
peninsula. 15 Cussone 7 is very positive for Sicily — “on 
barren and sandy hills, and in meadow* (in herlnili*)” 
Lastly, tlrisehach 8 found it in Turkey in Europe, near 
Ruskoi, and d'Urville 0 saw it in abundance, in a wood 
near Constantinople. Castagno confirms this in a manu- 
script catalogue in my possession. Boissier does not men- 
tion any locality in the East. ; the species does not exist 
in India, but Russian botanists have found it to the 
south of the Caucasus, though we do not know with 
certainty if it was really wild. 10 Other localities will 
perhaps be found between Sicily, Macedonia, and the 
Caucasus. 

1 See Fraas, FL China., p. 51 ; Lenz., But. Her Allen, p. 73. 

-' lleldreich, Nntzpfiahzev Oricchcnlands , p. 69. 

3 Olivier do Sorrow, Thedtrp de L’Agrir., edit. 1529, p. 88. 

4 Clnsius, Hist. Plant., ii. p. 228. 

6 Willkumm and Lange, FL JJisp., iii. p. 406. 

* Camel, Ff. Toscana, p. 130. 

T Gushoho, FI. Sic u hr. Syn., edit. 2, vol. ii. p. 460. 

• Grisobach, Spied. FI. livruel., p. II. 9 D’Urville, Enwn., p. 86. 

10 Ledebour, FL Ross., i. p. 610. 
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Egyptian Lupin — Lvjrinus tennis, Fovxkal. 

This species of lupin, so nearly allied to L. all ms that 
it has sometimes been proposed to unite them, 1 is largely 
cultivated in Egypt and even in Crete. The most 
obvious ditVoronee is that the upper pai*t of the i lowers 
of L. lerinis is blue. The stem is taller than that of 
L. all ms. The seeds are used like, those of the common 
lupin, after they have been steeped to get rid of their 
bitterness. 

L. ten nix is wild in sandy soil and mountainous dis- 
tricts, in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; 3 in Syria and 
Egypt, according to Hoixsier; 3 but Scbweinfurth and Ax- 
eherson 4 say that it is only cultivated in Egypt. .Hart- 
mann saw it wild in Upper Egypt. 5 Unger 5 mentions 
it among the cultivated specimens of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, but be gives neither specimen nor drawing. Wil- 
kinson 7 says only that it has been found in the tombs. 

No lii] «in is grown in India, nor is there any Sanskrit 
name; its seeds are sold in bazaars under the name 
kmrinas (Hoyle, lll. t p. 194). 

The Arabic name, tenn is or lonnvs , is also that of the 
Creek lupin, fern* os. It may be inferred that the Creeks 
had it from the Egyptians. As the species was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, it seems strange that it has no 
Hebrew name; 3 but it may have been introduced into 
Egypt after the departure of the Israelites. 

Field-Pea- Pis u m avvense, Linnaeus. 

This pea is grown on a large scale for the .seed, and 
also sometimes for fodder. Although its appearance and 
botanical characters allow of its being easily distinguished 
from the garden-pea, Greek and .Roman authors con- 
founded them, or are not explicit about them. Their 
writings Ho not prove that it was cultivated in their 
time. It has not been found in the lake-dwellings of 

1 Cornel, FI. Tone p. 13G. 

2 Gussono, FI. Sir. Sim., ii. p. 2G7 ; Moris, FI. Sardoa, i. p. 596. 

3 Boissier, FI. Grind., ii. p. 29. 4 Aufziihlung, etc., p. 257. 

5 Schweiufurth, Planter hiilot. a Hartman Coll ., p. (5. 

• Unger, PjUinzm d. Alt. JlCgyp., p. 65. 

7 Wilkinson, Man arm and Custom# of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 400. 

8 liosenm tiller, Bill. Aiterth ., vol. i. 
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Switzerland, France, and Italy. Bobbin has a legend 
(a.d. 930), in which it is said that the Italian peasants 
called a certain seed herb ilia , whence it has been sup- 
posed to be the modern rahiyUa or the Pisan i sativu m, of 
botanists . 1 The species is cultivated in the East, and as 
far as the north of India . 2 It is of recent cultivation in 
the latter country, for there is no Sanskrit name, and 
Piddington gives only one name in one of the modern 
languages. 

Whatever may be the date of the introduction of its 
culture, the species is undoubtedly wild in Italy, not only 
in hedges and near cultivated ground, but also in forests 
and wild mountainous districts . 3 I find no positive 
indication in the floras that it grows in like manner 
in Spain, Algeria, Greece, and the East. The plant is 
said to be indigenous in the south of ltussia. but .some- 
times its wild diameter is doubtful, and sometimes the 
species itself is not certain, from a confusion with Pisani 
sativum and P. daft a*. Of all Anglo-Indian botanists, 
only Hoyle admits it to be indigenous in the north of 
India. 

Garden-Pea — Pis urn, mtiviun, Li mums. 

The pea of our kitchen gardens is more delicate than 
the field-pea-, and sutlers from frost and drought. Its 
natural area, previous to cultivation, was probably more 
to the sou tli and more restricted. It has not hitherto 
been found wild, cither in Europe or in the west of Asia, 
whence it is supposed to have come. Bieberstein’s indica- 
tion of the species in the Crimea is not correct, according 
to Steven, who was a resident in the country . 4 Perhaps 
botanists have overlooked its habitation ; perhaps tin* 
plant lias disappeared from its original dwelling ; perhaps 
also it is a mere modification, effected by culture, of 
Pis tan arvense. Alefeld held the latter opinion , 5 but he 

1 Mnratori, Anf-ich. Itaf., i. p. 317; Biss., 24, quoted by Turgioni, 
Cenni St oriel, p. 31. 

; * Boisaier, FI. Orient., ii. p. 623 ; Boyle, 111. Himal., p. 200. 

3 Bortoloni, FI. ItaL, vii. p. 110; Canid, FI. Tosc., p. 184; Gussone, 
FI. Sic. Syno'psis, ii. p. 270 ; Moris. FI. SSardoa, i. p. 577. 

4 Stoven, Vcrzcichniss, p. 134. 

5 Alefeld, Dot. Zcitung., 1860, p. 204. 
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has published too little on the subject for us to bo able 
to conclude anything from it. He only says that, having 
cultivated a great number of varieties both of the Held 
and garden pea, lie concludes that they belong to the 
same species. Darwin J learnt through a third person 
that Andrew Knight had crossed the field-pea with a 
garden variety known as the Prussian pea, and that the 
product was fertile. This would certainly he a proof 
of sped lie unity, but further observation and experi- 
ment is required. In the mean time, in the search for 
geographic origin, etc., J am obliged to consider the two 
forms separately. 

Botanists who distinguish many species in the genus 
Pisum, admit eight, all European or Asiatic. Pixttm 
sal i i‘ tmi was cultivated by the Greeks in the time of 
Theophrastus.” They called it or //n sou. The 

Albanians, descendants of the. Pelasgians, call it yu: e.Uc? 
Tin? Latins had This uniformity of nomencla- 

ture seems to show that file Aryans knew the plant 
when they arrived in Greece and Italy, and perhaps 
brought it with them. Other Aryan languages have 
several names for the generic sense of /jm ; but it is 
evident, from Adolphe Pictet’s learned discussion on the 
subject , 1 * 3 4 5 6 that none of these names can be applied to 
Plstnn .s (til mat. in particular. Even when one of the 
modern languages, Slav or Breton, limits the sense to the 
garden-pea, it is very probable that formerly the word 
signified field-pea, lentil, or any other leguminous plant. 

The garden-pea (i has been found among the remains 
in th a lake-dwellings of the age of bronze, in Switzerland 
and Savoy. The seed is spherical, wherein it differs from 
Pisum ttrvnuw. it is smaller than our modern pea. 
Heer says he found it also among relics of the stone age, 

1 Darwin, Animats and Plants antler Thnnestiealian, ]). 320. 

* Theophrastus, //is/., lib. viii. c. 3 and »>. 

3 Iloldreioh, 'V?»/s/»//mi*3i.*w Grinchen? antis* p. 71. 

4 Pliny, Tfiat, lib. xviii. c. 7 ami 12. This is certainly P. mi l rum, 
for the author says it cannot bear the cold. 

5 Ad. Pictet, OrUjitH's hahJw.rupeeimett, edit. 2, vnl. i. p. 309. 

6 ilccr, PJiunzt'.u ijrr Pjahl.buiifnn, xxiii. iig. 48; Perrin, /hv.dt>s Prc- 
historiques sur la Savoie , p. 22. 
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at Moosseedorf ; but be is less positive, and only gives 
figures of the less ancient pea of St. Peter’s Island. If 
the- species dates from the stone age in Switzerland, it 
would be anterior to the immigration of the Aryans. 

There is no indication of the culture of Phwm sativum 
in ancient Egypt or in India. On the other hand, it has 
long been cultivated in the north of India, if it had, as 
Piddington says, a Sanskrit name, karenw, and if it has 
several names very different to this in modern Indian 
languages . 1 2 3 It has been introduced into China from 
Western Asia. The Pcnl-mo, drawn up at the end of 
the sixteenth century, calls it the Mahometan pea. y In 
conclusion : the species scorns to have existed in Western 
Asia, perhaps from the south of the Caucasus to Persia, 
before it was cultivated. The Aryans introduced it into 
Europe, but it perhaps existed in Northern India before 
the arrival of the eastern Aryans. It no longer exists in 
a wild state, and when it occurs in fields, half-wild, it is 
not said to have a modified form so as to approach some 
other species. 

Soy —Jblirhox mja t Linnaais ; Glycine, mja, Bentham. 

This leguminous annual has been cultivated in China 
and Japan, from remote anthpiity. This might be 
gathered from the many uses of the soy bean ami from 
the immense mini her of varieties. But it is also supposed 
to be one of the farinaceous substances called due in 
Chinese writings of Confucius’ time, though the modern 
name of the plant is ta-lou? The bean is nourishing, 
and contains a large proportion of oil, and preparations 
similar to butter, oil, and cheese arc extracted from it and 
used in Chinese and Japanese cooking . 4 Soy is also 
grown in the Malay Archipelago, but at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was still rare in Amboyna , 5 and 
Forster did not see it in the Pacific Isles at the time of 
Cook’s voyages. It is of modem introduction in India, 


1 Piddington, In Apt. Roxburgh does not give a Sanskrit name. 

2 Bretsckneider, Study and Value , etc., p. 16. 

3 lbid, t p. 0. 

4 See Pftillenz, in Hull, do la Snc. d'Awlim., Sept, and Oct., 1880. 

3 Rumpiiius, A mb., vol. v. p. 388. 
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for Roxburgh had only soon the plant in the botanical 
gardens at Calcutta, where it was brought from the Mo- 
luccas. 1 There are no common Indian names.* 2 Besides, 
if its cultivation had been ancient in India, it would 
have spread westward into Syria and Egypt, which is 
not the, case. 

Ktompfcr 3 formerly published an excellent illustration 
of tin; soy bean, and it bad existed for a century in 
European botanical gardens, when more extensive infor- 
mation about China and Japan excited about ten years 
ago a lively desire to introduce it into our countries. In 
Austria, Hungary, and France especially, attempts have 
been made on a large scale, of which the results have 
boon summed up in works worthy of consultation. 4 It 
is to be hoped these efforts may he successful ; but wo 
must not digress from the aim of our researches, the 
probable origin of the species. 

Limwtus says, in bis Sj>r<-icx, “ habitat in India,” and 
refers to Kiempfer, who speaks of the plant in Japan, and 
to bis own 11 ora of Ceylon, where he gives the plant as 
tudimilul. Thwaitess modern flora of Ceylon makes no 
mention of it. We must evidently go further oast to lind 
the origin both of the species and of its cultivation. Lou- 
reiro says that it grows in Cochin-China and that it is 
often cultivated in China. 5 I find no proof that i l is wild 
in the latte r country, but it. may perhaps be discovered, as 
its culture is so ancient. Russian botanists 0 have only 
found it cultivated in the north of China and in the 
basin of the river Amur. It is certainly wild in Japan. 7 
Junghuhn 8 found it in Java on Mount Cuming Camping, 
and a plant sent also from Java by Zollinger is supposed 
to belong to this species, but it is not certain that the 

1 Roxburgh, FI. hid., iii. p. aid. ” Pkldington, inder. 

3 Kuempfer, A mar. L'wt., p. 837, pi. 838. 

4 llubcrlamlt, Jhc tfojubohnn, in 8vo, Vienna, 1878, quoted by Pailleux, 
ubi supra. 

3 Loureiro, FI. Cochin ., ii. p. 538. 

6 Bunge, Knutn. plant. Chin ., 118 j Maximowiez, Prim 'd. FI. Amur., 
p. 87. 

7 Hiqncl, Prolnsio , iu Ann. tfua. Lwjd. But., iii. p. 52 j Franchot ami 
Sava tier, Enum. Plant. Jay., i. p. 108. 

* JuugJiulin, Plants Juuyh., p. 255. 
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specimen was wild . 1 A Malay name, htdelw , 2 quite 
different ti the Japanese and Chinese common names, is 
in favour of its indigenous character in Java. 

Known facts and historical ainl philological probabilities 
tend to show that the species was wild from Cochin-China 
to the south of Japan and to Java when the ancient 
inhabitants of this region began to cultivate it at a very 
remote period, to use it for food in various ways, and to 
obtain from it varieties of which the number is remark- 
able, especially in Japan. 

Pigeon-Pea — (Jnjanu# indie us, Sprongol; Gytims 
Cajon, Li mucus. 

This leguminous plant, often grown in tropical coun- 
tries, is a shrub, but it fruits in the first year, and in 
some countries it is grown as an annual. Its seed is an 
important article of the food of the negroes and natives, 
but the European colonists do not care for it unless 
cooked green like our garden-pea. The plant is easily 
naturalized in poor soil round cultivated plots, even in 
the West India Islands, where it is not indigenous , 3 

In Mauritius it is called omlnerade ; in the English 
colonies, doll-, phfron-pnt\ and in the French Antilles, 
jMJts d- A n<jola, poix d.c Con</o, pnit* pigeon. 

I t is remarkable that, though the specie* is diffused in 
three continents, the varieties are not numerous. Two 
are cited, based only upon the yellow or reddish colour 
of the Howor, which were formerly regarded as distinct 
species; but a more attentive examination has resulted in 
their being* classed as one, in accordance with Linmous' 
opinion.* The small number of variations obtained even 
in the organ for which the species is cultivated is a sign 
of no very ancient culture. Its habitation previous to 
culture is uncertain. The best botanists have sometimes 
supposed it to be a native of India, sometimes of tropical 

1 So;ja an gusli folia, Miqnol ; see Hooker, FI. Brit, lad., ii. p. 184. 

* liarnphins, Awb., vol. v. [>. 3S8. 

* Tussao, Flore dm Antilles, vol. iv. p. 94, pi. 32; Grisebach , FI. of 
Brit. II’. Indies , i. p. .191. 

* Soo Wight and Arnotb, Vrod, FI. renin*. Tad., p. 236; Klotzsch, in 
Peters, Reise n a eh Mozambique, i. p. 30. The yellow variety is figured 
in Tussac, tliat with the rod dowers in the Botanical Register, 1815, jd* 31. 
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Africa. Bcnfcham. who lias marie a careful study of the 
leguminous plants, believed in 18(> l in the . African origin ; 
in 1805 ho inclined rather to Asia. 1 The problem is, 
therefore, an interesting one. There is no question of an 
American origin. Tin; cajan was introduced into the 
West Indies from the coast of Africa by the slave trade, 
as the common names ([noted above show, 2 * and the 
unanimous opinion of authors or American floras. It 
has also been taken to Brazil, (fuiaua, and into all the 
warm parts of the American continent. 

The facility with which the species is naturalized 
would alone prevent attaching great importance to the 
statements of collectors, who have found it more or less 
wild in Asia or in Africa; and besides, these assertions are 
not precise, but are usually doubtful. Most writers on 
the llora of continental India have only seen the plant 
cultivated: 1 and none, to my knowledge, ailirms that it 
exists wild. For the island of Ceylon Thwaites says, 4 
“ It is said not to be really wild, and the country names 
seem to confirm this.” Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Flora 
of lir'dixh ] udia, says, “Wild (?) and cultivated to the 
height of six thousand feet in the Himalayas.” Louroiro 5 * 
gives it as cultivated and non-cultivated in China and 
Cochin-China. Chinese authors do not appear to have 
spoken of it, for the species is not named by Brotselmeider 
in liis work On lha Study, etc. In tin.; Sunda Isles it 
is mentioned as cultivated, and that rarely, at Amboyna 
at the end of the eighteenth century, according to llimi- 
phius/ 5 Forster had not seen it in the Pacific Isles at the 
time of Cook’s voyages, but Scctnann says that it has 
been recently introduced by missionaries into the Fiji 
Isles. 7 All this argues no very ancient extension of cul- 
tivation to the east and south of the continent of Asia. 
Besides the quotation from Louroiro, 1 find tin; species 

1 Bontham, Flora flan jl:ia>‘tPvsL*, p. SU ; Flam fimxil.., vol. xv.p.309; 
Beni ham and Hooker, i. p. 511. 

2 Tussac, Flo tv d?.< A nil fie* ; Jncrpiin, Oh s\, p. 1. 

* Rheedo, Roxburgh. Kurz, liunn. Ft., elo. 

4 Thwaites, Finnu. PL Ctnjlav. 5 Louroiro, FI. Cochin p. 5ti5. 

0 Rum phi us, Amh., vol. v. t. 155. 

7 Seemann, FL Vitivnsi», p. 74. 
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indicated on the mountain of Magelang, Java ; 1 * but, sup- 
posing this to be a true and ancient wild growth in both 
eases, it would be very extraordinary not to find the 
species in many" other Asiatic localities. 

The abundance of Indian and Malay names 3 shows 
a somewhat ancient cultivation. Piddington even gives 
a Sanskrit name, arltukii, which was not known to .Rox- 
burgh, but he gives no proof in support of his assertion. 
The name, may have been merely supposed from the 
Hindu and Bengali names nrur and oral. No Semitic 
name is known. 

In Africa the cajari is often found from Zanzibar to 
the coast of Guinea . 3 Authors say it is cultivated, or 
else make no statement on this head, which would seem 
to show that the specimens are sometimes wild. In 
Egypt this cultivation is quite modern, of the nineteenth 
century . 4 

Briefly, then, I doubt that the species is really wild 
in Asia, and that it has been grown there for more than 
three thousand years. If more ancient peoples had known 
it, it would have come to the knowledge of the Arabs and 
Egyptians before our time. In tropical Africa, on the 
contrary, it is possible that it has existed wild or culti- 
vated for a very long time, and that it was introduced 
into Asia by ancient travellers trading between Zanzibar 
and India or Ceylon. 

The genus Oajanus has only one species, so that no 
analogy of geographical distribution leads us to believe it 
to be rather of Asiatic than African origin, or vice versa. 

Garob Tree 5 — Ceratouia siltqim , Linnmus. 

The seeds and pods of the carob are highly prized in 
the hotter parts of the Mediterranean basin, as food for 
animals and even for man. Do Gasparin c lias given in- 

1 .Innglmlm, Vlantfr Jungh., faso. i. p. 341. 

4 Piddington, Index ; Rhecde, MtUab ., vi. p. 23, etc. 

3 Pickering, Chron. Arrany . of Plants, p. 442; Peters, Reis?, p. 3(5; 
It. Brown, Hot. of Congo, p. 53 ; Oliver, FI. of Trap. Afr., ii. p. 216. 

4 Bulletin tie la. Svcv'te d* Acclimation , 187J, p. 663. 

6 The species is given hero in order not to separate it from the other 
leguminous plants cultivated for the seeds alone. 

• Do Gasparin, Goars. d*Agric. t i?. p. 328. 
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tevesting details about the raising, uses, and habitation of 
the species as a cultivated tree. He notes that it does 
not pass the northern limit beyond which the orange 
cannot be grown without shelter. This hue evergreen 
tree does not thrive either in very hot countries, especially 
whore there is much humidity. It likes the neighbour- 
hood of the sea and rocky places. Its original country, 
according to Oasparin, is “probably the centre of Africa. 
Denham and OJapperton found it in Bunion.” This 
proof seems to me insufficient, for in all the Nile Valley 
and in Abyssinia the carol) is not wild nor even culti- 
vated. 1 It. Brown does not mention it in his account of 
Dcrilmm and 01apperton\s journey. Travellers have seen 
it in the forests of (Vrenaica between the high-lands 
and the littoral ; but the able botanists who have drawn 
up tlie catalogue of the plants of this country are careful 
to say, 3 “perhaps indigenous.” Most botanists merely 
mention the species in the, centre and south of the Medi- 
terranean basin, from Spain and Marocco to Syria and 
Anatolia, without inquiring closely whether it is indi- 
genous or cultivated, and without entering upon the 
question of its true country previous to cultivation. 
Usually they indicate the carob tree, as “cultivated and 
subspontaneous, or nearly wild.” However, it is stated to 
bo wild in (j recce by ITeldreich, in Sicily by (tussonc and 
Bianca, in Algeria by Munby; 8 and these authors have 
each lived long enough in the. country for which each is 
quoted to form an enlightened opinion. 

Bianca remarks, however, that the carol) tree is not 
always heal thy and productive in those restricted localities 
where it exists in Sicily, in the small adjacent islands, 
ami on the coast of Italy. Ho puts forward the opinion, 
moreover, based upon the similarity of the Italian name 
carrabo with the Arabic word, that the species was 

1 Sclnveinfurtli and A sellers on, Avfziihlvntj, p. 255 ; Kicliard, Ten tame n 
FI. Abyss. 

* Aschcr&on, etc., in Holds, Kufra , 1 vol. in 8vo, 18S1, p. 510. 

3 lleldreu*h, JSutzpJUmze.n Urircherdamlx, p. 73 ; Die PH arizen dcr 
Atliarhen Kbenc, j>. 177 ; CJubsouo, Syn. FL Sir.., p. 0415 ; Bianoa, It Carrubo y 
in tho U torn ale d* Ayricollura Italia na, 1881; Munby, Calal. PI. in Aly. 
Spunt ., p. 13. 
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anciently introduced into the south of Europe, the species 
being of Syrian or north African origin. Me maintains 
as probable the theory of H refer and Bonne, 1 that the 
lotus of the lotophagi was the earob tree, of which the 
flower is sweet and the fruit has a taste of honey, which 
agrees with the expressions of Homer. The lotus-eaters 
dwelt in. (-yrenaica, so that the carol) must have been 
abundant in their country. If we admit this hypothesis 
we must suppose that Pliny and Herodotus did not know 
Homer’s plant, for the one describes the lotos as bearing 
a fruit like a mastic berry (Pidacia Ichliscu.v), the other 
as a deciduous tree/ 4 

An hypothesis regarding a doubtful plant formerly 
mentioned by a poet can hardly serve as the basis of 
an argument upon facts of natural history. After all. 
Homer’s lotus plant perhaps existed only in the labled 
garden of Tlesperides. 1 return to more serious argu- 
ments, on which Bianca has said a few words. 

The carob lias two names in ancient languages — the 
one Greek, kvmama or herafeia ; 3 the other Arabic, 
vlurauh or rharuh. The first alludes to the form of the 
pod, which is like a slightly curved horn ; the other means 
merely pod, for we find in Elm Baithar’s 4 work that four 
other leguminous plants hear the same name, with a quali - 
fying epithet. The Latins had no special name; they 
used the Greek word, or the expression xt/iqmt, « iliifua 
grmt'H, (Greek pod). 5 This dearth of names is the sign of a 
once restricted area, and of a culture which probably does 
not date from prehistoric time. The Greek name is still 
retained in Greece. The Arab name persists among the 
Kabvlos, who call the. fruit Iharmuh, the tree taklwr- 
rouf* and the Spaniards alyarrobo. Curiously enough, 

1 lice for, l list. Hot. Miner, et CcoL, 1 vol. in 12im>, p. 20; llonnc, Lv 
Cannthicr , #/#/.- FArbre dm Lnfo/iboi/es, Algiers, 1.809 (quoted by Iliefcr) . 
See above, the article on the jujube tree. 

a Pliny. /fid., lib. i. eap. 30. 

3 Theophrastus, Hist. Flanl., lib. i. cap. 11; Dioscoridcs, lib. i. 
cap. 155; Fran*, Syn. FI. Clots., p. 05. 

4 Ebn Tlaithur, German fcranp., i. p. 354; Forskal, FI. JHgypt., p. 77. 

a Coluinnn, quoted by Lcn/., Hut. dvr Allen y p. 73; Pliny, Hist., 
lib. xiii. cap. 8. 

* Did. FranQ.-Bcrbere, at the word Caroale. 
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the Italians also took the Arab name cur mho, caritbio, 
whence the French caro abler. It seems that it must 
have been introduced after the Roman epoch by the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages, when there was another name 
for it. These details are all in favour of Bianca’s 
theory of a more southern origin than Sicily. Pliny 
says the species belonged to Syria, Ionia, Guides, and 
Rhodes, but he does not say whether it was wild or 
cultivated in these places. Pliny also says that the 
carob tree did not exist in Egypt. Yet it has been 
recognized in monuments belonging to a much earlier 
epoch than that of Pliny, ami Egyptologists even 
attribute two Egyptian names to it, ko at rates or jiri 1 2 
Lepsius gives a drawing of a pod which appears to 
him to be certainly a carob, and the botanist Kotschy 
made certain by microscopic investigation that a stick, 
taken from a sarcophagus was made from the wood of 
the carob tree.- There is no known Hebrew name for 
the species, which is not mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The New Testament speaks of it by the Greek name in 
the parable of the prodigal son. It is a tradition of the 
Christians in the East that >St. John Baptist fed upon 
the fruit of the carob in the desert, and hence came 
the names given to it in the Middle Ages -bread of 
tft. Jolm , and John vinia brodhaum. 

Evidently this tree became important at the beginning 
of the Christian era, ami it spread, especially through 
the agency of the Arabs, towards the West. If it had 
previously existed in Algeria, among the Berbers, and in 
Spain, older names would have persisted, and the species 
would probably have been introduced into the Canaries 
by the Pham i clans. 

The information gained on the subject may be 
summed up as follows : — 

The carob grew wild in the Levant, probably on the 
southern coast of Anatolia and in Syria, perhaps also in 

1 Lexicon O-ton., quoted by Pickering, Chron . Hist., of Plants , p. 141. 

2 The drawing is reproduced in Ungur’s Pjlanzttn des Alton JKgyptens, 
fig. 22. The observation which he quotes from Kotschy needs confirma- 
tion by a special anatomist. 


Z 
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Oyrenaica. Its cultivation ftegan within historic, time. 
The Greeks diffused it in Greece and Italy; but it was 
afterwards more highly esteemed by the Arabs, who 
propagated it as far as Marocco and Spain. In all these 
countries the tree lias become naturalized here and there 
in a less productive form, which it is needful to graft to 
obtain good fruit. 

The carob has not been found in the tufa and quater- 
nary deposits of Southern Kuropo. It is the only one of 
its kind in the genus ( hratonia , which is somewhat 
exceptional among the Lvijumi noxai, especially in Kurope. 
Nothing shows that it existed in the ancient tertiary or 
quaternary flora of the south-west of Europe. 

Common Haricot Kidney Bean — Phamdux vubiaris, 
Savi. 

When, in 1855, I wished to investigate the origin of 
the genera Pha#mlw and Dolichoa, 1 the distinction of 
species was so little defined, and the floras of tropical 
countries so rare, that 1 was obliged to leave several 
questions on one side. Now, thanks to the works of 
Bentham and Georg von Martens,* completing the previous 
labours of Savi, :5 the Lwjiriniiuv. of hot countries are 
better known; lastly, the seeds discovered quite 7 ‘ccontly 
in the Peruvian tombs of Ancon, examined by Wittmack, 
have completely modified the question of origin. 

I will speak first of the common haricot bean, after- 
wards of some other species, without, however, enume- 
rating all those which are cultivated, for several of these 
are still ill defined. 

Botanists held for a long time that the common 
haricot was of Indian origin. No one had found it wild, 
nor has it yet been found, but it was supposed to Iks of 
Indian origin, although the species was also cultivated in 
Africa and America, in temperate and hot regions, at 
least in those whore the heat and humidity are not 
excessive. I called attention to the fact that there is 

1 A. do Candolle, flfvgr. Hot. Urns., p. 9(51. 

* Bonthuin, in Ann. Wien nr Museum, vul. ii. ; Martens, Die Garten - 
bohnen , in Ito, Stuttgart, 1800, edit. 2, 1 S0‘J. 

1 Savi, Ors'.re. sopnt Vhaseolus e Volichos , 1, 2, 3. 
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no Sanskrit name, and tlmt sixteenth-century gardeners 
often called the species Turkish hean. Convinced, more- 
over, that the Greeks cultivated this plant under the 
names fasiolos and doliehos , I suggested that it came 
originally from Western Asia, and not from India. Georg 
von Martens adopted this hypothesis. 

However, the meaning of the words doliehos of 
Theophrastus, fasiolos of Dioscuri des, fa-scot as and 
phaseol-us of the Romans , 1 2 is far from being sufficiently 
defined to allow them to be attributed with certainty to 
Phaseolas ndyaris. Several cultivated Leytumnmw are 
supported by the trellises mentioned by authors, and 
have pods ami seeds of a similar kind. The best argu- 
ment for translating those names by P fiasco/ ns vuhjaris 
is that the? modern Greeks and Italians have mimes 
derived from fasiolm for the common haricot. In 
modern Greek it is fasotd.ia, in Albanian (Pelasgic ?) 
ft stile, in Italian Jayialo. It is possible, however, that 
the name has been transferred from a species of pea 
or vetch, or from a haricot formerly cultivated, to our 
modern haricot. It is rather bold to determine a species 
of Phaseoliis from one or two epithets in an ancient 
author, when we see how difficult is the distinction of 
species to modern botanists with the plants under their 
eyes. Nevertheless, the doliehos of Theophrastus has 
been definitely referred to the scarlet runner , and the 
fasiolos to the dwarf haricot of our gardens, winch are 
the two principal modern varieties of the common 
haricot, with an immense number of sub-varieties in the 
form of the pods and seed. I can only say it may be so. 

if the common haricot was formerly known in Greece, 
it was not one of the earliest introductions, for the 
faseolos did not exist at Rome in Cato’s time, and it is 
only at. the In ‘ginning of the empire that Latin authors 
speak of it. Virchow brought from the, excavations at 
Troy the seeds of several legurrihue, which Wittmaek a 


1 Theophrastus, Hist., lib. viii. cap. 3; Dioseorhles, lib. ii. cap. 130; 
Pliny, Hint., lib. xviii. cap. 7, 115, inloiproted by Kraus, Syn. IT. Clans., 
p. 555 ; Limiz, lift, dor Alton, p. 731 ; Martens, Dio Carle nbuhneu, p. 1. 

2 VVittmack, Bot. Verdun Brandenburg, Dec. 19, 1879. 
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has ascertained to belong to tVie following species : broad 
bean ( [Faba vulgaris), garden-pea (Pixum sativum ), ervilla 
(Ervam ere i l ia), and perhaps the flat-podded vetchling 
(Lathyras Cicera), but no haricot. Nor has the species 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Austria, and Italy. 

There are no proofs or signs of its existence in 
ancient Egypt. No Hebrew name is known answering 
to the P haseolus or Dolichos of botanists. A less ancient 
name, for it is Arabic, lo tibia , exists in Egypt for Dolir.hos 
l/ubia, and in Hindustani as loba for Phamtlu-s vulgaris} 
As regards the latter species, bidding ton only gives two 
names in modern languages, and those both Hindustani, 
Loba and bald a. This, together with the absence of a 
Sanskrit name, points to a recent introduction into 
Southern Asia. Chinese authors do not mention P. 
vulgaris , 1 2 3 which is a further indication of a recent 
introduction into India, and also into liaetriana, whence 
the Chinese have imported plants from the second 
century of our era. 

All these circumstances incline me to doubt whether 
the species was known in Asia before the Christian era. 
The argument based upon the modem Greek and Italian 
names for the haricot, derived from fasiolos, needs some 
support. It may be said in its favour that it was used 
in the Middle Ages, probably for the common haricot. 
In the list of vegetables which Charlemagne commanded 
to be sown in his farms, we find fasiolum } without ex- 
planation. Albertus Magnus describes under the name 
jamdns a leguminous plant which appears to be our 
dwarf haricot . 4 I notice, on the other hand, that writers 


1 Del Lie, n antes Cntliwes en /Zyypto, p. 11 ; Pidilington, Index. 

* Hrotschneider does not mention any, cither in his pamphlet On the 
Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works t or in his private letters 
to me. 

3 K. Meyer, Geschichte der Botanique, iii. p. 401. 

4 u Faseolus est species leguminis et grant , quod est in quantitate pa-runt 
minus quota Faba , H in fntura est columnar e sicut faba, herbaqm ejus 
minor est aliquanlul um quum herha Fab tv. Et sunt faseuli multorum 
colorum, sod quudlibet gru norma habrt mac/ulam nigrum in loco cotylcdonis” 

(Jesaen, Alberti Magni, Vc Vegetabilibus, edit, critica, p. 615). 
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in the fifteenth century, such as Pierre Cresconzio 1 and 
Macer Florid us, 2 mention no faseohis or similar name. 
On the other hand, alter the discovery of America, from 
the sixteenth century all authors publish descriptions 
and drawings of Phase ol as v id (juris, with a number of 
varieties. 

It is doubtful that its cultivation is ancient in tropical 
Africa. It is indicated there less often than that of other 
species of the Dolichos ami Phascolus genera. 

It had not occurred to any one to seek the origin of 
the haricot in America till, quite recently, some remark- 
able discoveries of fruits and seeds were made in Peru- 
vian tombs at Ancon, near Lima, Ruchubrune 2 published 
a list of the. species of different families from the collection 
made by (-ossac and Savatior. Among the. number are 
three kinds of haricot, none of which, savs the author, is 
PhtmwUu* ndguris ; but YVittmack, 4 who studied the 
legumiiKo brought from these same tombs by Reiss 
and Stubol, says he made out several varieties of the 
common haricot among other seeds belonging to Phumtlus 
Iuhu&uh, Li mucus, lie laid identified them with the 
varieties of P. ndguris called by botanists OUongmt 
pvrpurc m (Marti ns), K\ llpficux p,vieo;e. (Alefeld), and 
PUiplirus alivfnsnvi (Alefeld), which belong to the cate- 
gory of d wa r f or b ran c 1 \ 1 css 1 \ ar ie< >ts. 

It is not certain that the tombs in question are all 
anterior to the advent of the Spaniards. The work of 
Reiss and Stubol, now in the press, will perhaps give 
some information on this head ; but Wittnmck admits, on 
their authority, that some of the tombs are not ancient. 
T notice a fact-, however, which has passed without 
observation. The fifty species of Rucliebrune are all 
American. There is not one which can be suspected to 
be of European origin. Evidently these plants and seeds 

1 P. Crcsccns, French (.runs., 1530. 

* Macer Floridus, edit. 1485, and Uhoolant’s commentary, 1832. 

9 Dc Ttoehebruno, Aden dc la S<>r. I Ann. dc Bordeaux, vol. xxxiii. Jan., 
1880, of which I saw an analysis in Boianisches CnUmlblatl , 1880, 
p. 1033. 

4 Wittnmck, Rttznngy.bericht da# Jiol. Vcixins Brandenburg, Dec. 19, 
1879, and a private letter. 
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were either deposited before ‘the conquest, or, in certain 
tombs which perhaps belong to a subsequent epoch, the 
inhabitants took care not to put species of foreign origin. 
This was natural enough according to their ideas, for the 
custom of depositing plants in the tombs was not a result 
of the Catholic religion, but was an inheritance from the 
customs and opinions of the natives. The presence of 
the common haricot among exclusively American plants 
seems to me important, whatever the date of the tombs. 

It may be objected that the seeds are insufficient 
ground for determining the species of a phamohm, and 
that several species of this genus which are not yet 
well known were cultivated in South America before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Molina 1 speaks of thirteen 
or fourteen species (or varieties ?) cultivated formerly in 
Chili alone. 

Wittmaek insists upon the general and aneient nse 
of the haricot in several parts of South America. This 
proves at least that several species were indigenous and 
cultivated. He quotes the testimony of Joseph Acosta, 
one of the first writers after the conquest, who says 
that “the Peruvians cultivated vegetables which they 
called fri. soles and polar ns, and which they used as the 
Spaniards use garhanzos (chick-pea), beans and lentils. 
1 have not found,” he adds, “that these or other European 
vegetables were found here before the coining of the 
Europeans.” Frivol e., fujol , fasoler, are Spanish names lor 
the common haricot, corruptions of the Latin faselm , 
faaol as. j\ miolm. Poller i s American. 

1 may take this opportunity of explaining the origin 
of the French name haricot. I sought for it formerly in 
vain; a hut I noticed that Toil me fort ( Instil p. 41.5) 
was the first to use it. I called attention also to the 
existence of the word wmchm («pa\oc) in Theophrastus, 
probably for a kind of vetch, and of the Sanskrit word 

1 Molina (Fssai sur I'llist. Nat. du Chili , French trails., p. 101) 
mentions Phaseoli , which he calls pallar and atteUu x, and Cl. Gay’s 
FI. da Chili adds, without much explanation, Ph. Cumingii , Boatham. 

* A. de Caudolle, Gtfog. Dot. Raid., p. 691. 

* Tournefort, Elements (169-1), i. p. 328; Inatit p. 415. 
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harenso for the common pea. I rejected as improbable 
the notion that the name of u vegetable could come from 
the dish called haricot or laricot of mutton, as suggested 
by an English author, and criticized Besclierelh.*, who 
derived the word from Keltic, while the Breton words are 
totally different, and signify small bean ( fa-htimrio ) or 
kind of pea (j)l*-ra mj. Lettiv, in his dictionary, also seeks 
tlic etymology of the word. Without any acquaintance 
with my article, he inclines to the theory that haricot, the 
plant, comes from the ragout, seeing that the latter is 
older .in the language, and that a certain resemblance 
may be traced between the haricot bean and the morsels 
of meat in the ragout, or else that this bean was suitable 
to the making of the dish, lb is certain that this 
vegetable was called in French fa scale or Ja u'ole, from the 
Latin name, until nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century; but chance has led me to discover the real 
origin of the word haricot. An Italian name, a raw, 
found in Durante and Matthioli, in Latin A rac.m nlyer} 
was given to a leguminous plant which modern botanists 
attribute to Lathy rm orient*. It is not surprising that 
an Italian seventeenth-century name should be trans- 
ported by French cultivators of the following century to 
another leguminous plant, and that ara should have been 
art. Lt is the sort of mistake which is common now. 
Besides, avaco s or arachox has been attributed by com- 
mentators to several /^ffuminmn of the genera Latht/ru * , 
Vicia, etc. Durante gives the (5 reek ararltn* as the 
synonym for his araco, whereby we see the etymology. 
Pere Fcuillee 1 2 wrote in French a/ricot; before him Tourne- 
fort spelt it haricot, in the belief, perhaps, that the 
(ireek word was written with an aspirate, which is not 
the case, at least in the best authors. 

1 may sum up as follows : — (I) Phaseofu * vvjyavis has 
not been long cultivated in India, the south-west of Asia, 
and Egypt ; (2) it is not certain that it was known in 
Europe before the discovery of America ; (3) at this epoch 

1 Durante, Herbaria Nuorn, 1585, p. 30; Matthioli «*d Valgris, p.322 ; 
Tar g ion i, Vision. Hot. Val ., i. p. 13. 

2 Feuillee, ilist. ties Plan. Medic, du Per on, etc., in 4to, 1725, p. 54. 
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the number of varieties suddenly increased in European 
gardens, and all authors commenced to mention them ; 
(4) the majority of the species of the genus exist in South 
America; (5) seeds apparently belonging to the species 
have been discovered in Peruvian tombs of an uncertain 
date, intermixed with many species, all American. 

I do not examine whether Pfutseolu * vulgaris existed 
in both hemispheres previous to cultivation, because 
examples of this nature are exceedingly rare among 
non-aquatic phanerogamous plants of tropical countries. 
Perhaps there is not one in a thousand, and even then 
human agency may be suspected. 1 2 To open this question 
in the case of PL vulgaris, it should at least be found 
wild in both old and new worlds, which has not happened. 
If it had occupied so vast an area, we should see signs 
of it in individuals really wild in widely separate regions 
on the same continent, as is the case with the following 
species, PL Iwnatus. 

Scimetar-podded Kidney Bean, or Sugar Bean. — Pita- 
scohislwnrtfas, Li imams; Phascolus iunutvs ht.ucrocarpus ; 
Bentham, PL i/namwnvs, Linn a ms. 

This haricot, as well as that called Lima, is so widely 
diffused in tropical countries, that it lias been described 
under different names. 3 All these forms can ho classed 
in two groups, of which Linmotis made different species. 
The commonest in our gardens is that which has been 
called since the beginning of the century the Lima 
haricot. It may he distinguished by its height, by the 
size of its pods and beans. It lasts several years in 
countries which are favourable to it. 

Lin mens believed that his Ph. iunatus came from 
Bengal and the other from Africa, but he gives no 
proof. For a century his assertions were repeated. 
Now, Bentham,” who is careful about origins, believes the 
species and its variety to he certainly American ; he only 
doubts about its presence, as a wild plant both in Africa 

1 A. de Candolle, Gcogr. Tint. Hals., chapter on c lisjmictim i species. 

2 PA. bipimctntus, Jacquin ; Ph. mania! nv a. Linnaeus; Ph. pubtirulus. 
Kunth j Ph. ftaccharatvN , MacFadyen ; etc., etc. 

* Bentham, in FI. Brasil vol/xv. p. 181. 
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and Asia. I sec no indication whatever of ancient exist- 
ence in Asia. The plant has never been found wild, aud 
it has no name in the modern languages of India or 
in Sanskrit. 1 It is hot mentioned in Chinese works. 
Anglo-Indians call it French bean, 2 like the common 
haricot, which shows how modern is its cultivation. 

It is cultivated in nearly all tropical Africa. How- 
ever, Sell vveiufurth and Ascherson do not mention it 
for Abyssinia, N ubia, or Egypt. Oliver 1 quotes a number 
of specimens found in Guinea and the interior of Africa, 
without saying whether they were wild or cultivated. 
If we suppose the species of A frican origin or of very early 
introduction, it would have spread to Egypt and thence 
to India. 

The facts arc quite different for South America. 
Bcntham mentions wild specimens from the Amazon 
basin and Central Brazil. They belong especially to the 
large variety (inur.rorarpii-ft), which abounds also in the 
Peruvian tombs of Ancon, according to Wiltmack/' It is 
evidently a Brazilian species, dilfused by cultivation, and 
perhaps long since naturalized here and there in tropical 
America. 1 am inclined to believe it was introduced into 
Guinea by the slave trade, and that it spread thence 
into the interior and the coast of Mozambique. 

Moth, or Aconite-leaved Kidney Bean — Phaser dus 
aco nitifoUm , W i l Idem > w. 

An annual species grown in India as fodder, and of 
which the seeds are eatable, though but little valued. 
The Hindustani name is ‘moat, among the Sikhs audit. It 
is somewhat like Ph. t rilob a ft, which is cultivated for the 
seed. Ph. aconitifolius is wild in British India from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas. 1 * The absence of a Sanskrit 
name, and of different names in modern Indian languages, 
points to a recent cultivation. 

Three-lobed Kidney Bean — Phawolus triloba*, Will- 
denow. 

1 Roxburgh, Pkldington, etc. 2 Hoyle, III. Himalaya, p. 190. 

* Anjaz hinny, etc., p. 257. 4 Oliver, FI. of Trap. Afr., p. 192. 

5 Wittmack, Site. Hot. Voreins Brand* n ., Dor. 19, 1 S/9. 

• Roxburgh, FI. Tad. edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 299; A i tub i son, Cafal . of 
Punjab, p. 48; Sir J. Hooker, Ft. of Brit. Ind., ii. p. 202. 
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One of the most commonfy cultivated species in India ; 1 
at least in the last few years, for Roxburgh , 3 at the end 
of tiie eighteenth century, had only seen it wild. All 
authors agree in considering it as wild from the foot of 
the Himalayas to Ceylon. It also exists in Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and Zambesi ; :i it is not said whether wild or 
cultivated. Piddington gives a Sanskrit name, and 
several names in modern Indian languages, which shows 
that the species has been cultivated, or at least known 
for three thousand years. 

Green Gram, or Mung — Phaseolus m tmyo, Linnams. 

A species commonly cultivated in India and in the 
Nile Valley. The considerable number of varieties, and 
the existence of three different names in the modern 
languages of India, point to a cultivation of one or two 
thousand years, but there is no Sanskrit name . 4 In 
Africa it is probably recent. Anglo-Indian botanists 
agree that it. is wild in India. 

Lablab, or Wall — Jhiirkos Lab fab, Li mucus. 

This species is much cultivated in India and tropical 
Africa. Roxburgh counts as many as seven varieties 
with Indian names. Piddington quotes in his Index a 
Sanskrit name, xchhabi, which recurs in modern lan- 
guages. Its culture dates perhaps from three thousand 
years. Yet the species was not anciently diffused in 
China, or in Western Asia and Egypt; at least, I can 
find no trace of it. The little extension of these edible 
]j(ju7tmi(wv beyond India in ancient times is a singular 
fact. It is possible, that their cultivation is not of 
ancient date. 

The Lablab is undoubtedly wild in India, and also, it 
is said, in Java . 6 It has become naturalized from cultiva- 
tion in the Seychelles . 6 The indications of authors are 
not positi ve enough to say whether it is wild in Africa . 7 

1 Sir J. Hooker, FI. of Brit. Jml., ii. p. 201. 3 "Roxburgh, FI . lad.. p. 299. 

3 Schwoinfurth, livilr. z. FI. Ethiop p. 15; Aufzahl any, p. 257; 
Oliver, FL Trap. Afr ., p. 191. 

4 See authors quoted for V. tribolus. 

* Sir J. Hooker, FI. Brit . I mi., ii. p. 209; Junghubn, Plants Jwtujh., 
faso ii. p. 210. 

• Baker, FI. of Maurit ius , p. 83. 

1 Oliver, FI. ofTrop. Africa, ii. p. 210. 
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Lubia — DoUchos Lubia , Eorskal. 

This species, cultivated in Europe under the name of 
lubia, looby a, loubye ’ according to Forskal and Delile, 1 
is little known to botanists. According to the latter 
author it exists also in Syria, Persia, and India; but [ 
do not find this in any way confirmed in modern works 
on these two countries. Schweinfurth and Asclierson 2 3 
admit it as a distinct species, cultivated in the Nile 
Valley. Hitherto no one has found it wild. No DoUchos 
or Phuseolns is known in the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. We shall see from the evidence of the common 
names that these plants were probably introduced into 
Egyptian agriculture after the time of the Pharaohs. 

The name lubia. is used by the Berbers, unchanged, 
and by the Spaniards as alubia for the common haricot, 
Phmeolm vulgaris. Although Phaseolus and DoUchos 
are very similar, this is an example of the little value of 
common names as a proof of species. Litba, is, as we 
have seen, one of the Hindustani names for Phaseolus 
rtilffaris? and lobla that o £ DoUchos sinensis in the same 
language.. 4 5 Orientalists should toll us whether lubia is an 
old word in Semitic languages. I do not Jiml a similar 
name in Hebrew, and it is possible that the Armenians or 
the Arabs took lubia from the Greek lohos (Ao/h><;), which 
means any projection, like the lobe of the ear, a. fruit of 
the nature of a pod, and more particularly, according to 
Galen, Ph. vuhjacis. Lobion (ao/3i»i/) in Diosco rides is 
the fruit of Ph. vuh/aris, at least in the opinion of com- 
mentators/’ It remains as luubion in modern Greek, with 
the same moaning. 6 

Bambarra Ground Nut — Glycine suhtcrcavca, Lhmams, 
junr. ; Von. ndseiu subterranm, Petit Thouars. 

1 Forskal, Dmcrijd., p. 1311; Delile, Plant, dull. c.n Eayide, p. 14. 

18 Schweinfurth and Asclierson, A nf whinny, p. 25S. 

3 Did. From;. -Her here, at the word haricot; WilSkomm ami Lange, 

Prod. FI. iii. p. 321. The ooimuou haricot lias no Jess than five 

different names in the Iberian peninsula. 

4 Piddington, Index . 

5 Louse, Jiut. der Alt . fir. und Horn., p. 732. 

* Langkavcl, But. der Bpateren drier hen, p. 4; Heldrcich, Nvtzpjl. 
Griechenl,, p. 72. 
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The earliest travellers m Madagascar remarked this 
leguminous annual, cultivated by the natives for the pod 
or seed, dressed like peas, French beans, etc. It resembles 
the earth, particularly in that the flower-stem curves 
downwards, arid plunges the young fruit or pod into the 
earth. Its cultivation is common in the gardens of 
tropical Africa, and it is found, blit less frequently, in 
those of Southern Asia . 1 2 It seems that it is not much 
grown in America, 3 * except in Brazil, where it is called 
mavduhi di Angola? 

Early writers on Asia do not mention it; its origin 
must, therefore, he sought in Africa. Loureiro 4 had 
seen it on the eastern coast of this continent, and Petit 
Thouars in Madagascar, bub they do not say that it 
was wild. The authors of the flora of Scnoganibia 5 * 
described it as “ cultivated and probably wild ” in dal am. 
Lastly, Schweinfurth and Ase.hcrson 0 found it wild on 
the banks of the Nile from Khartoum to (jondokoro. In 
spite of the possibility of naturalization from cultivation, 
it is extremely probable that the plant is wild in tropical 
Africa. 

Buckwheat- Pohjgo #mm fago/tyrum, Li mucus ; Fogo- 
pyrwm McnJnif.miL, M conch. 

The history of this species lias boon completely cleared 
up iu the last few years. It grows wild in Man ischuria, 
on the banks of the river Amur , 7 in Dahuria, and near 
Lake Baikal . 8 It is also indicated in China and in the 
mountains of the north of India , 0 but I do not find that 
in those regions its wild character is certain. Roxburgh 

1 Sir J. Honker, Flora of Bril. Tnrf., ii. p. 205 ; Miquol, FI. Jndo- 
Batava, i. p. 17«">. 

2 Liniurus, jnm\, Bread., ii. pi. .1.9, spoms to have ccm founded this 
plant with Ararhis , and he gives, perhaps because of this error, 
Voamlzria aH cultivated at his time in Surinam. Modern writers on 
America either have not seen it or have omitted to mention it. 

3 Gardener’s Chronicle, Sept . -I, 1 8 SC). 

4 Loureiro, FI. Cochin., ii. p. 523. 

4 Guillmuin, Perottet, Richard, FI. Semyambia Tentumcn, p. 254. 

8 Aifftahl-u.il tj , p. 250. 

T Maximowiuz, VrimiUtr FI. Amur., p. 230. 

8 Ledebour, FI. Ross., iii. 517. 

8 Meissner, in De Candolle, Prodr., xiv. p. 113. 
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has only soon it in a cultivated state in the north of 
India, and B ret sell lie ider 1 * * thinks it doubtful that it is 
indigenous in China. Its cultivation is not ancient, for 
the first Chinese author who mentions it lived in the 
tgnth or eleventh century of the Christian era. 

Buckwheat is cultivated in the Himalayas under the 
names otjul or oylu and bouton? As there- is no Sanskrit 
name for this species nor for the two following, I doubt 
the antiquity of their cultivation in the mountains of 
Central Asia. It was certainly unknown to the Creeks 
and Romans. Tin* name fujjnp/frnm- is an invention of 
modern botanists from the similarity in the shape of the 
seed to a beech-nut, whence also the Cerman buck- 
writ :cn (corrupted in English into buckwheat) and the 
Italian fa; a jinn. 

The names of this plant in European languages of 
Aryan origin have not a common root. Thus the western 
Aryans did not know the species any more, than the 
Sanskrit-speaking Orientals, a further sign of the non- 
existence of the plant in the mountains of Central Asia. 
Even at the present day it is probably unknown in the 
north of Persia ami in Turkey, since floras do not men- 
tion it. 4 5 Bose states, in the JJirUounauuj d? Ayritndtu-re, 
that Olivier had seen it wild in Persia, but T do not find 
this in this naturalist’s published account of his travels. 

Tim species came into Europe in the Middle Ages, 
through Tartary and Russia. The first mention of its 
cultivation in Germany occurs in a Mecklenburg register 
of 143G. B In the sixteenth century it spread towards the 
centre of Europe, and in poor soil, as in Brittany, it be- 
came important. Reynior, who, as a rule, is very accurate, 
imagined that the French name surras in was Keltic; 6 
but M. le Gall wrote to me formerly that the Breton 
names simply mean black wheat or black com, ed-du 

1 Brctsehneider, On Study, etc., p. 9. 

* Madden, Trans, Edinburgh. Hot. Soc ., v. p. 118. 

* The English name buckwheat and tho French narno of Borne 
localities, b use ad, come from the German. 

4 Boissier, FI. Orient. ; Utilise ami Boissier, VJlanzcn Traimcaucasicn . 

5 1’riUol, Sitzungslwricht N at urf orach, fra undo za Berlin , May 15, 1866. 

* Iteynier, jZcvnumie des Celtes, p. 425. 
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and gwims-dn. There is no original name in Keltic 
languages, which seems natural now that we know the 
origin of the species . 1 2 

When the plant was introduced into Belgium and 
into France, and even when it became known in Italy, 
that is to say in the sixteenth century, the name hie 
mrrasin (Saracen wheat) or sarrashb was commonly 
adopted. Common names are often so absurd, and so 
unthinkingly bestowed, that we cannot tell in this par- 
ticular case whether the name refers to the colour of the 
grain which was that attributed to the Saracens, or to 
the supposed introduction from the country of the Arabs 
or Moors. It was not then known that the species did 
not exist in the countries south of the Mediterranean, 
nor even in Syria and Persia. It is also possible that 
the idea of a southern origin was taken from the name 
mrmmtr, which was given from the colour. This origin 
was admitted until the end of the last and even in the 
present century . 3 4 Rcynicr was, fifty years ago, the first 
to oppose it. 

Buckwheat sometimes escapes from cultivation and 
becomes <] uasi-w i Id. The nearer we approach its original 
country the more often this occurs, whence it. results that 
it is hard to define the limit of the wild plant on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, in the Himalayas, and in 
China. In Japan these semi-naturalizations are not 
rare . 3 

Tartary Buckwheat — Polygonum lut.ariv.u-in, Linmeus; 
Fagojyy i -u n t tat at ■ ivwm , ( lie r ti i er. 

Less sensitive to cold than the common buckwheat, 
hut yielding a poorer kind of seed, this species is some- 
times cultivated in Europe and Asia — in the Himalayas , 1 
for instance ; but its culture is recent. Authors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries do not mention it, and 
Li lime us was one of the first to speak of it as of Tartar 


1 I have given the vernacular names at greater length in Gtegr. But . 
Rain., p. 953. 

2 Neinnieli, Po!u<jJoft. Lexicon'll. 10.30; Bose, Dirt. iVAgric., xi. p. 379. 

3 .Tranche! a ml Suvatier, Lit um. 77. Jcpon ., i. p. 103. 

4 Boyle, TU. HimaL, p. 317. 
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origin. Roxburgh and Hamilton had not seen it in 
Northern India in the beginning of this century, and I 
find no indication of it in China and Japan. 

It is undoubtedly wild in Tartary and Siberia, as far 
as Dauria ; 1 blit Russian botanists have not found it 
further east, in the basin of the river Amur . 2 

Ah this plant came from Tartary into Eastern Europe 
later than the common buckwheat, it is the latter which 
bears in several Slav languages the names fatrika , tafavka, 
or tat far , which would better suit the Tartary buck- 
wheat. 

It seems that the Aryan peoples must have known 
the species, and yet no name is mentioned in the ancient 
Indo-European languages. No trace of it has hitherto 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland or of 
Savoy. 

Notch-seeded Buckwheat — Pohjffonum emaryinatum, 
Roth; /Axyofiyrifiii. ruiaiyimUniii; Meissner. 

This third species of buckwheat, is grown in the high- 
lands of the north-east of India, under the name plutphm 
or phaphar* and in China . 4 I find no positive proof that 
it has been (bund wild. Roth only says that it ‘‘ .inhabits 
China/’ and that the grain is used for food. Don , 5 who 
was the first of Anglo-Indian botanists to mention it, 
says that it is hardly considered wild. It is not men- 
tioned in iloras of the Amur valley, nor of Japan. 
Judging from the countries where it is cultivated, it is 
probably wild in the Eastern Himalayas and the north- 
west of China. 

The genus Fayopynim. has eight species, all of tem- 
perate Asia. 

Quinoa — ( -b <\ no pot / / a m q i r hum, W i I Ideno w . 

The quinoa was a staple food of the natives of New 
Cranada, Peru, and Chili, in the high and temperate 
parts at tin* time of the conquest. Its cultivation has 

1 Graelin, Flora Sibirira, iii. p. 64; Lndcbonr, FI. liostira. iii. p. 576, 

* Maximowir*/, Prinrilii c; Ecgrl, OpU. Plori i etc.; Schmidt., LVtaw/i in 
Amur, do not mention it. 

* itoyle, IU . illuKil., p. .'317 ; Madden, Trun.-t. Hot. Sac. Ediv.. v. p.118. 

1 Roth, CoOilc'-lu Ho hi nira, i. p. 48. 

. * Don, Prodr. PI. Xupnl., p. 71. 
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persisted in these countries trom custom, and on account 
of the abundance of the product. 

From all time the distinction has existed between the 
quinoa with coloured leaves, and the quinoa with green 
leaves and white seed. 1 The latter was regarded by 
Moquin 3 as a variety of . a little known species, believed 
to be Asiatic; but ! believe that I showed conclusively 
that the two American quinoas are two varieties, pro- 
bably very ancient, of a single species. 3 The less coloured, 
which is also the most farinaceous, is probably derived 
from the other. 

The white quinoa yields a grain which is much 
esteemed at Lima, according to information furnished by 
the Botanical Magazine, where a good drawing may he 
seen (pi. .‘Kill). The leaves may be dressed in the same 
manner as spinach. 1 

No botanist has mentioned the quinoa as wild or 
semi-wild. The most recent and complete work on one 
of the countries where the species is cultivated, ’the 
Flora of Chili , by Cl. Cay, speaks of it. only as a culti- 
vated plant. Pete Feuillee and Humboldt said the same 
for Peru and New Cranada. It is perhaps due to the 
insignificance of the plant and its aspect of a garden 
weed that collectors have neglected to bring back wild 
specimens. 

Kiery A m a r< m f n st f rwmmtaems, Roxburgh. 

This annual, is cultivated in the Indian peninsula for 
its small farinaceous grain, which is in some localities the 

, principal food of the natives. 5 Fields of this species, of a 
red or golden colour, produce a beautiful effect. 6 From 
Roxburgh’s account, Dr. Buchanan “discovered it on the 
hills of Mysore and Coimbatore,” which seems to indicate 
a wild condition. Amarantm speewsua, cultivated in 
gardens and figured on pi. 2227 of the Botanical Maga- 

1 Molina, Ifist. Nat. da Chili , p. 101. 

* Mnqniu, in Do Candolle, Prvdrontu «*, xiii. part 1, p. 67. 

* A. tie Candolle, Oeogr . hot. Rais., p. 952. 

■ ’ 4 Ron Jardinier, 1880, p. f>62. 

■ Roxburgh, FI. Inrf., edit. 2, vol. lii. p. 609; Wight, leones , pi. 720; 

: Aitchiaon, Catalogue of Punjab Plants, p. 130. 

jV’ 6 Madden, Trans . Edin. Bot. 8 oc., v. p. 118. 
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zine, appears to be the salthe species. Hamilton found 
it. in Nepal . 1 A variety or allied sped vs, Amarantus 
anardana , Wallieh ,* 2 is grown on the slopes of the Hima- 
layas, but has been hitherto ill defined by botanists. 
Other species are used as vegetables (see p. 100, A ma- 
rantua fjanfjrl tens). 

Chestnut — Ca*tavm vnlga vis, Lamarck. 

The chestnut, belonging to the order Cn/ndjfen r, 
has an extended but disjunctive natural area. It 
forms forests and woods in mountainous parts of the 
temperate zone from the Caspian Sea to Portugal. It 
has also been found in the mountains of Ednugh in 
Algeria, and more recently towards the frontier of Tunis 
(Letourneux). If we. take into account the varieties 
japoniart and murrlen na, it exists also in .la] ism stud in 
the temperate region of North America.” It. has been 
sown or planted in several parts of t he south and west of 
Europe, and it is now diliic.ult. to know if it. is wild or 
cultivated. However, cultivation consists ehielly in the 
operation of grafting good varieties on the trees which 
yield indifferent fruit. For this purpose the variety 
which produces hub one large kernel is preferred those 
which hear two or three, separated by a membrane, which 
is the natural state of the species. 

The. .Romans in Pliny’s time 4 already distinguished 
eight varieties, hut we cannot discover from the text of 
this author whether they possessed the variety with a 
single kernel (Fr. rnarron). The best dies* mils came 
from Sardis in Asia Minor, and from the neighbourhood 
of Naples. Olivier de Sevres , 6 in the sixteenth century, 
praises the chestnuts tfanhm'M and Tuttcanr, which pro- 
duced tliesingle-kerndled fruit called the Lynn* marron .* 

1 Don. Prodr. PL Nepal, p. 76. 

* Wallieh, bint, No. 61)03 ; Moqnin, in D. 0., Prodr., xiii. soot. 2, 
p. 256. 

3 For finfhcr (lot nils, sec rny art icle in Pradroroni;, vul. xvi. part 2, 
p. 114; and JJoissier, Flora Oriental is, iv. p. 1175. 

4 1*1 iny, Hint. Nat, lib. xix. c. 23. 

* Olivier i!e Sorres, ThdiUre de V Ayrie., p. 114. 

* Lyons marron* now come chiefly from Dauphmc and Vivarais. 
Some aro also obtained from Luc in the department of Vnr (Oaspai’in, 
'IVaitd d’Ayric ., iv. p. 744). 

2 a 
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He considered that these vaVieties came from Italy, and 
Turgioni 1 tells us that the name marrone or maronc was 
employed in that country in the Middle Ages (1170). 

Wheat and Kindred Species. — The innumerable varie- 
ties of wheat, properly so called, of which the ripened 
grain detaches itself naturally from the husk, have been 
classed into four groups by Vilmorin/ which form dis- 
tinct species, or modifications of the common wheat 
according to different authors. I am obliged to distin- 
guish them in order to study their history, but this, as 
will be seen, supports the opinion of a single species/* 

1. Common Wheat — Tnticv/m vulfjara, \ i liars; Tr'di- 
cmn kyhermvm and T. wati/mim, Linmeus. 

According to the experiments of the Abbe liozicr, and 
later of Tessier, the distinction between autumn and 
spring wheats has no importance. “ All wheats,” says the 
latter, 4 “are either spring or autumn sown, according to 
the count ry. They all pass with time from tin 1 one state 
to the other, as 1 have ascertained. They only need to 
be gradually accustomed to the change, by sowing the 
autumn wheat a little later, spring wheat a little earlier, 
year by year.” The fact is that among the immense 
number of varieties there are some which feel the cold of 
tlie winter more than others, and it lias become the cus- 
tom to sow them in the spring/' We need take no note 
of this distinction in studying the question of origin, 
especially as the greater number of the varieties thus 
obtained date from a remote period. 

The cultivation of wheat is prehistoric in the old 
world. Very ancient Egyptian monuments, older than 
the invasion of the shepherds, and the Hebrew Scriptures 
show this cultivation already established, and when the 

, 1 Tnrgioni, Omni Storiri , p. 180. 

2 Vilmorin, fcVttfi d'im Catalogue MMhotHque r.t Synonym-ifur. ties .Fro- 
merit.*, Parta, JS/iO. 

3 Tlio best drawings of tho di Heron t kinds of wheat tna\ bo found in 

Metzgor’a Kuropirisrhe G (realien, in folio, Heidelberg, find in Host, 

G rami n tv, in folio, v*»l. iii. 

4 Tcssior, IUct. •}' A grir., vi. p. 108. 

4 Loitsckuir Doslongchamps, Gonsid . sur le& CertUilv.s, 1 vol. in Svo, 
p. 219. 
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Egj'ptians or Greeks speak of its origin, they attribute it 
to mythical personages, Isis, Cores, Triptolemus. 1 The 
earliest lake-dwellings of Western Switzerland cultivated 
a small-grained wheat, which fleer 2 lias carefully 
described and figured under the name TrUicam vukjaie 
anliquorum. From various facts, taken collectively, wc 
gather that the first lake-dwellers of Robenhausen were 
at least contemporary with the Trojan war, and perhaps 
earlier. The cultivation of their wheat persisted in 
Switzerland until the Roman conquest, as we see from 
specimens found at Huchs. liegazzoni also found it. in 
the rubbish-heaps of the lake-dwellers of Varese, and 
Sortie] I i in those of Lagozza in Lombardy.'" Unger found 
the same form in a brick of the pyramid of Jhishur, 
Kgypt, to which he assigns a dale, 33.“d) 1 1 . ( L (Unger, Hot. 
filri'i/zib/i'. vii. ; Kin Zicffd, etc., p. O’). Another variety 
( TrUira-ht v til (jam com pacUun m nth-urn, fleer) was less 
common in. Switzerland in the earliest stone age, but it 
has been more often found among the less ancient lake- 
dwellers of Western Switzerland and of Italy. 4 A third 
intermediate variety has boon discovered at Aggie lek in 
I lungary, cultivated in the. stone age:'* None of these is 
identical with the wheat now cultivated, as more profitable 
varieties have taken their place. 

The Chinese, who grew wheat 2700 iu\, considered it 
a gift direct from heaven.® In the annual ceremony of 
sowing live kinds of seed, instituted by the. Kmperor 
Shon-mmg or Chiri-nong, wheat is one species, tin; others 
being rice, .sorghum, Sehtrla italica, and soy. 

The existence of different] lames for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms the belief in a great antiquity 

1 Tiu'so (juoHioiiri have Ikj-.mi discussed wit ii learning and by 

fonr author** : Link, Uchcr die iiUcro Giwltirhle dor (loir*-,, hi Avion, in 
AhhfirnU.de r Berlin Mend., 1.S.10. vol. xvii. p. 122; 1820. |>. <»7 ; :»iicl in 
Vic 1 : ro‘olf nod dff.fi AUcrthum , 2nd i.**iir., Bi'r^in, lSCJJ,p. lii-ynicr, 

J:'.Cinn.nn;i>‘ dcs ( '•■l 1 <\< cl ties Hunnaiiix, I S ] S ? p. 417; Durban «.!* ■ la AImNo, 
Ann. des Sricii.cv* Mat., vul. ix. iS2u ; uiui Louselcur Ocsloii^chaaips, 
Cunxid. sur /<*.> C creates, 1812, part i. p. 52. 

2 lloor, PJl irw.n dor I’fnidJifiiilnn, p. LS, pi. 1, lij**. 11 -IS. 

3 Somolli, XvUe-jriunio della inrhv ra di Lajtzzn, p. J.»l, 

4 Jloor, ibid.; Sordcili, ibid. 5 Nyuri, quoted by Sordolli, ibiti, 

* BreUcliiitiider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 7 and 8. 
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of cultivation. The Chinese 4 narne is mm, the Sanskrit 
sumana and < jadhuma , the Hebrew chiUak , Egyptian hr, 
Cuancho yiichan, without mentioning several names in 
languages derived from the primitive Sanskrit, nor a 
Basque name, orjaia or okhaya, which dates perhaps 
from the Iberians, 1 and several Finn, Tartar, and Turkish 
names, etc., 3 which are probably Turanian. This great 
diversity might be, explained by a wide natural area in 
the ease of a very common wild plant, but this is far from 
being the ease of wheat. On the contrary, it is difficult 
to prove its existence in a. wild state in a lew places in 
Western Asia, as wo shall see. If it had been widely 
diffused before cultivation, descendants would have 
remained here and there in remote countries. The 
manifold names of ancient languages must, therefore, be 
attributed to the extreme antiquity of its culture in the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, amt Africa — an antiquity 
greater than that of the most ancient languages. Wo 
have two methods of discovering the home of the species 
previous to cultivation in the immense /one stretching 
from China to the Canaries: first, the opinion of ancient 
authors; second, the existence, more or less proved, of 
wheat in a wild stale in a given country. 

According to the earliest of all historians, Berosus, a 
Chaldean priest, fragments of whoso writings have been 
preserved by Hero* lotus, wild wheat {Fnj.inpniam injrrsfc"') 
might be seen growing in Mesopotamia. The texts of the 
Bible alluding to the abundance of wheat in Canaan 
prove no more than that the plant was cultivated there, 
and that it was very productive. Strabo, 4 born 50 n.c., 
says that, according to Aristobulus, a grain very similar 
to wheat grew wild upon the banks of the Indus «»n the 
25th parallel of latitude. He also says 5 that in Hircnnia 

1 llretselineidor, Studif and Value , etc.; Ad. Pictet, Les Origin/** hnIo- 
Euro. t edit. 2, vol . i. p. 328; Rnpoiimuller, lilbl. Xahirgcsrli.., i p. 77 ; 
Pickering, Chranol. Arrow,;., p. 7S; Webb sind BcrOu-lol., (Iona rice, 
Ethnoijr., p. IS7 ; ll'Abndic, A lute* MRS. sur lea Noms i'<> ucs ; Do 
CUarenccy, Hvcherches sur les Hums Basques, in Acies Sac. I’hiluloj 
March, ISO!*. 

* Ncnmich, Lexicon, p. 1492. 

1 G. Kyncelli, Chronoyr fol. 1852, p. 28. 

* Strabo, edit. 1707, vol. ii. p. 1017. * Ibid vol. i. p. 124; ii. p. 776. 
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(the modern Mazan derail',' the grains of wheat which fell 
from tlie ear sowed themselves. This may be observed 
to some degree at the. present day in all countries, and 
the author says nothing upon the important question 
whether this accidental sowing reproduced itself in the 
same place from generation to generation. According to 
the Orb/xw//, 1 wheat grew in Sicily without the help of 
man. l*ut it is impossible to at tach great importance to 
the words of a poet, and of a poet whose very existence 
is contested. Diodorus Siculus at the beginning of the 
Christian era says the same tiling, and deserves greater 
confidence, since he is a Sicilian. Vet he may easily have 
been mistaken as to the wild character, as wheat was 
then generally cultivated in Sicily. Another passage in 
Diodorus* mentions the tradition that Osiris found wheat 
and barley growing promiscuously with other plants at 
Nisa, and I .hi reau de hi Malle has proved that this town 
was in Palestine. Among all this evidence, that of Herosus 
and that of Strabo for Mesopotamia and Western India 
alone appear to me of any value. 

The live species of seed of the ceremony instituted 
by t 'hin-noug are considered by Chinese scholars to be 
na.fi ves of their country; 1 and llreUe.hneider adds that com- 
munication between China and Western Asia dates only 
from the embassy uf ( 'hang-kieii in the second century 
before Christ. A more positive, assertion is needed, how- 
ever, before we can believe wheat to be indigenous in 
China ; for a plant cultivated in western Asia two or three 
thousand years before the epoch of Chin nong, and of 
which tin: seeds are >.o easily transported, may have been 
introduced into tie* north of China by isolated and un- 
known travellers, as the- stones of peaches and apricots 
were, probably carried fiom China into lVrsia in pre- 
historic time. 

botanists have ascertained that wheat is not wild in 
Sicily at the present dav. J it sometimes escapes from 

1 Lib. ix. v. 10U. 

2 Diodorus, Torn vs- on’s frnns., ii. pp. 186, 190. 

3 liret. schneider, p. 15. 

4 J’ariatoio, FI. Itrf., i. pp. 10, 508. Mis assertion is the more 
worthy of attention that he was a Sicilian. 
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cultivation, but it does not 4 persist indefinitely. 1 * The 
plant which the inhabitants call wild wheat, Frwmentu 
sarvaggm, which covers uncultivated ground, is sEgUops 
ovata , according to Inzcnga* 

A zealous collector, Balansa, believed that ho had 
found wheat growing on Mount Sipylns, in Asia Minor, 
under circumstances in which it was impossible not to 
believe it wild but the plant he brought back is a 
spelt, Triliv(i'Hb hiouococcum, according to a very careful 
botanist, to whom it was submitted for examination. 4 
Olivier, 5 before him, when he was on the right hank of 
the Euphrates, to the north-west of A.nah, a country 
unlit for cultivation, u found in a kind of ravine, wheat, 
barley, and spelt, which,” ho adds,**' we have already seen 
several times in Mesopotamia.” 

Li mueiis says, 6 that .1 leintzelnmnn found wheat in the 
country of the Baschkirs, hut no one has confirmed this 
statement, and no modern botanist has seen the species 
really wild in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus or 
the north of Persia. Bunge, 7 whose attention, was drawn 
to this point, declares that he has seen no indication 
which leads him to believe that cereals are indigenous iri 
that country. It does not even appear that wheat has a 
tendency in these regions to spring up accidentally outside 
cultivated ground. I have not discovered any mention of 
it as a wild plant in the north of India, in China, or 
Mongolia. 

It i>* remarkable that wheat has been twice asserted 
to bo indigenous in Mesopotamia, at an interval of twenty- 
throe centuries, once by Borosus, and once by Olivier in 
our own day. The Euphrates valley lying nearly in the 
middle of the belt of cultivation which formerly extended 
from China to the Canaries, it is infinitely probable that 
it was the principal habitation of the species in very early 

1 Sirobl, in Flora, 18S0, p. 318. 3 [nxmiga, Annali Agric. Rial. 

* Hull, da la. Sor. Hot. de Franw, 1854, p. I OS. 

4 J. Gay, hull. Hoc. Hot. de France, 18(50. p. 30. 

6 Olivier, T7w/. dans f’Fmp. Qthvmun (1807), vol. iii. p. 4(50. 

• LimutMi*, Sjk Plant., edit. 2, vol. i. p. 127. 

f Jluugo, Bull. Hoc, Dot . France , 18G0, p. 20. 
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prehistoric times. The area # may have extended towards 
Syria, as the climate is very similar, but to the east and 
west of Western Asia wheat has probably never existed 
but as a cultivated plant; anterior, it is true, to all known 
civilization. 

2. Turgid* and Egyptian Wheat — Trllirtim huyidum 
and T. arnipoxilurn, Liu mens. 

Among the numerous common names of the varieties 
which come under this head, we find that of Egyptian 
wheat. It appears that it is now much cultivated in that 
country and in the whole of the Nile valley. A. l\ do 
Candolle says 1 that he recognized this wheat amongst seeds 
taken from the sarcophagi of ancient mummies, but he 
had not seen the ears. Unger 2 thinks it was cultivated 
by the ancient lOgy ptians, yet he gives no proof founded 
on drawings or specimens. The fact that no Hebrew or 
Armenian name 2 can be attributed to the species seems to 
me important. It proves at least that the remarkable forms 
with branching ears, commonly called whral of ntuviihi, 
vshent of ah titu hides, did not exist in antiquity, for they 
would not have escaped the knowledge of the Israelites. 
]S r o Sanskrit name is known, nor oven any modern I ndian 
names, and 1 cannot discover any Persian name. The Arab 
names which Delile 4 attributes to the species belong 
perl laps to other varieties of wheat. Then? is no Timber 
name. 5 From all this it results, 1 think, that the plants 
united under the name of Tnfintrn tnryidinv, and 
especially the varieties with branching ears, are not 
ancient in the north of Africa or in the west of Asia. 

Oswald I Leer, 1 * in his curious paper upon the plants 
of the lake-dwellers of the stone age in Switzerland, 
attributes to T. luryUlum, two lion- branched cars, the 
one bearded, the other almost without beard, of which 
lie gi ves drawings. Later, in an exploration of the Jake- 

1 Do Cftin!nll(', Vhtjuioltvjift Htda-HV/up, ii. p. 090- 

a Unger, Via ViluitZ-rn den Alien jV.ny pirns, p. 31. 

3 Set: Uo.se i u n ul Lor, JBiW. NaJurjanch. ; and Low, Aramai&che Vjlanzcn 
If amen, 1881. 

3 Delile, 1*1. Cv.lt. an. figypU ?, p. 3 ; FI. IRyijf )t. Ulus., p. 5. 

3 Diet. Fr.-Barb., published by the Govurnuicnl. 

3 llecr, I’jianzen der F/ahtbauten . p. 5, fig. 4; p. 52, fig. 20. 
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dwellings of Iiobcnhausen, ifrcssicommor did not find it, 
although there was abundant store of grain . 1 Struibcl 
and Pigorini said they found wheat with grano grosso 
dura (T. lurgid.n ,n), in the lake-dwellings of Parmesan . 2 3 * 
For the rest, I leer 5 * considers this to be a variety or race 
of the common wheat, and Sordelli inclines to the same 
opinion. 

Fraas thinks that the knthanias of Theophrastus was 
T. targidtfiU , but this is absolutely uncertain. Accord- 
ing to lleldreich ; 1 the great wheat is of modern intro- 
duction into ({recce. Pliny 5 spoke briefly of a wheat 
with branching ears, yielding one hundred grains, which 
was most likely our mii'ttaihran wheat. 

Thus history and philology alike lead us to consider 
the varieties of Tritirain turgidivnt. as modifications of 
the common wheat obtained by cultivation. The form 
with branching ears is not perhaps earlier than Pliny s 
time. 

These deductions would be overthrown by the dis- 
covery of the T. ta. iyid.vni in a wild state, which has not 
hitherto been made with certainty. In spite of C. Koch , 6 
no one, admits that it grows, outside cultivation, at Con- 
stantinople and in Asia Minor. JJoissior's herbarium, so 
rich in Hasten i plants, has no specimen of it. It is given 
as wild in Egypt. by Sshweinfurth and Ascherson, but 
this is the result of a misprint . 7 * 

3. Hard Wlieat Tniirnm durum, Dcsfontaincs. 

JjOiig cultivated in Uarbary, in the south of Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, it has never been found wild. In 
the different provinces of Spain it. has no less than 
fifteen nanus” and none are derived from the Arab 
name guana It used in Algeria 9 and Egypt . 10 The 

1 Moasieoiimiov, in Flora, 18(i9, p. 320. 

8 Quoted I'roiti Sordolli, Notizia suit, Laqozza, p. 32. 

3 Ui*or, o in miftra, p. 50. 

1 llcldiviidt. l.>ie S : (ii:.i>jlan~rn (? riechenland*, p. 5. 

a Pliny, MW., lib. xviii. cap. 10. * Koch, Liumtra, xxi. p. 427. 

1 Lot tor from Aschct\sou, 1SS1 . 8 Diet, MS. oj Vernacular Kames. 

• Doln-aux, Catal. dcs Plan, dn Botjhar , p. 1 10. 

18 Dolilo .*:i\ s (ubi supra) that wheat is called qamh , and a red 

variety qamU-ahmar. 
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absence of names in several oilier countries, especially of 
original names, is very striking. This is a further indi- 
cation of a derivation from the, common wheat obtained 
in Spain and the north of Africa at an unknown epoch, 
perhaps within the Christian era. 

k Polish Wheat -Teiliconh polonicmn, Lin mens. 

This other hard wheat, with yet longer grain, culti- 
vated chiefly in the east of Europe, has not been found 
wild. It has an original name in Merman, Gance, (b.numcr, 
Giifti.uifr , 1 and in other languages names which are 
connected only with persons or with countries whence 
the seed was obtained. It cannot he doubted that it; is 
a form obtained by cultivation, probably in the oast of 
Europe, at an unknown, perhaps recent epoch. 

Cond union as to the Specific Unit// of the Principal 
Hairs of Wheat.. 

We have just shown that the history and the ver- 
nacular names of the great races of wheat are in favour 
of a derivation contemporary with man, probably not 
very ancient, from the common kind of wheat, perhaps 
from the small-grained wheat formerly cultivated by the 
Egyptians, and by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and 
Italy. Alefeld 3 arrived at the specific unity of T. rnl- 
<jave, T. tanjnl.n m and T. *lnrtttn, by means of an atten- 
tive observation of the three cultivated together, under the 
same conditions. The experiments of Ifenri Vilimii'in 11 
on the art iliciul fertilization of these wheats h ad to the 
same result. Although the author has not yet seen the 
product of several generations, he has ascertained that 
the most distinct principal forms can be crossed with 
case and produce fertile hybrids. If fertilization be 
taken as a measure of the intimate degree of affinity 
which leads to the grouping of individuals into the same 
species, we cannot hesitate in the case in question, 
especially with the support of the historical considera- 
tions which I have given. 

1 XeriiniHi, L<\c r .vw, p. 1-188. 2 Alufolri, Uni. Zr.it ung, i 860 , p. 9. 

* II. Vilmoriu, liu.lL Sac. Hot. de France , 1SS], p. 356. 
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On the supposed Mummy Wheat 

Before concluding tliis article, I think it pertinent to 
say that no grain taken from an ancient Egyptian 
sarcophagus and sown by horticulturists lias over been 
known to germinate It is not that the thing is impos- 
sible, for grains arc all the better preserved that they are 
protected from the air and from variations of temperature 
or humidity, and certainly these conditions arc fullilled 
by Egyptian monuments; but, as a matter of fact, the 
attempts at raising wheat from flux*, ancient seeds have 
not been successful. The experiment which has been 
most talked of is that of the Count of Sternberg, at 
Prague. 1 * * * Ho had received the grains from a trustworthy 
traveller, who assured him they were taken from a 
sarcophagus. Two of these seeds germinated, it is said; 
but 1 have ascertained that in Germany well-informed 
persons believe there is some imposture, either on the 
part of the Arabs, who sometimes slip modern seeds into 
the tombs (even maize, an American plant;, or on that of 
the ernpfnyas of the Count of ttlemberg. The grain 
known in commerce as mummy wheat has never had 
any proof of smU<|iiity of origin. 

Spelt and Allied Varieties or Species/*'* 

Louis Y'ilmorin, 8 in imitation of Seringe/s excellent 
work ’Oil cereals,' 1 has grouped together those wheats 
whose seedy when ripe are closely contained in their 
envelope or husk, necessitating a special operation to 
live them ('nun if, a character rather agricultural than 
botanical. He then (‘numerates the forms of these wheats 
under three names, which correspond to as many species 
of most botanists. 

1. Spelt Tritieum spelt*. Liiuueus. 

Spelt is now hardly cultivated out of south Germany 
and Horn iaii-8 w i tzerland. This was not the case formerly. 
The descriptions of cereals by Greek authors are so brief 

1 Journal, Flora, lS;jo, p. 4. 

* See Mu* plates of Molzgcraml Host, in t.lie works previously quoted. 

* Ea*ai d' tm Cat at. Method. Ur# Froment.^ Paris, 1830. 

* Scringe, Monwjr. des GVrJ. <h la Suisse, in 8vo, Herne, 1818. 
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and insignificant that there ft always room for hesitation 
as to the sense of the words they use. Vet, judging from 
the customs of which they speak, scholars think 1 that 
the Greeks first called spelt ohjra, afterwards zr.iti, names 
which we find in Herodotus and Homer. Dioscorides 3 
distinguishes two sorts of :ria, which apparently answer 
to Trill <umi spdltf and T. ttumococrani. It is believed 
that s])*'lf: was the wturv (corn, par rxcdhmrr) and the 
far of Pliny, which lie said was used as food by the Latins 
for 360 years before, they knew howto make l>read. !i As 
spelt has not been found among the. lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and Italy, and as the former cultivated the 
allied varieties called T. lurnrcani and T. hionococrt! nb* 
it is possible that the Jar of the Latins was rather one 
of these. 

The existence of the true ^pelt in ancient Hgypt and 
the neigh bouringcoimtih.’S seems to me yet. more doubtful. 
The (Jtf)uf ol* the Kgypiians. of which Herodotus speaks, 
was not the nhfva of the Greeks; some authors have 
supposed, it to be lice, or//:*//' A,s to spelt, it is a plant 
which is not grown in sm-li hot countries. Modern 
travellers from llauwojf onwards have not seen it in 
Egyptian cultivation,® nor has if he* mi found in the 
ancient monuments. This is what led me to suppose 7 
that the Hebrew word kftvseiurlli, which occurs three 
times in the Bible, 8 ought not to he attributed to spelt, 
as it is by Hebrew scholars. 9 I. imagined it was perhaps 
the allied form, T. monof.vvrum, hut neither is this grown 
in Kgypt, 

1 Frans. iS*/H. /'V. ansa., j). ;J07 ; L'*rr/., LW. rfar Alh-n . p. 257. 

• Diosnoriili-s, Mat. Mnl. t i i . , I! I 115. 

3 Pliny. //»*/., lib. xviii. crip. 7 : Turuponi, <'••#/ mi SJorifi. p. 0. 

4 lli'.or, IjI’Uhzlh tlar Vj/t ft fbnn.fr n, p. U ; Ijl^nzcu, Allan 

JEn'j'plenSi p. 32. 

• .llclilc, VI Cuff., vn Vityj.fc, p. 

• Reynier. A'con. i/#vs yptit- ,in. p. 337 ; Diiroim *l»> la Malle, Ann. 8c. 
Na/.., ix. ]>. 72; Seliwi'infurth :wid Asr-lie-rson, AajL.aU. Tr. npiila of 
Forskal is not admitted by any subsequent umiior. 

7 Uvoyr. Hot. Haiti., p. 1)33. 

• Exod. ix. 32 ; Isa. xxviii. 25 ; Ezck. iv. SI. 

• Roseumullor, Bibl. AUerth ., iv. p. S3; Second, Trans, of Old Test., 
1874. 
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Spelt lias no name in {Sanskrit, nor in any modern 
Indian languages, nor in Persian, 1 and therefore, of course, 
none in Chinese. European names, on the contrary, arc 
numerous, and boar witness to an ancient cultivation, 
especially in the east of Europe. *S 'pelf a in Saxon, whence 
the English name, and the Eieuch, epeautrn ; Dialed in 
modem Herman, ot'kiim in Polish, pohlu in Russian, 2 are 
names which seem to come from very different roots. 
In the south of Europe the names are rarer. There is 
a Spanish one. however, of Astoria, etscaiidia? but 1 know 
of none in Basque. 

History, and especially philology, point to an origin 
in eastern temperate Europe and the neighbouring 
countries of Asia. We have to discover whether the 
plant has been found wild. 

Olivier, ■ l in a passage already quoted, says that lie 
several times found it in Mesopotamia, in particular 
upon the right bank of the Euphrates, north of Aiiah, in 
places unlit for cultivation. Another botanist, Andre 
Michaux, saw it in 1788, near Ilamadan, a town in the 
temperate legion of Persia. Dureau do la Malle says 
that- he sent some grains of it to Rose, who sowed them 
at Paris and obtained the common spelt; but this seems 
to me. doubtful, for Lamarck, in 1 781.5;* and Rom*, Jnmself, 
in the l)idioif not it il'Atjrirnl/nn\ art icle 
(.spelt), published in 1800, says not a word of this. The 
herbariums of the Paris Museum contain no specimens 
of the cereals ment ioned by Olivier. 

There is, as we have semi, much uncertainty as to 
the origin of the species ns a wild plant. This leads me 
to attribute more importance to the hypothesis that 
spelt is derived by cultivation from the common wheat, 
or from an intermediate form at some not very early 
prehistoric time. The experiments of H. Yilmorin 6 
support this theory, for cross fertilizations of the spelt 

1 Ad. I'ielt't, (hit. luiht-I‘J‘t.rap., edit. 2, vol. i. p. SIS. 

8 Ad. Pictci, ihut. ; Ncumieli, /.ff.i'iVox. 

* Willkomm and Lnngo, Vrutr. Ft. IU*p. w i. j). 107. 

4 Olivier, Vu{iaji\ 1807, vol. iii. p. 1-tiO. 

* l;:iin:m:k, lhrt. Hncm ii. p. jJliO. 

* II. Vilmoriu, Hull. Soc. But. da France , 1881, p. 858. 
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by the downy white wheat, aiid vice versd , yield “hybrids 
whoso fertility is complete, with a mixture of the 
characters of both parents, those of tho spelt pre- 
ponderating.” 

2. Starch Wheat — Trifi.cu.m dicoccmn, Sell rank ; Trill - 
cum amyl cum, Scringe. 

This form (R miner, or /lemer in German), cultivated 
for starch ch icily iu Switzerland, resists a hard winter. 
It contains two grains in each little ear, like tho true 
spelt. 

Hoer 1 attributes to a variety of T. dlcnccum an ear 
found in a bad stale of preservation in the lak' --dwellings 
of Wangen, Switzerland. Mossicommer has since found 
some at. liuhen hausen. 

It has never boon found wild; and the rarity of 
common names is remarkable. These two eireu instances, 
and the slight value of the botanical characters which 
serve, to distinguish it from 7V. tjtelfa,, lead to the con- 
clusion that it is an ancient cultivated variety of the 
latter. 

3. One-grained Wheat —Trilhtvm monococvum. I /milieus. 

The one-grained wheat, or little spelt, Eluhorn iu 

German, is distinguished from the two preceding by' a 
single seed in the. little ear, and by other characters which 
lead the majority of botanists to consider it as a really 
distinct species. The experiments of 11. Vilmnrin con- 
firm this opinion so Jar, for he has not yet succeeded in 
crossing T. unntoaurum with other spelts or wheats. This 
may be due, as lie says himself, to some detail in the 
manner of operating. He intends to renew his attempts, 
ami may perhaps succeed. [In the Jhdlctm do la Soclcle 
bohudym tic. brauco 1883, p. 62, Mr. Vilmorin says that 
he lias uoi met with better success in the third and 
fourth years in his attempts at crossing T. monoc.oomah 
with other species, lie intends to make the experiment 
with 7 T . hu'olicniH Boissier, wild in Sorvia, of which I 
sent him some seeds gathered by Pancie. As this species 
is supposed to be the original stock, of T. 'monococram, 
the experiment is an interesting one. — Author’s JNutk, 

1 Hoer, Pjlanz. dcr . P/ahlb., p. 5, fig. 23, and p. 15. 
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LSSk] Id the mean time dot ns see whether this form 
of spelt has been long in cultivation, and if it has any- 
where been found growing wild. 

The one-grained wheat thrives in the poorest and 
most stony soil. It is not very productive, but yields 
excellent meal. It is sown especially in mountainous 
districts, in Spain, France, and the east of Europe, but 
1 do not iind it mentioned in .Barbary, Egypt, the East, 
or in India, or ( Jhina. 

From some expressions it has been believed to be 
the, tifthai of Theoph vastus. 1 it is easier to invoke 
].)ioseorides, a for hi; distinguishes two kinds of zeia, one 
with two seeds, another with only one. The latter would 
be the one-grained wheat. Nothing proves that it was 
commonly cultivated by the 0 reeks and Homans. Their 
modern descendants do not sow it , 3 There are no Sans- 
krit, Persian, or Arabic names. I suggested formerly 
that the Hebrew word kussanefh might apply to this 
species, hut this hypothesis now seems to me diilicult to 
maintain. 

Marsehal] Bieberst.oin' 1 mentions Trill cum viwwo- 
cuccntH, or a variety of it, growing wild in the Crimea 
and the eastern Caucasus, but no botanist has confirmed 
this assertion. Steven. 5 who lived in the Crimea, 
declares that he never saw the species except, cultivated 
by the Tartars. On the other hand, the plant which 
Kalansa gathered in a wild state near Mount Sipylus, in 
Anatolia, is T. tnon-ocftcc/t according to *J. (jlay, 8 who 
takes with this form Triticum Iwolictcm, Boissier, which 
grows wild in the plains of Boeotia 7 and in ScrviaJ* 

1 Frans, JS Urn. FI. Chits., p. 307. 

2 ninrimridc-*, Mot. Mml., 2, v. iii. 155. 

* llcldroich, S'vtz. (Smelt. 

4 UiuluTslo-in. /•'/. Tuarti-Cancastrira, vol. i. p. 85. 

6 Sloven, Ta nr. Ihii hint;. Pjliin.y p. U51. 

6 Hull. Soc. U"l . J'Tun., I SOO. ji.HO. 

7 .Hmsttict, I Htt f nnrii\< h I St f-criort, vol. ii. faso. 13, p. f>t). 

* UaUnisM, iS-'il. No. 1.37 in Hcusniors Herbarium, in which ilioro is 
also a specimen found in the tit-ids in Soi via, and a vnrituy wirh brown 
hoards sent hv 1 Vinci e, growing in Servian nu-adowH. The samo 
botanist. (of Belgrade) has just Mint- mo wild spiMumons from Stsrvia, 
which .1 cnniiot- distinguish from T. movoroccum, which ho assures mo 
is uoi. cultivated in SServia. Bc-nt-liam writes to me that T. be evtiemn, 
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Admitting those facts, 7i monococcum is a native of 
Servia, Greece, and Asia Minor, and as the attempts to 
cross it with other spelts or wheats have not been 
successful, it is rightly termed a species in the Lin moan 
sense. 

The separation of wheat with five grains from spelt 
nnist. have taken place before*, all history, perhaps before 
the beginning of agriculture. Wheat must have appeared 
first in Asia, and then spelt, probably in Eastern Europe 
and Anatolia. J justly, among spcll-s T. momwoticwn, 
seems to be the most ancient form, from which the others 
have gradually developed in several thousand years of 
cultivation and selection. 

Two-rowed Barley — Honinnn (lUlichon, Li imams. 

Harley is among the. most ancient of cultivated 
plants. As all its forms resemble each other in nature 
and uses, we must, not expect to find in ancient authors 
and in common names that precision which would enable 
us to recognize the species admitted by botanists. In 
many cases the name barley has been taken in a vague 
or generic sense.. This is a difficulty which we must 
take into account. For instance, the expression of the 
Old Testament, of Loros us. of Moses of Chorene, 
Pausamas, Marco Polo, and more recently of Olivier, 
indicating “wild and cultivated barley” in a given 
country, prove nothing, lx -cause we do not know to 
which species they refer. There is the same obscurity 
in China. Dr. lire tsd me id or says 1 that, according to 
a work published in the. year A.l>. J00, the Ohinese 
cultivated barley, but he does not specify the kind. At 
the extreme west of the old world the Guanchos also 
cultivated a barley, of which we know the name but not 
the species. 

The common variety of the. two-rowed barley, in 
winch the husk remains attached to the ripened grain, 
has been found wild in Western Asia, in Arabia Petreay 

of which ho saw several specimens, is, ho thinks, the same as T. 
mnnur.or.ciim. 

1 Urctschneirior, On (hr; Study, otc. f p. 8 . 

2 A specimen determined by Heater in Iloissier’s Herbarium. 
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near Mount Sinai, 1 * 3 in thru ruins of Persepolis, 8 near 
the Caspian Sea 8 between Lenkoran and Baku, in 
the desert of Chii-van and Awhasia, to the south of the 
Caucasus, 4 and in Turcomauia. 5 No author mentions it 
in ( .5 recce, Egypt. or to the east of Persia. Willdenow 6 
indicates it at Samara, in the south-east of Russia; but 
more recent authors do not confirm this, its modern 
area is, therefore, from the Red Sea to the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea. 

Hence this barley should he one of the forms 
cultivated by Semitic and Turanian peoples. Yet it 
lias not been found in Egyptian monuments. It seems 
that, the Aryans must have known it, but I lind no proof 
in vernacular names or in history. 

Theophrastus 7 speaks of the two-rowed barley. The 
lake-dwellers of Eastern Switzerland cultivated it before 
they possessed metals, 8 but the six-rowed barley was 
more common nmonjj; them. 

The variety in which the. grain is hart; at maturity 
(//. riistichoif nviliun , Limiiotisj, which in Prance has all 
sorts of absurd names, onjv a n */!■;, or<fc d /> Pertta (coffee 
barley, Peruvian barley), lias never been found wild. 

The fan-shaped barley (Honh-tt tu or.riftnt. Linnaeus) 
seems to me to be a cultivated form of the two-rowed 
barley. It is not. known in a wild state, nor has it been 
found .in Egyptian monuments, nor the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Common Barley — Horde urn rufyurr., Lin mens. 

The common barley with four rows of grain is 
mentioned by Theophrastus, 0 but it seems to have been 

1 Figuri :vivl <lo Not aria, j4«/nm/o/.../i«r. .7 Ijnpf. Fr.*\un., p. IS. 

- .V very slarveil plant ‘pulieiv.d by Koisrhy, No. 2lK>. of which I 
possess n specimen. Hoissier terms it l[. .//.Wir/m/'. larinhi.*. 

3 C. A. Meyer, lerzcich nixt;, p. 20, from specimens soon also by 
Leilebour, FI. How., iv. p. Ji27. 

4 lidlobour, ibid. 

B l.ogol, Ih'Hcr- Plant., Nov., 1SS1, fast*. 8, p. ,*?7. 

6 Williteiu.w, iS/>. Plant. % i. p. 47tt. 

7 Theophrastus, U ist. Plan-1 ., lib. viii. cap. 4. 

8 TI 'cr, PjUwzpn tier Pfuhlbanlcn , p. Kl; Mcssi dimmer, Flora Bot. 
Zritvnj, p. 320. 

• Theophrastus, Hint., lib, viii. cap. 4. 
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less cultivated in antiquity Sian that with two rows, and 
considerably less than that with six rows. It has not 
been found in Egyptian monuments, nor in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Willdeiiow 1 2 says that it grows in Sicily and in the 
south-east of Russia, at Samara., but the modern 1 loros of 
these two countries do not confirm this. We do not 
know what species of barley it was that Olivier saw 
growing wild in .Mesopotamia ; consequently the common 
barley has not yet been found certainly wild. 

The multitude of common names which are attributed 
to it prove nothing as to its origin, for in most cases it 
is impossible to know if they are names of barley in 
general, or of a particular kind of barley cultivated in a 
given country. 

Six-rowed Barley — Murdrum luwislicluni, Linmeiis. 

This was the species most commonly cultivated in 
antiquity. Not- only is it mentioned by Greek authors, 
but it has also been found in the earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments, J and in the remains of the lake -dwellings of 
Switzerland Cage of stone), of Italy, and of Savoy (ago 
of bronze)/* ll’eor has even distinguished two varieties 
of the species formerly cultivated in Switzerland. One of 
them answers to the six-rowed barley represented on 
the medals of Mot.apontis, a town in the south of Italy, 
six centuries before Christ. 

According to Roxburgh, 4 it was the, only kind of 
barley grown in India at the end of the last century. 
He attributes to it the Sanskrit name fju.rn, which 
has become juba in Bengali. Adolphe Pictet 5 has care- 
fully studied the names in Sanskrit and other Indo- 
European language's which answer to the generic name 

1 Willdenow, Specie* Plant., i. p. -172. 

a Pjhinznn • let Aden .hnvjjrfr ws, f». 33j El n /.Irani t h r Doxhur 

Pyramid e, p. UHC 

8 Hew, Ejlanzm der Pfahlbautcu. p. v», litrs. 2 mid 3 ; p. 13, fijr. y ; 
Flora Bot. Zeitmnj. ISUtl, p. 320 ; do Moriillot, :u*coidiii£ to Perrin, 
Etudes. prehi.'htfl'jHes stir la Savoie, p. 23; So l de Hi, Sulla pi ante della 
torbiera di Lnyozza, p. 33. 

4 Roxburgh, FI. hni„ edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 358. 

6 Ad. Pietist, Qrhtine* lnd<)~Eurup., edit. 2. vol. i. p. 333. 

2 B 
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barley, but he has not been tble to go into the details of 
each species. 

The six-rowed barley has not been seen in the con- 
ditions of a wild plant, of which the. species has been 
determined by a botanist. 1 have not found it in Bois- 
sier’s herbarium, which is so rich in Eastern plants. It 
is possible that the wild barleys mentioned by ancient 
authors and by Olivier were II ord cum hexaslichon , but 
there is no proof of this. 

Oft Barleys in general. 

We have seen that the only form which is now found 
wild is the simplest, the least productive. Horde turn, dis - 
licit on , which was, like Jl. Ite.nisf.icftov, cultivated in 
prehistoric time. IV chaps Jl. vnlytt.rc has not been so 
long in cultivation as the two others. 

Two hypotheses may be drawn from these facts: 1. 
That the barleys with four and six rows were, in prehis- 
toric agriculture anterior to that of the ancient Egyptians 
who built the monuments, derived from II. distichon. 
2. The barleys with six avid four ranks were species 
formerly wild, extinct since the historical epoch. It 
would be strange in this ease that no trace of them has 
remained in the Hums of the vast region comprised be- 
tween India, the Black Sea, and Abyssinia, where we 
are nearly sure of their cultivation, at least of that of tin- 
six -rankl'd barley. 

Rye Berate eereale, Linnrous, 

Rye lias not been very long in cultivation, unless, 
perhaps, in Russia and Thrace. Jt lias not been found 
in Egyptian monuments, and has no name in Semitic 
languages, even in the modern ones; nor in Sanskrit 
and the modern Indian languages derived from Sanskrit. 
These facts agree with the circumstance that rye thrives 
better in northern than in southern countries, where it 
is not. usually cultivated in modern times. Dr. Bret- 
sclineider 1 thinks it is unknown to Chinese agriculture. 
He doubts the contrary assertion of a modern writer, 

1 Lrotbulmeidcr, On Study and Value, etc., pp. 18, 44. 
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and remarks that the namy of a cereal mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Emperor Ranchi, which may be sup- 
posed to be this species, signifies Russian wheat. Now 
rye, he says, is much cultivated in Siberia. There is no 
mention of it in Japanese floras. 

The ancient Greeks did not know it. Tin* first 
author who mentions it in the Roman empire is Pliny, 1 
who speaks of the sratJr. cultivated at Turin at the 
foot of the Alps, under the name of Asia. Galen, 3 
born in AJ>. 131, had seen it cultivated in Thrace and 
Macedonia under the name hriz<t. Its cultivation does 
not seem ancient, at least in Italy, for no trace of rye 
has been found in the remains of the lake-dwellings of 
the north of that country, or of Switzerland and Savoy, 
even of the age of bronze. Jottclcs found remains of rye 
near Olmutss. together with instruments of bronze, and 
Ilcoiy* who saw the specimens, mentions others of the 
Roman epoch in Switzerland. 

Failing a lyhmologicnl proofs, European languages show 
an early knowledge of rye in German, Keltic, and Sla- 
vonic countries. The principal names, according to 
Adolphe Pictet. 4 belong to the peoples of the north of 
Europe: Anglo-Saxon, vi/i/t', W <f ; Scandinavian, vt\(jr ; 
OKI .High German, rof/tjn ; Ancient Slav, vvji, roji ; 
Polish, re z ; Illyrian, rat, etc. The origin of this name 
must date, he says, from an epoch previous to the sepa- 
ration of the Teutons from the Lithuano-Slavs. The 
word aera U 1 of the Latins recurs in a similar form among 
the Bretons, set/al, and the Basques, rrMa. zrlr/tab-a; but 
it is not known whether the Latins borrowed it from the 
Gauls and Iberians, or whether, conversely, the latter 
took the name from the Romans. This second hypo- 
thesis appears to be the more probable of the two, since 
the Cisalpine Gauls of Pliny’s time had quite a different 
name. I also find mentioned a Tartar name, aresch* and 
an Ossete name, nyl, *i7, 6 which points to an ancient 
cultivation to the east of Europe, 

1 Pliny, Hist., lib. xviii. c. 16. 

a Galeu, lk‘ Alimttnli *e, lib. xiii., quoted by Lrnz, Hot. <hi Alien, p. 259. 

3 ITeor, Via J’jlanzen rier Pfuhlbante ?>, p. 16. 

4 Ad. Pictet, Origin cs Indo-Europ edit. 2, vol. i. p. 34 4. 

3 Nemnicb, Lexicon Natvfcgesch. 8 Ad. Pictet, ubi supra. 
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Thus historical and philological data shovt>£hat the 
species probably had its origin in the countrie^nortli of 
tJie Danube, and that its cultivation is hardly earlier 
than the Christian era. in the Roman empire, but perhaps 
more ancient in Russia and Tartary. 

Idle indication of wild rye given by several authors 
should scarcely ever be accepted, for it has often hap- 
pened that Serai e ermt/r. has been confounded with 
perennial species, or with others of which the ear is easily 
broken, which modern botanists have lightly dis- 
tinguished . 1 Many mistakes which thus arose have been 
cleared up by an examination of original specimens. 
Others may be suspected. Thus I do not know what 
to think of the assertions of L. Ross, who said he had 
found rye growing wild in several parts of Anatolia , 2 * * 
and of the Russian traveller Ssae\verzotl‘ who said he 
saw it in Turkestan / 1 The latter fact is probable enough, 
but it is not said that any botanist verified the species, 
Kunth 1 had previously mentioned, it in “the desert 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian ” but he does 
not say on what authority of traveller or of specimens. 
Boissiers herbarium has shown me. no wild Sec-ale evveule, 
but it has persuaded me that another species of rye 
might easily be mistaken for this one, and that asser- 
tions require to be carefully verified. 

Failing satisfactory proofs of wild plants, I formerly 
urged, in my Geoyraphie Holanhjue Jla.Uomu'e, an argu- 
ment of some value. Secale erred le sows itself from 
cultivation, and becomes almost wild in parts of the 
Austrian empire , 5 which is seldom seen elsewhere . 6 Thus 

1 Hecate fratj it e, Uichorstom; H. anahJicam, Boissicr; S. montnn-um, 
Gussono; H. viffownn, LitiimMiH. 1 explained in my (jvotjr. Botunique , 
p. !Wt>, iho errors which result from this confusion, when rye was said to 
bo wild in Sicily, CretP, and sometimes in Russia. 

" Flora, I tot. Zrittnoj, ISofi, p. 520. 

a Flora, Bot. Zvitmoj, IStiS), p. i»2. * Knnth, Knvm., i. p. 449, . j ; • 

a Siidter, FI. Ve*fh. t i. p. SO; Host, FLAvstr., i. p. 177; BantngarCdii^ 
FI. Tmnitylv., p. 225; Neilreich, FI. p. 5S ; V iviani, FLBalmat^L- 

p. 97 ; Farkas, FI. Croat., p. 1288. .• 

6 Strobl saw it, however, in the woods on the slopes ptEtha, a rieijw^ 
of its introduction into cultivation in the eighteenth cefcihry (Q2$ter. BoC 
Zeit., 1881, p. 150), 
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' \ , 

in the east of Europe, where history points to an ancient 
cultivation, rye finds at the present clay the most favour- 
able conditions for living without the aid of man. It 
can hardly be doubted, from these facts, that its original 
area was in the region comprised between the Austrian 
Alps and the north of the Caspian Sea. This seems 
the more probable that the live or six known species of 
the genus Serai r inhabit western temperate Asia, or the 
south-east of Europe. 

Admitting this origin, tin* Aryan natives would not 
have known the species, as philology already shows us; 
but in their migrations westward they must have met 
with it under different names, which they transported 
here and there. 

Common Oats and Eastern Oats A vc-iin Lin- 

meus ; A enta on. e.n htl /*, Sci i rebel*. 

The ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews did not 
cultivate oats, but they are now grown in Egypt. 1 There 
is no Sanskrit name, nor any in modem Indian languages. 
They arc only now ami then planted by tin? English in 
India for tlmir horses. 3 The earliest mention of oats 
in China is in an historical work on the period tils to 907 
A.l). ; it refers to the, variety known to botanists as 
A venu- mtim mnla? The ancient. Creeks knew the 
genus very well; they culled it Iwuhios* as the. Latins 
called it an na; but those names were commonly applied 
to species which are not cultivated, and which are weeds 
mixed with cereals. There is no proof that they culti- 
vated the common oats. Pliny’s remark s that the 
Germans lived on oatmeal, ini] dies that the species was 
not cultivated by the Romans. 

The cultivation of oats was, therefore, practised ?in- 
ciently to the north of Italy and of Greece. It was 
diffused later and partially in the south of the Roman 
■empire. It is possible that it was more ancient in Asia 

2|tnor, ; |br Galen 0 says that oats were abundant in 

$ 

1 /8cb#«mfurtk and Aschcrsou, Ik it r aye z»r FI. AUthiop., p. 298. 

* lloyl©,- PLyp. 419. 

: Bretschnemer, On Sfathj and. Yalav, etc., pp. IS, 41. 

/Fraas, ftyn. Ft. Cla p. 303; Lenz, Hof. i if:,’ Alton, p. 213. 

4 Pliny, ibi xviii. cap. 17. c Galea, Ik AHmcnde, lib. i. cap. 12. 
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Mysia, above Pergamus; that they were given to horses, 
and that men used thorn for food in years of scarcity. 
A colony of Gauls had formerly penetrated into Asia 
Minor. Oats have been found among the remains of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings of the age of bronze , 1 and in 
Germany, near Witten burg, in several tombs of the 
first centuries oi* the Christian era, or a little earlier . 2 
Hitherto none have been found in the lake -dwellings 
of the north of Italy, which confirms the belief that 
oats were not cultivated in Italy in the time of the Roman 
republic. 

The vernacular names also prove an ancient existence 
north and west of the Alps, and on the borders of Europe 
towards Tartary and the Caucasus. The most widely 
diffused of these names is indicated by the Latin arena, 
Ancient Slav ovisu, avow, ovm, Russian ovenu, Lithuanian 
awiza, Lettonian nusax, Ostias oh/V* The English word 
oats comes, according to A. Pictet, from the Anglo-Saxon 
ahi or ate. The 'Basque name, oiha or uloa * argues a 
very ancient Iberian cultivation. 

The Keltic names are quite different : 5 Irish coivce, 
iiaira 1 , corea, Armorican kcerh. Tartar sat a, Georgian 
kari, Hungarian zab, Croat zob, Esthonian lw,i\ and 
others are mentioned by Neinnich 1 ' as applying to the 
generic, name oats, but it is not likely that names so 
varied do not belong to a cultivated species. It is 
strange that there should be an independent Berber name 
cekkotnnf as there is nothing to show that the species 
was anciently cultivated in Africa. 

All these , facts show how erroneous is the opinion 
which reigned in the last century , 8 that oats were 
brought originally from the island of Juan Fernandez, a 
belief which came apparently from an assertion of the 
navigator Anson . 9 It is evidently not in the Austral 

1 lleor, Pihmzt’H drr Pjahlbanlen, p. 0, fig. 21. 

* Lenz, IW. tier Alim , p. 245. 

* Ad. Pictet, Qri<j. Imlo.-Enrop edit. 2, vol. i. p. 350. 

4 Notes communicated by M« Cl os. * Ad. Pictet, ubi supra, 

a Ncmnicli, PUtjtjhAL J^rison, p. 518. 

1 Did. Fr.-Herbe.re, published by the French Government. 

8 Li unions, species, p. 1JS; Lamarck, Diet. Kac., i. p. -431. 

9 Phillips, Cult. Yvget., ii. p. 4. 
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hemisphere that we must seek for the home of the species, 
but in those countries of the northern hemisphere where 
it was anciently cultivated. 

Oats sow themselves on rubbish-heaps, by the way- 
side, and near cultivated ground more easily than other 
cereals, and sometimes persist in such a way as to 
appear wild. This has boon observed in widely separate 
places, as Algeria and Japan. Paris and the north of 
China. 1 2 3 4 Instances of this nature render us sceptical as 
to the wild nature of the oats which Rove said he found 
in the desert of Sinai. It lias also been said J that the 
traveller Olivier saw oats wild in Persia, but he does not 
mention the fact in his work. Resides, several animal 
species i roarly resend >li ng oats may d eeei ve the frav* 1 h t. I 
cannot discover either in books or herbaria the existence 
of really wild oats either in Europe or Asia, and BenLlmni 
has assured me that there are no such specimens in the 
herbarium at Kew ; but certainly the half wild or 
naturalized condition is more fmpmnt in the Austrian 
states from Dalmatia to Transylvania 1 * than elsewhere. 
This is an indication of origin which may bo added to 
the historical and philological arguments in favour of 
eastern temperate Europe. 

Arena strif/o&t, Schreher, appears to be a variety of 
the common oats, judging from the experiments in culti- 
vation mentioned by Be nth am, who adds, it is true, that 
these need continuation. 1 There is a good drawing of the, 
variety in Host, lamot (hvi'ni-hunn A Hxlrnfroruni, pi . 
5t>, which may be compared with A. s ativa, pi. 5'J. For 
the rest, A rena ntritjam has not been found wild. It 
exists in Europe in deserted fields, which confirms the 
hypothesis that it is a form derived by cultivation. 

A vena oviauiali .$, Sell re be r, of which the spikelets 


1 Munby, Caffil. A lifer., oilit. 2, p. 30 ; Era ticket and K;i v.'iiier, Knum. 
PI. ii. [». 176; Uusxon, FI. Vans, ii. p. 037; Bun#?, Fn mu. Chin., 
p. 71, for tlio variety nnda, 

2 Lamarck, Diet. Ev.cycL, i. p. 331. 

3 Viviaoi, FI. Vuhnat., i. p. 69 ; Host, FI. Avstr., i. p. 138 ; *Voilreicli, 
FI. Wien., p. 85; Kaunig&rten, Fnvm. Trantylv., iii. p. 259; Jferkus, 
VI. CmaHciit p. 1277. 

4 Bout ham, Handbook of British Flora, edit. 4, p. 514. 
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lean all to one side, has also been grown in Europe from 
the eiul of the eighteenth century, it is not known in a 
wild state. Often mixed with common oats, it is not to 
he distinguished from thorn at a glance. The names it 
hears in (lermany, Turkish or Hungarian oats, points to 
a modern introduction from the .East. Host gives a good 

drawing of it ((hwn, Avstr i. pi. 44)* 

As all the varieties of oats are cultivated, and none 
have been discovered in a truly wild state, it is very 
probable that they are all derived from a single pre- 
historic form, a native of eastern temperate Europe and 
of Tartary. 

Common Millet — Pan! cum w/dtaccnm, Linnaeus. 

The cultivation of this plant is prehistoric in the 
south of Europe, in Egypt, and in Asia. The (frocks 
knew it by the name and the Latins by that of 

nt i/tniii} The Swiss lake-dwellers of the age of stone 
made great use of millet, 3 and it 1ms also been found in 
the remains of the lake-dwellings of Varese in Italy: 3 
As wo do not elsewhere find specimens of these early 
times, it is impossible to know what was the pa n Ira n t or 
the not/ // mm mentioned by Latin authors which was 
used as food by the inhabitants of ( Ian I, Panoniu, and 
other countries. Unger 4 counts V. inUUicm.m among the 
species of ancient Egypt, but it does not appear that be 
bad positive proof of this, for holms mentioned no monu- 
ment, drawing, or seed found in the tombs. Nor is there 
any material proof of ancient cultivation in Mesopotamia, 
India, and (fliina. For the last-named country it is a 
question whether the a hu, one of the live cereals sown by 
the emperors in the great yearly ceremony, is Panicum 
w-Uiamim, an allied species, or sorghum; but it appears 
that the sense of the word s/m lias changed, and that 
formerly it was perhaps sorghum which was sown. 5 

1 Tho pus.saices from Theophrastus, Cato, and others, are translated in 
Lonz, llotanik drr Allen, p. 232. 

l leer, Pihnnen tier Pfahlhanlau p. 17. 

3 Kcgnzzoni, liiv. Arch. Pror. tli Cowo , 1880, fuse. 7. 

4 Unger, PJlansen ties Allen jEiiujdenSy p. 34 

Hret8chuoidei\ Study and Value vf Chinese Botanical Works, ])p. 
7,8,15. 
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Anglo-Indian botanists 41 attribute two Sanskrit 
names to the modern species, unit and vm'hib-lieda, 
although the modern Hindu and Bengali name r In run and 
the Telinga name irorya. are. quite different. 11* the 
Sanskrit names are genuine, they indicate an ancient 
cultivation in India. No Hebrew nor Berber name is 
known; I 2 3 4 * * but there are Arab names, dolirn, used in 
Egypt,, and koxjujb in Arabia/* There are various 
European names, besides the Creek and Latin words, 
there is an ancient Slav name, pram* retained in Russia 
and Poland, an old (icnnmi word Airs/, and a Lithuanian 
name -sow//* The absence of Keltic names is remarkable. 
It appears that the species was cultivated especially in 
Eastern Europe, and spread westward towards the end of 
the (dal lie dominion. 

With regard to its wild existence, Limueus says fi that 
it inhabits India, and most authors repeat this; but 
Anglo-Indian botanists 7 8 * always give it as cultivahu 1. II 
is not found in Japanese floras. In the north of ( Jliina 
do Bunge only saw it cultivated” and Maximowiez near 
the Ussuri, on the borders of fields and in places near 
Chinese dwellings/' Ledebour says 10 it is nearly wild in 
Altaic Siberia and Central Russia, and wild south of the 
Caucasus and in the country of Talyscli. lie quotes 
Hohenaekcr for the last-named locality, who, however, 
says only ‘'nearly wild.” 11 In the Crimea., ‘where it 
furnishes bread for the Tartars, it is found here and then* 
nearly wild/ 2 which is also the case in the south of 
France, in Italy, and in Austria. 12 Jt is not wild in 

I Roxlmrjrk 7-7. 7nk, relit. 1832, p. 310; PuMint-'loii, hales. 

" .lio.sciiiiiiiilf-r, liihl. A I tr flit. ; hie*. Fran>\ - 

3 Deli le, 77. .Finjjif,, p. 3; Korskiil, 77. Arnh., eiv. 

4 Atl. Fictet, Orijihsti Jtnlo-Karui^en nex, edit. 2, vul. i. p. 351. 

’’ Jhhl. r * Liummis, S/ire. Vin„t., i. p. Hit. 

7 Ruxburpli, 77. J»d., edit. 1H32, p. 310 ; Ailcliisnii. Cnf. of Vnn}nh /*/., 

p.l5S). 

8 itangn, Ktcnn.. No. 100. 0 Maximowiez, JVii.o7/> Amur,, p. 330. 

10 Ledebour, 77. Hons., jv. p. 409. 

II Hohowicker, Plant. Talysr.h p. 13. 

12 Steven, Vvrr.tiich. Hull. Ttwr„ p. 371. 

13 Mute), 77. Fravr., iv. p. 20; Parlntmv, 77. flal., i. p, 122; Viviarii, 
FI. BamuL, i. p. 60 ; Neilreich, FI. Kind. (Just err. t p. 32. 
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Greece, 1 and no one has fouhd it in Persia or in Syria. 
Forskal and Do tile indicated it in Egypt, but Ascii or son 
does not admit this; 2 and Forskal gives it in Arabia. 3 
The species may have become naturalized in these regions, 
as the result of frequent culti vation from the time of the 
ancient Egyptians, However, its wild nature is so 
doubtful elsewhere, that its Egypto- Arabian origin is 
very probable. 

Italian Millet — Panic ani Italic h tu, Li mucus; Set aria, 
Ttafim , \m an vo i s. 

The cultivation of this species was very common in 
the temperate parts of the old world in prehistoric 
times. Its seeds served as food for man, though now 
they are chiefly given to birds. 

In China it is one of the five plants which the 
emperor sows each year in a public ceremony, according 
to the command issued by Ohin-nong 2700 iuv* The 
common name is s'a.«> mi (little seed), the more ancient 
name being ku, ; but the latter seems to ho applied also to 
a very different species. 5 Pickering says lie recognized it. 
in two ancient Egyptian drawings, and that it is now 
cultivated in Egypt 0 under the name dnkhti; hut that is 
the name of Pn.vi.ciua •mM'atfrtnu. it is, therefore, very 
doubtful that the ancient Egyptians cultivated it. It has 
been found among the remains of the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings of the stone epoch, and therefore A fortiori among 
the lake-dwellers of the subsequent epoch in Savoy. 7 

The ancient Greeks and Latins did not mention it, or 
at least it has not been possible to certify it from what 
they say of several pan i cum s ami millets. In our own 
day the species is rarely cultivated in the south of 
Europe, m>t at all in Greece 3 for instance, and I do not 

1 Hcldruicli, Sul:. 0 ciechcnl p. tt; Vjlunz. Attisch. Khcm\, p. 516. 

2 M. Asehorson informs mo in a letter that in bis Ain'zii.h'v ny the 
word cult, has been omitted by mistake after Panic \nn. w iliaccn ui. 

4 Forskal, Ft. Arab., p. r.iw 

* tlretHohneider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 7, 8 

5 Bretsehneider. ibid. 

* According to Unger, Pjlan:. d. Alt , -Fjypt., p. 3t. 

1 Heer, PJldnzw d. Pfahlbant ., p. 5, fig. 7; p. 17, figs. 28, 29; Perrin, 
Jshidcx PirhistOiiyufft hut la Xaroic, p. 22. 

* tleldroicli, Nutzpjl. Gricch. 
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find it indicated in Egypt. bit it is common in Southern 
Asia , 1 2 ‘ 

Tbo Sanskrit names huntjA and priyUvfju, of which 
the first is retained in Bengali / 1 are attributed to this 
species, Piddington mentions several other iinnu's in 
Indian languages in his Ivdex. Ainslie 3 gives a Per- 
sian name, ar::vn, and an Arabic name ; but the latter is 
commonly attributed to Ptnncma huliacowm. There is 
no Hebrew name, and the plant is not mentioned in 
botanical works upon Egypt and Arabia, The European 
names have no historical value. They are not, original, 
and commonly refer to the transmission of the species or 
to its cultivation in a given country. The specific name, 
itnPnyn.ni, is an absurd example, the plant being rarely 
cultivated and never wild in Italy. 

Kiimphiiis says it is wild in the Sunda Isles, but not 
very positively . 1 Emmons probably stalled from this 
basis to exaggerate un«l even promulgate an error, saying, 
" inhabits the Indies/* fi Lt certainly docs not. come from 
the AVcst Indies ; and further, Roxburgh asserts that be 
never saw it wild in India, The (Jramimo have not 
yet appeared in Sir .Joseph Hooker’s flora; but Aitchi- 
son 15 * gives the species as only cultivated in the north- 
west of India. The. Australian plant which Robert 
Brown said belonged to this species belongs to another . 7 
P. itt (Licit 'ni- appears to be wild in Japan, at least in the 
form called tjermanira by different authors , 8 and the 
Chinese consider the five cereals of the annual ceremony 
to be natives of their country. Yet Jhinge, in the 
north of China, and Maximoivicz in the basin of the 
liver Amur, only saw the species cultivated on a huge 
scale, in the form of the <j<:rnuituoh variety. 1 -* in 

1 Roxburgh, FI. /mL, edit. 1.H32, vol. i. p. 302 ; Riimphius, Ainbuin. } v. 
p. 202, t, 75. 

2 Roxburgh, 3 Alnslio, Mat. Mvl. i. p. 220 

4 “Obeurrit in Bnloya,” etc. (liumphius, v. p. 202). 

5 “Habitat in rndiis" (Limrrouy. ,S i. p. S3). 

9 Aitehison, data/.. of Punjab PI. , p. 1.62. 

7 Bonthnni, Flora Ansl-mL, vii. p. 196. 

* Frauclict and Savatii-r, Fnv.ni. J»/pow... ii. ]>. 262. 

9 Bunge, Enuni.y No. 399 j Maxiuiowicz, Primitive Amur.y p. 330. 
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Persia, 1 the Caucasus Mountains, and Europe!, I only 
find in floras the plant indicated as cultivated, or escaped 
sometimes from cultivation on rubbisli-lieaps, waysides, 
waste ground, etc. 3 

The sum of the historical, philological, and botanical 
data make me think that the species existed before all 
culti vation, thousands of years ago in Ch ina, Japan, and 
in the Indian Archipelago. Its cultivation must have 
early spread towards the West, since we know of Sanskrit 
names, but it does not seem to have been known in Syria, 
Arabia, and Greece, and it is probably through liussia 
and Austria that it early arrived among the lake-dwellers 
of the stone age in Switzerland. 

Common Sorghum — l/olnix xoi'tjhma r Linnaeus; A a - 
drojH/ffoii stny/tunf. Brute m ; Sortjhum vtt/yun*, Persoon. 

Botanists are not agreed as to the distinction of 
several of the species of sorghum, and even as to the 
genera into which this group of the Gramma) should he 
divided. A good monograph on the sorghums is needed, 
as in the case of the panicums. In the mean time I will 
give some information on the. principal species, because 
of their immense importance, as food for man, rearing 
of poultry, and as fodder for cattle. 

We may take as a typical species the sorghum culti- 
vated in Europe, as it is figured by Host in his (tramltto: 
Auxh'Uinr (iv. pi. 2). It is one of the plants most com- 
monly cultivated by the modern Egyptians, under the 
name of ilonrra, and also in equatorial Africa, India, and 
China/ 1 It is so productive in hot countries that- it is si- 
staple food of immense populations in the old world. 

Linmeus and all authors, even our contemporaries, 
say that it is of Indian origiu; but in the first edition of 
it ox burgh's flora, published in J 820, this botanist, who 
should have been consulted, asserts that he had only seen 
it cultivated. He makes the same remark for the allied 
forms ( tricolor , mcchanUtu s, etc.), which are often regarded 

1 Unh.se, Anfzahlnng , p. 232. 

* Seo Uarlai ore, 17. Itaf., i. p. 113 ; Mntol, Ft. Front;., iv. p, 20, c-U\ 

3 T)cliU\ Plnnfrx L'nii. < « p. 7 ; lioxhorgii, FI. Inti., edit. 1832, 

vol. i. p. 2i>y ; A i t.cli i sou, Cufi’i. of Punjab PI . , p. 175; Brotschueidcr, 
Study and Vahitr, etc., p. 9. 
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as mere varieties. AitchisoR also had only seen the sor- 
ghum cultivated. The absence of a Sanskrit name also 
renders the Indian origin very doubtful. Dretsdmeider, 
on the other hand, says the sorghum is indigenous in 
China, although ho says that ancient Chinese authors 
have not spoken of it. It is true that he quotes a name, 
common at .Pekin,* IvoMtiwj (tall millet), which also 
applies to llolm* siftrlamdi os, and to which it is better 
suited. 

The sorghum has not been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings of* Switzerland and Italy. The 
Greeks never spoke of it. Pliny’s phrase 1 about a HiUiv.nt, 
introduced into Italy from India in his time has been 
supposed to refer to the sorghum; but it was a taller plant, 
perhaps Holms sncclmrafiis. Tim sorghum has not been 
found in a natural state in the tombs of ancient Egypt. 
Dr. Han nerd thought he recognized it in some crushed 
woods brought by Kosollini from Thebes; a but Mr. Birch, 
the keeper of Egyptian antiquities in the British -Museum, 
has more recently declared that the species has not been 
found in the ancient tombs . 3 Pickering says lie recog- 
nized its leaves mixed with those of the papyrus, lie, 
says he also saw paintings of it; and Leipsins has copies 
of drawings which he, as well as Unger and Wilkinson, 
takes to he the tlutmu of modern cultivation . 1 The height 
and the form of the oar are undoubtedly those of the 
sorghum, it is possible that this species is the doehnv , 
once mentioned in the Old Testament s as a cereal from 
which bread was made; yet the modern Arabic word 
dokha refers to the sweet sorghum. 

Common names tell us nothing, either from their lack 
of meaning, or because in many cases the same name 
lias been applied to the different kinds of pnnicum and 
sorghum. I can find none which is certain in the 
ancient languages of India or Western Asia, which 

1 Pliny, i/i'*/., lib. xviii. c. 7. 

* Quoted by Unger, Die P fla n Ze n ties Alien Ena [ileus, p. 34. 

* S. llirch, in Wilkinson, Man. and Cunt, of Aw. Egypt inns, 1878, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

4 Lophius* drawings are reproduced by Unger and by Wilkinson. 

5 Ezek. iv. 9. 
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argues an introduction of l>ut few centuries before the 
Christian era. 

No botanist mentions the donrra as wild in Egypt 
or in Arabia. An analogous form is wild in equatorial 
Africa, but R. brown has not been able to identify it , 1 
and the flora of tropical Africa in course of publication at 
Kew lias not yet reached the order Gramime. There 
remains, therefore, the single assertion of Dr. Jlrotsch- 
neidor, that the tall sorghum is .indigenous in China. 
If it is really the species in question, it spread westward 
very late, but it was known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and how could they have received it from China while 
it remained unknown to the intermediate peoples? It 
is easier to understand that it is indigenous in tropical 
Africa, and was introduced into Egypt in prehistoric 
time, afterwards into India, and finally into China, whore 
its cultivation does not seem to be very ancient, for the 
first work which mentions it belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. 

In support of the theory of African origin, I may quote 
the observation of Schmidt,- that the species abounds in 
the island of Sail Antonio, in the Cape Verde group, in 
rocky places, lie believes it. to bo “ completely natural- 
ized/’ which perhaps conceals a true origin. 

Sweet Sorghum- Ilolr tt * ? * <arcltarn(i>x, Linmeus ; An- 
dropngou xacclumtfus, Roxburgh ; Soryltum aavchara- 
tmn, IVrsoon. 

This species, taller than the common sorghum and 
with a loose panicle;* is cultivated in tropical countries 
for the seed- -which, however, is not so good as that of 
the common sorghum -ami in less hot countries as fodder, 
or even for the sugar which the stem contains in con- 
siderable quantities. The Chinese extract a spirit from 
it, but not sugar. 

The opinion of botanists and of the public in general 
is that it comes from India; but Roxburgh says that it 
is only cultivated in that country. It is the same in 

1 Brown, But. of i'oinio. p. 514. 

* Schmidt, Boitriiije zur Flora CtrpvrnHsrlu > )i lutein, p. 158. 

3 JSeu 11 Oat, Gramme Auttriaav, vol. iv. pi. 4. 
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the Sunda Isles, where tfje baitavi is certainly this 
species. It is tlie bro-lui mj, or great millet of the Chinese. 
It is not said to be indigenous in China, nor is it men- 
tioned by Chinese authors who lived ludbre the Christian 
era . 1 2 From these facts, and the absence of any Sanskrit 
name, the Asiatic origin seems to me a delusion. 

The plant is no\v cultivated in Egypt- less than the 
common sorghum, and in Arabia under tlie name dM-va 
or dokhni? No botanist has seen it wild in these 
countries. There is no proof that the ancient Egyptians 
cultivated it. Herodotus 3 spoke of a “ tree-mil lei. ” in 
the plains of Assyria. It might be the species in question, 
but it is not possible to prove it. 

The Greeks and Romans wen*, not acquainted with it, 
not at least before the Roman empire, but it is possible 
that this was the millet, seven feet high, which Pliny 
mentions 4 as having been introduced from India in his 
lifetime. 

We must probably seek its origin in tropical Africa, 
where tlie species is generally cultivated. Sir William 
Hooker f * mentions specimens from the banks of the. river 
Nun, which wen; perhaps wild. The approaching pub- 
lication of the Graminau in the flora of tropical Africa 
will probably throw some light on this question. The 
spread of its cultivation from the interior of Africa to 
Egypt after the. Pharaohs, to Arabia, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and, after the epoch of Sanskrit, to India, lastly 
to China, towards the beginning of our era, tallies with 
historical dal a, and is not diilicult to admit. The inverse 
hypothesis of a transmission from east to west presents 
a number of objections. 

Several varieties of sorghum are cultivated in Asia 
anti in Africa; for instance, ter nans with drooping 

1 Roxburgh. FI. hid., edit, 2, vol. i. p. 271 ; Rnmphins, Amhoin., v. p. 
1 91. pi. 75. titf. 1; Miipiol. FI. hulo-Jiafai'o, iii. p. ijUIS : Rrei..sriiueider, 
Study and Vatu*, etc., pj>. S>, -R 5 ; Loureiro. FI. Cochin., ii. p. 792. 

2 Furtfknl, Dclilo, Kchweinfurtli, mid Aschersou, nbi .supra. 

3 ITorodotus, lib. f. cap. ISM. 

4 Pliny, Hist., lib. xviii. cap. 7. This may also bo the variety or 
species known as biador. 

* W. Hooker, Niger Flora. 
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panicles, mentioned by Roxburgh, and which Prosper 
Alpin had seen in Egypt; bicolor, which in height re- 
sembles the mcchamluH ; and r dyer and rahens, which 
also seem to bo varieties of cultivation. None of these 
has been found wild, and it is probable that a monograph 
would connect them with one or other of the above- 
mentioned species. 

Coracan — Me i < sii t « nh • a cana, 0 : ertner. 

This annual grass, which resembles the millets, is cul- 
tivated especially in India and the Malay Archipelago. 
It is also grown in Egypt 1 and in Abyssinia ; 2 but the 
silence of man}'- botanists, who have, mentioned the plants 
of the interior and west of Africa, shows that its cultiva- 
tion is not widely spread on that continent. In Japan 8 
it sometimes escapes from cultivation. The seeds will 
ripen in the. south of Europe, but the plant is valueless 
there except as fodder . 4 

No author mentions having found it in a wild state 
in Asia or in Africa. Roxburgh/’ who is attentive to 
such matters, after speaking of its cultivation, adds, 
“ I never saw it wild.” He distinguishes under the 
name Ele twine- strict a a form even more commonly 
cultivated in India, which appears to be simply a variety 
of E. coraemut, and which also he lias not found 
uncultivated. 

We shall discover its country by other means. 

In the first place, the species of the genus El cu sine are 
more numerous in the south of Asia than in other 
tropical regions. Resides the cultivated plant, Royle 6 
mentions oilier species, of which the poorer natives of 
India gather the seeds in the plains. According to 
Piddingtons Inrfc.v, there is a Sanskrit name, rajilv, and 
several other names in the modern languages of India. 
That of eomcana comes from an old name used in Ceylon, 
kourakhan ? In the Malay Archipelago the names 
appear less numerous and less original. 

1 Schwoiufnrtli nnri Asrhcrsoti, Aufciihhnvj, p. 2£>9. 

8 lion JanUnicr, I8S0, p. 58,5. 

* Fraucliet and Suvutier, Him m. riant. Jnpon., ii. p. 172. 
lion Jnrdi nier, ibid. 6 Roxburgh, FI. Indicu, edit. 2, vol. i. p. 343. 

9 Hoyle, 111. Him. Flouts. : Tliwaites, Enum. FI. Zeylan., p. 371- 
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In Egypt the cultivation of this species is perhaps 
not very ancient. The monuments of antiquity bear no 
trace of it. Graeco-Roman authors who knew the country 
did not speak of it, nor later Prosper Alpin, Forskal, and 
Delile. We must refer to a modern work, that of 
Schweinfurth and Ascherson, to find mention of the 
species, and I cannot oven discover an Arab name. 1 2 
Thus botany, history, and philology point to an Indian 
origin. The flora of British India, in which the G rami me 
have not yet appeared, will perhaps tell us the plant 
has been found wild in recent explorations. 

A nearly allied species is grown in Abyssinia, h'lentine 
Tocusm , Fresenius,- a plant very little known, which is 
perhaps a native of Africa. 

Rice — Or i/m sativu, Linnaeus. 

In the ceremony instituted by the Chinese Emperor 
Ghin-nong, 2800 years u.o., rice plays the principal, part. 
The reigning emperor must himself sow it, whereas the 
four other species are or may be sown by the princes of 
his family. 51 The five species arc considered by the 
Chinese as indigenous, ami it must bn admitted that# this 
is probably the case with rice, which is in general, use, 
and has been so for a long time, in a country intersected 
by canals and rivers, and hence peculiarly favourable 
to aquatic plants. Botanists have not sufficiently studied 
Chinese plants for us to know whether rice is often found 
outside cultivated ground; but Loureiro 1 had seen it in 
marshes in Cochin-China. 

Iturnphius ami modern writers upon the Malay 
Archipelago give it only as a cultivated plant. The 
multitude of names and varieties points to a very ancient 
cultivation. In British India it dates at least from the 
Aryan invasion, for rice has Sanskrit names, vrifd, 

1 Several synonyms and t.lie Arabic name in Limiinup, Delile, etc., 
apply to Daeiyhctenium nfjyptiar.um , Willdeuow, or Kiev situs atyy-ptiaca 
of some authors, which is not cultivated. 

» Fresenius, Gated. Seta. llorti. Franco /. , 18St, Beitr. z. FI. Abyss,, 

p. 141. 

* Stanislas .Tulicn, in Loiselour, Conoid, our les C^rdales, part i. p. 29 ; 
Bretscbneider, Study and Value of Chinese .Botanical Works, pp. 8 anil 9. 

4 Loureiro, FI. Cochin i. p. 267. 

2 C 
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anmya} whence come, probably, several names in modem 
Indian languages, and oruza or orxizon of the ancient 
Greeks, vonz or arous of the Arabs. Theophrastus 1 2 3 
mentioned rice as cultivated in India. The Greeks 
became acquainted with it through Alexander’s expedi- 
tion. “ .According to Aristobulus,” says Strabo, 8 “ rice 
grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susida;” and he adds, 
“we may also add in Lower Syria” Further on lie notes 
that the Indians use it for food, and extract a spirit from 
it. These assertions, doubtful perhaps for Bactriana, 
show that this cultivation was firmly established, at 
least, from the time of Alexander (100 B.C.), in the 
Euphrates valley, and from the beginning of our era 
iu the hot and irrigated districts of Syria. The Old 
Testament does not mention rice, but a careful and 
judicious writer, Beynier, 4 has remarked several passages 
in the Talmud which relate to its cultivation. These 
fads lead us to suppose that the Indians employed 
rice after the Chinese, and that it spread still later 
towards the Euphrates — earlier, however, than the Aryan 
invasion into India. A thousand years elapsed between 
the existence of this cultivation in Babylonia and its 
transportation into Syria, whence its introduction into 
Egypt after an interval of probably two or three centuries. 
There is no trace of vice among the grains or paintings of 
ancient Egypt. 5 * * Strabo, who had visited this country 
as well as Syria, does not say that rice was cultivated in 
Egypt in his time, but that the Gar am antes grew it, 
amt this people is believed to have inhabited an oasis to 
the south of Carthage. It is possible that they received 
it from Syria. At all events, Egypt could not long fail 


1 Viddington, Index ; Holm, CullHrpflanzen y edit. 3, p. 437. 

2 Theophrastus, Hist., lib. iv. nap. 4, 10. 

. 3 Strabo, Gfotjrajphie, Tardieii’s translation, lib. xv. cap. 1, § 18; 
lib. xv. cap. 1, § 53. 

* Itey uior, Eeonamie it os Amies et ties Jirifs (1820), p. 450 ; Eeonomie 

P oblique et liurofe des Eytiptiens et des Carthayi-nois (1823), p. 324. 

s Unger mentions none ; Birclt, in 1878, furnishes a note to Wilkin- 

son's Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 402, “ There 
is no proof of the cultivation of rice, of which uo grains have been found.” 

• liejuier, ibid. 
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to possess a crop so well suited to its peculiar conditions 
of irrigation. The Arabs introduced the species into 
Spain, as we see from the Spanish name arroz. Rice was 
first cultivated in Italy in 1*1(58, near Pisa. 1 * It is of 
recent introduction into Louisiana. 

When I said that the cultivation of rice in India was 
probably more recent than in China, I did not mean that 
the plant was not wild there. It belongs to a family of 
which the species cover wide areas, and, besides, aquatic 
plants have commonly more extensive habitations than 
others. Rice existed, perhaps, before all cultivation in 
Southern Asia from China to .Bengal, as is shown by the 
variety of names in the monosyllabic languages of the 
races between India and China. 8 It has been found 
outside cultivation in several Indian localities, according 
to Roxburgh. 3 lie says that wild rice, called na rarer by 
the Telingas, grows in abundance on the shores of lakes 
in the country of the ( -hears. I ts grain is prized by rich 
Hindus, but it is not planted because it is not very 
productive. Roxburgh has no doubt that this is the 
original plant. Thomson 4 * * * found wild rice at Moradabad, 
in the province of Delhi. Historical reasons support the 
idea that these specimens are indigenous. Otherwise 
they might be supposed to lx*, the result of the habitual 
cultivation of the species, all the more that there are 
examples of the facility with which rice sows itself and 
becomes naturalized in warm, damp climates. 9 In any 
case historical evidence and botanical probability tend to 
the belief that rice existed in India before cultivation. 3 

Maize — Zm may «, Linnams. 

“ Maize is of American origin, and has only been intro- 
duced into the old world since the discovery of the new. 

1 Targioni, Con mi Slori^i. 

* Crawfnrri, in Journal, of Jlnlmnj, ISM*, p. S24. 

3 Roxburgh, t'f. JmZ., edit. 18i52, vol. ii. p. 2U0. 

4 Aitclunsoii, Cutal. Punjab., p. 137. 

4 Nees, in Marti us, FI. Brasil in 8vo, ii. p. 318 j Baker, FL of 

Mauritius, p. 458. 

• Von Mueller writes to me that rice is certainly wild in tropical 

Australia. It may haro been accidentally sown, and have become 

naturalized. — A uthors note, 1884. 
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I consider these two assertiofis as positi ve, in spite of the 
contrary opinion of some authors, and the doubts of 
the celebrated agriculturist Bonafous, to whom we are 
indebted for tins most complete treatise upon maize.” 1 * 
I used these words in 1855, after having already contested 
the opinion of Bonafous at the time of the publication of 
his work. 8 The proofs of an American origin have been 
since reinforced. Yet attempts have been made to prove 
the contrary, and as the French name, bU de Turqtde, 
gives currency to an error, it is as well to resume the 
discussion with new data. 

No one denies that maize was unknown in Europe at 
the time of the Roman empire, but it has been said that 
it was brought from the East in the Middle Ages. The 
principal argument is based upon a charter of the thir- 
teenth century, published by Moliuari, 3 according to 
which two crusaders, companions in arms of Boniface III., 
Marquis of Monierrat, gave in 1204 to the town of Jncisa 
a piece of the true cross . . . ami a purse containing a 
kind of seed of a golden colour and partly white, unknown 
in the country and brought from Anatolia, where it was 
called mdiya, etc. The historian of the crusades, Michaux, 
and later Darn and Sismondi, said a great deal about this 
charter; but the botanist Delile, as well as Targioni- 
tozzetti and Bonafous himself, thought that the seed in 
question might belong to some sorghum and not to maize. 
These old discussions have l>een rendered absurd by the 
Comte do Riant's discovery 4 * that the charter of Incisa 
is the fabrication of a modern impostor. I quote this 
instance to show how scholars who are not naturalists 
may make mistakes in the interpretation of the names of 
plants, and also how dangerous it is to rely upon an isolated 
proof in historical questions. 

The names bU de Tarquie, Turkish wheat (Indian 

1 Bonafous, Hist. N’ut. Agric. et l tconomiqve du Ma'is, 1 vol. in folio, 
Paris and Turin, 1830. 

* A. tie Candolle, Bibliothcyue Unive-rselle de Geneve, Aug. 1830, 
QAogr. .Rot. finis., p. 9-12. 

3 Molinari, Storia d'Incisa, Asti, 18X0. 

4 Riant, La Char tv d’lncisa, Svo pamphlet, 1877, reprinted from the 

Revue des Questions Uistorkfues. 
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corn), given to maize in almost all modern European Ian* 
guagos no more prove an Eastern origin than the charter 
of Incisa. Tlie.se names are as erroneous as that of coq 
iVTndCy in English / uri-etj, given to an American bird. 
Maize is called in Lorraine and in the Vosges Homan corn ; 
in Tuscany, Sicilityi corn; in Sicily, Indian corn ; in the 
Pyrenees', Spanish com ; in Provence, Harbary or Guinea 
corn. The Turks call it Egyptian corn, ami the Egyp- 
tians, Syrian (hurra. This last case proves at least that, 
it is neither Egyptian nor Syrian. The widespread 
name of Turkish wheat dates from the sixteenth century. 
It sprang from an error as to the origin of the plant, 
which was fostered perhaps by the tufts which terminate 
the ears of maize, which were compared to the beard of 
the Turks, or hy the vigour of the plant, which may have 
given rise to an expression similar to the French fori 
rmn-uic u/u lure. The first botanist who uses the name, 
Turkish wheat, is Ruellius, in 153b. 1 Hock or Tragus, 2 3 4 in 
V m2, after giving a drawing of the species which he calls 
Frumentmih hmucwm , Wclsrlikorn, in Germany, having 
learnt by merchants that it came, from India, conceived 
the, unfortunate idea that it was a certain hfpha of Hac- 
triana, to which ancient authors alluded in vague terms. 
Dodocns in 1583, Camerarius in 15S.S, and Matthi ole !{ rec- 
tified these errors, arid positively asserted the, American 
origin. They adopted the name mays, which they knew 
to lie American. We have seen (p. 303) that the zea of 
the Greeks was a spelt. Certainly the ancients did not 
know maize. The first travellers' 1 who described the 
productions of the new world were surprised at it, a clear 
proof that they had not known it in Europe. Hernandez® 
who left Europe in 1571, according to some authorities, 
in 1593 according to others,® did not know that from the 

1 Ruellius, Z> Nat am Ktirjnum. p. 4-28, “llano quoniant nostrorum 
a>t,nto o Griuoin vrsl Asia, venepit. Tardnun J'rmu cut am nomiminl.” 

sius. p. 824, repeats this phrase in 15 13. 

2 Tragus, bitirpiuin, etc., edit. 1552, p. 650. 

3 Dodocns, Penifjtadcs, p. 509; Camcrarius, Hurt., p. 91; Matthiole, 
edit. 1570, p. 305. 

4 P. Martyr, Ercilla. Joan de Lcry, etc., 1510-1578. 

4 Hernandez, Then. Mcxic. , p. 242. 3 Luseguc, 3/ twe Velewert, p. 467. 
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year 1500 maize had been sent to Seville for cultivation. 
This fact, attested hy Fee, who has seen the municipal 
records, 1 clearly shows the American origin, which caused 
Hernandez to think the name of Turkish wheat a very 
bad one. 

It may perhaps be urged that maize, new to Europe 
in the sixteenth century, existed in some parts of Asia or 
Africa before the discovery of America. Let us see what 
truth there may be in this. 

The famous orientalist IVHerbelot 2 had accumulated 
several errors pointed out by Bonafous and by me, on 
the subject of a passage in the Persian historian Mirkoud 
of the fifteenth century, about a cereal which Rous, son 
of Japhet, sowed upon the shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
which he takes to be the Indian corn of our day. It is 
hardly worth considering these assertions of a scholar to 
whom it had never occurred to consult the works of the 
botanists of his own day, or earlier. What is more im- 
portant is the total silence on the subject of maize of the 
travellers who visited Asia and Africa before the discovery 
of America; also the absence of Hebrew and Sanskrit 
names for this plant; and lastly, that Egyptian monu- 
ments present no specimen or drawing of it. 3 Rifaud, it 
is true, found an ear of maize in a sarcophagus at Thebes, 
but it is believed to have been the trick of an Arab 
impostor. If maize had existed in ancient Egypt, it would 
be seen in all monuments, and would have been connected 
with religious ideas like all other remarkable plants. A 
species so easy of cultivation would have spread into all 
neighbouring countries. Its cultivation would not have 
been abandoned; and we find, on the contrary, that Prosper 
Alpin, visiting Egypt in 1592, does not speak of it, and 
that Forskal, 1 at the end of the eighteenth century, men- 
tioned maize as still but little grown in Egypt, where it 
had no name distinct from the sorghums. Ebn Baithar, 

1 Fee, Souvenirs da la (hierre d'Espayne, p. 128. 

* liibliotht'nuti Orient ale, Paris, 1697, at tho word Rous. 

9 Kunth, *'!»«. Sc. .7 Vat., ser. 1, vol. viii. p. 418; llaspail, ibid. ; Unger, 
Rjlanzrn dcs Alton /Egyptens ; A. Bra.an, Eflunzen rest a .'Egypt. Mux. in 
Berlin; Wilkinson, Manners atul Customs of Ancient Egyptians. 

4 Forskal, p. liii. 
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an Arab physician of the .thirteenth century, who had 
travelled through the countries lying between Spain and 
Persia, indicates no plant which can be supposed to be 
maize. 

J. Crawfurd, 1 having seen maize generally cultivated 
in the Malay Archipelago under a name j a- rang, which 
appears to be indigenous, believed that the species was a 
native; of these islands. But then how is it Rurnphius 
makes no mention of it. The silence of this author points 
to an introduction later than the seventeenth century. 
Maize was so little diffused on the continent of India in the 
last century, that Roxburgh 2 3 wrote in his flora, which 
was published long after it was drawn up, “Cultivated 
in different parts of India in gardens, and only as an 
ornament, but nowhere on the continent of India as an 
object of cultivation on a large scale.*’ We have seen 
that there is no Sanskrit name. 

Maize is fre«|iiently cultivated in China in modern 
times, and particularly round Pekin for several genera- 
tions, 2 although most travellers of the last century make 
no mention of it. Dr. Bretsclmeider, in his work pub- 
lished in .1870, does not hesitate to say that maize is not 
indigenous in China; but. some words in his letter of 
1881 make me think that he now attributes some impor- 
tance to an ancient Chinese author, of whom Bnnafous 
and afterwards llancc and Mayers have said a great deal. 
This is a work by Li-chi-tchin, entitled Phcn-thrtfi.o-huig~ 
mon, or Pen-1 sao-kai tg-ina, a species of treatise on natural 
history, which Bretsehneider 4 says was written at the end 
of the sixteenth century. Bonalous says it was concluded 
in 1578, and the edition which ho had seen in the Ifuzard 
library was of 1(137. It contains a drawing of maize 
with the Chinese character. This plate is copied in 
Bonafous’ work, at the beginning of the chapter on the 
original country of the maize. It is clear that it repre- 

1 Cmwfnrrt, History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, IS 20, vol. i. ; 
Journal of lint an}!, .1800, p. 326. 

8 Roxburgh, Flora Indica , edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 5158. 

3 Jlretscliucider, Study and Value, etc., pp. 7, 18. 

4 Ibid. 
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sents the plant. Dr. Hanco 1 appears to have based his 
arguments upon the researches of Mayers, who says that 
early Chinese authors assert that maize was imported 
from Sifan (Lower Mongolia, to the west of China) long 
before the end of the fifteenth century, at an- unknown 
date. The article contains a copy of the drawing in the 
Piht4mo-ku7i(j-7rm, to which he .assigns the date 1597. 

The importation through Mongolia is improbable to 
such a degree that it is hardly worth speaking of it, and 
as for the principal assertion of the Chinese author, the 
dates are uncertain and late. The work was finished in 
157ft according to Ponafous, in 1597 according to Mayors. 
If this be true, and especially if the second of these dates 
is the true one, it may be admitted that maize was brought 
to China alter the discovery of .America. The Portuguese 
came to Java in 1490, 3 that is to say four years after the 
discovery of America, and to China in 1510. 3 Magellan’s 
voyage from South America to the Philippine Islands took 
place in 1520. During the lifty-cight or seventy -seven 
years between 1510 and the dates assigned to the Chinese 
■work, seeds of maize may have been taken to China by 
navigators from America or from Europe. Dr. Brct- 
schneider wrote to me recently that the Chinese did not 
know the new world earlier than the Europeans, uml that 
the lands to the cast of their country, to which there are 
some allusions in their ancient writings, are the islands of 
Japan, lie had already quoted the opinion of a Chinese 
savant, that the introduction of maize in the neighbourhood 
of Pekin dates from the last years of the Ming dynasty, 
which ended in 1944. This date agrees with the other 
facts. The introduction into Japan was probably of later 
date, since Kmiupfer makes no mention of the species. 4 

.Eron i all those fads, we conclude that maize is not a 
native of the old world. It became rapidly diffused in it 

1 The Article is in the I'htmuavevticaf Journal of 1870; I only know 
it from si shovt extract in Seemaun's Journal of Uotavy, 1871, p. 0*2. 

5 ltnmphius, Aiahoin.. vol. v. p. f»25. 

5 ‘Mivlte-Iirmi, (jivtirophw, i. p. 

4 A plant engraved on an ancient weapon which Siobold had taken 
for maize is a sorghum, according to Rein, quoted by Witt mack, Uebzr 
Antiken MaU. 
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after the discovery of America, and this veiy rapidity 
completes the proof that, had it existed anywhere iu Asia 
or Africa, it would have played an important part in 
agriculture for thousands nfvears. 

Wo shall see that the facts are quite contrary to these 
in America. 

At the time of the discovery of the new continent, 
maize was one of the staples of its agriculture, from the 
La Plata valley to the United States. It had names in 
all the languages. 1 The natives planted it round their 
temporary dwellings whore they did not form a fixed 
population. The burial-mounds of the natives of North 
America who preceded those of our day, the tombs of 
the Incas, the catacombs of Peru, contain ears or grains of 
maize, just as the monuments of ancient Egypt contain 
grains ol* barley ami wheat and millet-seed. In Mexico, 
a goddess who bore a name derived from that of maize 
(Chtfcult, from Chilli) answered to the (’eves of the 
Greeks, for the first-fruits of the maize harvest were 
offered to her, as the first-fruits of our cereals to the 
Greek goddess. At Cusco the virgins of the sun offered 
sacrifices of bread made from Indian com. Nothing is 
better calculated to show the antiquity and generality of 
the cultivation of a plant than this intimate connection 
with the religious riles of the ancient inhabitants. We 
must not, however, attribute to these indications the 
same importance in America as in the old world. The 
civilization of the. Peruvians under the Incas, and that of 
the To! tecs and Aztecs in Mexico, has not the extra- 
ordinary antiquity of the civilizations of China, ( ’ha Idea, 
and Egypt. It dates at earliest from the beginning of the 
Christian era; but the cultivation of maize is mores 
ancient than the monuments, to judge from the numerous 
varieties of the species found in them, and their dispersal 
into remote regions. 

A yet more remarkable proof of antiquity has been 
discovered by Darwin. He found ears of Indian corn, 
and eighteen species of shells of our epoch, buried in the 
.soil of the shore in Peru, now at least eighty-live feet 
1 See Mart ills, licit rage sur Ethnographic Amerikits, p. 127. 
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above the level of the sea. 1 2 /This maize was perhaps not 
cultivated, but in this case it would be yet more 
interesting, as an indication of the origin of the species. 

Although America lias been explored by a groat 
number of botanists, none have found maize in the 
conditions of a wild plant. # 

Auguste do Saint- Hilaire 3 thought he recognized the 
wild type in a singular variety, of which each grain, is 
enclosed within its sheath or bract. It is known at 
Buenos- Ayres under the name jn-nMgallo. It is Zm Mays 
twnimlfi of Saint- Hilaire, of which Bonafous gives an 
illustration, pi. 5, bis, under the name Zm crypt osperma. 
Bindley a also gives a description and a drawing from 
seeds brought, it is said, from the Rocky Mountains, but 
this is not confirmed by recent Californian floras. A 
young Guarany, born in Paraguay on its frontiers, had 
recognized this maize, and told Saint-Hilairo that it grew 
in the damp forests of his country. This is very in- 
sufficient proof that it is indigenous. No traveller to mv 
knowledge has seen this plant wild in Paraguay or 
Brazil. But it is an interesting fact that it has been 
cultivated in Europe, and that it often passes into the 
ordinary state of maize. Bindley observed it when it 
had been only two or three years in cultivation, and 
Professor Radio obtained from one sowing 225 ears of the 
form tun ica! a.-, and 105 of the common form with naked 
grains. 1 Evidently this form, which might be believed a 
true species, but whose country is, however, doubtful, is 
hardly even a race. It is one of the innumerable varieties, 
more or less hereditary, of which botanists who are con- 
sidered authorities make only a single species, because of 
their want of stability and the transitions which they 
frequently preset 1 1. 

On the condition of Zm Mays, and its habitation in 
America before it was cultivated, we have nothing but con- 

1 Darwin, Tor. of Plant h and An i m . under Domcst., i. p. 320. 

2 A. do Saint-llilaire, Ann. Sc. Nat., svi. p. 143. 

* Lindlev. Jo urn. of the Jfortic. Soc ., i. p. 114. 

1 [ quote tlu.vso facts from Wittnmck, X'chrr Antihen Mai* aus Nord 
v-nd SwI Awcnka, p. 87, in Berlin Anthnrpot. Get*., Nov. 10, 1879. 
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jectural knowledge. I will state what I take to he the sum 
of this, because it leads to certain probable indications. 

I remark first that maize is a plant singularly un- 
provided with means of dispersion and protection. The 
grains arc hard to detach from the ear, which is itself 
enveloped. They have no tuft or wing to catch the wind, 
and when the ear is not gathered by man the grains fall 
still fixed in the receptacle, and then rodents and other 
animals must destroy them in quantities, and all the 
more that they are not .sufficiently hard to pass intact 
through the digestive organs. Probably so unprotected 
a species was becoming more and more rare in some 
limited region, and was on the point of becoming extinct, 
when a wandering tribe of savages, having perceived its 
nutritious qualities, saved it from destruction by culti- 
vating it. 1 am the more disposed to believe that its 
natural area was small that the species is unique; that is 
to say, that it constitutes what is called a single- typed 
genus. The genera which contain few species, and 
especially the monotypes, have as a rule more restricted 
areas than others. .Paleontology will perhaps one day 
show whether there ever existed in America several species 
of Z*u 9 or similar Gram i mo, of which maize is the last 
survivor. Now, the genus Zoa is not only a monotype, 
but stands almost alone in its family. A single genus, 
Knchlama of Schrader, maybe compared with it, of which 
there is one species in Mexico ami another in Guatemala; 
but it is a quite distinct genus, and then*, are no inter- 
mediate forms between it and Z<>a. 

Wittiuaek has made some curious researches in order 
to discover which variety of maize probably represents 
the form belonging to the epoch anterior to cultivation. 
For this purpose he has compared ears and grains taken 
from the mounds of North America with those from Peru. 
If these monuments offered only one form of maize, the 
result would be important, but several different varieties 
have been found in the mounds and in Peru. This is not 
very surprising ; these monuments are not very ancient. 
The cemetery of Ancon in Peru, whence Wittmack 
obtained his best specimens, is nearly contemporary with 
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the discovery of America . 1 * „ Now, at that epoch the 
number of varieties was already considerable, which 
proves a much more ancient cultivation. 

Experiments in sowing varieties of maize in unculti- 
vated ground several years in succession would perhaps 
show a reversion to some common form, which might then 
bo considered as the original stock, hut nothing of this 
kind has been attempted. The varieties have only been 
observed to lack stability in spite of their great 
diversity. 

As to the habitation of the unknown primitive form, 
the following considerations may enable ns to guess it. 
Settled populations can only have been formed where 
nutritious species existed naturally in soil easy of 
cultivation. The potato, the sweet potato, and maize, 
doubtless fulfilled these conditions in America, and as the 
great populations of this part of the world existed first in 
the high grounds of Chili and Mexico, if is there probably 
that wild maize existed. We must not look for it in the 
low-lying regions such as Paraguay and the banks of the 
Amazon, or the hot districts of Cluiana, Panama, and 
Mexico, since their inhabitants wore formerly less nume- 
rous. Besides, forests are unfavourable to annuals, and 
maize does not thrive in the warm damp climates where 
manioc is grown/* On the other hand, its transmission 
from one tribe to another is easier to comprehend if we 
suppose the point of departure in the centre, than if we 
place it at one of the limits of the area over which the 
species was cultivated at the time of the Incas and the 
Tolfcecs, or rather of the Mayas, N almas, and Chibchas, 
who preceded these. The migrations of peoples have 
. not always followed a fixed course from north to south, 
or from south to north. They have taken different 
directions according to the epoch and the country . 3 The 

1 JtooTipbruuo, Uccherrhe* lilh hwjra^h i qties sit r lex Sepulture* IVeuvienhus 
<V Anton, from an extract by Wittinack in Uhl worm, Uvl. i'entml.'lHutt 
J8S0, p. 10113, where it may he seen that tho burial-ground was used before 
and after the discovery of America. 

* Sagot, Cult, (lex Cere nle* de la Guyane ¥rnng. ( Journ . de la Soc. 
Centr. d'Hortic. de France , .1872, p. SM-). 

* De Naidaillae, in his work entitled Lex Premiers Homines ct lex 
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ancient Peruvians scarcely iknew the Mexicans, and vice 
verm, as the total difference of their beliefs and customs 
shows. As they both early cultivated maize, we must 
suppose an intermediate point of departure. New 
Granada seems to me to fulfil these conditions. The 
nation called Ohiffeha which occupied the table-laud of 
Bogota at the time of the Spanish eomjuest, and con- 
sidered itself aboriginal, was an agricultural people. It 
enjoyed a certain degree of civilization, aw the monu- 
ments recently investigated show. Perhaps this tribe 
first possessed and cultivated maize. It marched with 
Peru, then but little civilized, on the one hand, and with 
the Mayas on the other, who occupied. Central America 
and Yucatan. These were often at war with the Nahu as, 
predecessors of the Toffees and the Aztecs in Mexico. 
There is a tradition that Nahualt, chief of the N almas, 
taught the cultivation of maize. 1 

1 dare not hope that maize will be found wild, although 
its habitation before it was cultivated was probably so 
small that botanists have perhaps not yet come across it. 
The species is so distinct from all others, and so striking, 
that natives or unscientific colonists would have, noticed 
and spoken of it. The certainty as to its origin will, 
probably come rather from archaeological discoveries. If 
a great number of monuments in all parts of America 
are studied, if the hieroglyphieal inscriptions of some of 
these are deciphered, and if dates of migrations and 
economical events are discovered, our hypot hesis will bo 
justified, modified, or rejected. 


Article II . — Seeds used for Different Purposes. 

Poppy — Papa car mmaifeeu ni, Linnaeus. 

The poppy is usually cultivated for the oil contained 
in the seed, and sometimes, especially in Asia, for the sap, 

Temps PrtltiMorirpics, gives briefly the sum of onr knowledge of these 
migrations of the ancient peoples of America in general. Sec especially 
vol. ii. chap. 9. 

1 De Naiilaillac, ii. p. 09, who quotes Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States. 
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extracted by making incisions in the capsules, and from 
which opium is obtained. 

The variety which has been cultivated for centuries 
escapes readily from cultivation, or becomes almost 
naturalized in certain localities of the south of Europe . 1 
It cannot be said to exist in a really wild state, but 
botanists are agreed in regarding it as a modification of 
the poppy called Pa paver ttetiywam, which is wild on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, notably in Spain, Algeria, 
Corsica, Sicily, Greece, and the island of Cyprus. It has 
not been met with in Eastern Asia , 2 3 consequently this is 
really the original of the cultivated form. Its cultivation 
must have begun in Europe or in the north of Africa. 
In support of this theory we find that the Swiss lake- 
dwellers of the stone age cultivated a poppy which is 
nearer to P. xelhjcrani than to P. som niferum. Heer y 
has not. been able to find any of the leaves, but the capsule 
is surmounted by eight stigmas, as in P. sdUjerum, and 
not by ton or twelve, as in the cultivated poppy. This 
latter form, unknown in nature, seems therefore to have 
been developed within historic times. P. srtigvmhi is 
still cultivated in the north of France, together with P. 
wti ini f cram, for the sake of its oil . 4 5 

The ancient Greeks were well acquainted with the 
cul ti vat od pc >ppy. I I otner, Thooj liras tus, and I fioscoridos 
mention it. They were aware of the somniferous pro- 
perties of the sap, and Dioscorulos 6 mentions the variety 
with white seeds. The Romans cultivated the poppy 
before the republic, as wo see by the anecdote of Tarquin 
and the poppy-heads. They mixed its seeds with their 
flour in making bread. 

The Egyptians of Pliny’s time 0 used the juice of the 
poppy as a medicament, but we have no proof that this 

1 Willkomm awl Lange, Prodr. FI. II is/)., iii. p. 872. 

2 Boissior, FL Orient.; Tchihatehoff, A tie Mine are; Ledebour, FI. 
Rott., anil others. 

3 Ileer, Pjtunsen tier Ffahlhav ten, p. 32, figs. C5, 66. 

* Do Lanossan, in his translation from Fliickiger anil llanbury, HU- 
toirc tics Drogues d 9 Origin r Vegetate, i. p. 129. 

5 Diosuoriiles, Hist. Plant.., lib. iv. o. 65. 

6 Pliny, Hitt. Plant., lib. xx. c. 18. 
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plant was cultivated in Egypt in more ancient times . 1 
In the Middle Ages 2 and in our own day it is one of the 
principal objects of cultivation in that country, especially 
for the manufacture of opium. Hebrew writings do not 
mention the species. On the other hand, there are one 
or two Sanskrit names. Piddington gives cl torn, and 
Adolphe Pictet khaxkhasa, which .recurs, he says, in the 
Persian rhashrfulsk, the Armenian ehadiehash* and in 
Arabic. Another Persian name is kouknar* These 
names, and others I could quote, very different from the 
maikon (jVI i)k(ov) of the Creeks, are an indication of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and Western Asia. If the 
species was first cultivated in prehistoric time in Greece, 
as appears probable, it may have spread eastward before 
the Aryan invasion of India, but it is strange that there 
should be no proof of its extension into Palestine and 
Egypt before the Roman epoch. It is also possible that, 
in Europe the variety called Mfifjrnt m, employed 

by the Swiss lake-dwellers, was first cultivated, and that 
the variety now grown came from Asia Minor, where the 
species has been cultivated for at least three thousand 
years. This theory is supported by the existence of the 
Greek name vudhhi, iu Dorian nurkon, in several Slav 
languages, and in those of* the peoples to the south of the 
Caucasus, under the form moj'kJ* 

The cultivation of the poppy in India lms boon 
recently extended, because of the importation of opium 
into China; but the Chinese will soon cease to vox the 
English by Inlying this poison of them, for they are be- 
ginning eagerly to produce it themselves. The poppy is 
now grown over more than half of their territory . 0 The 
species is never wild in the east of Asia, and even as 
regards China its cultivation is recent . 7 

1 Unger, Vic Pjlonze ale Ef wrung* uwl licta ubu n gs n r i 1 H :( , p. 47 ; Die 
Pjktnzev dtifi A (ten ACg]rpt.nn^\.\u 50. 

- Ebn Buitliar, German trims., i. p. 01. 

3 Ail. Fierce, Origin?* ln>.lo.Euro pee urns#, edit. 3, vol. i. p. 300. 

4 Ainslic, Mat Mai. Indira , i. p, 320, 

* Nomnieh, Polygl. Lexicon* p. 818. 

* Martin, in Bull. >SV. d' Acr.li mutation, 1872, p. 200. 

7 Sir J, Hooker, Flora of Brit, lad., i. p. 117 ; Brctschneidcr, Study 
and Value , etc., 47. 
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The name opium given to the drug extracted from 
the juice of the capsule is derived from the Greek. Dios- 
corides wrote opos (07roc). The Arabs converted it into 
ajitm, 1 * and spread it eastwards even to China. 

Fluekiger and Hanbury 3 give a detailed and interest- 
ing account of the extraction, trade M and use of opium 
in all countries, particularly in China. Yet I imagine 
iny readers may like to read the following extracts from 
l)r. lire tsch no ider’s letters, dated from Pekin, Aug. 23, 
1881, Jan. 28, and June 18, 1882. They give the 
most certain information which can be derived from 
accurately translated Chinese works. 

“ The author of the Pen t-wo- h i. i ig-m oil, who wrote in 
1552 and 1578, gives some details concerning the a-fou- 
yong (that is afioun , op inn), a foreign drug produced by 
a species of yin g -son with red flowers in the country of 
Tien-fang (Arabia), and recently used as a medicament 
in China* In the time of the preceding dynasty there had 
been much talk of the a-fuu-gong. The Chinese author 
gives some details relative to the extraction of opium in 
his native country, but lie does not say that it is also pro- 
duced in China, nor does he allude to the practice of 
smoking it. In the Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian 
Island *?, by Crawford, p. 312, I fold the following pas- 
sage: ‘The earliest account we have of the use of opium, 
not only from the Archipelago, but also from India and 
China, is by the faithful, intelligent Barbosa. 3 He rates 
it among the articles brought by the Moorish and Gentile 
merchants of Western India, to exchange for the cargoes 
of Chinese junks/ ” 

“It is difficult to fix the exact date at which the 
Chinese began to smoke opium and to cultivate the 
poppy which produces it. As I have said, there is much 
confusion on this head, and not only European authors, 
but also the modem Chinese, apply the name ying-sou 
to P. som nlferom as well as to P. rlums . P. somni- 
fex'&m is now extensively cultivated in all the provinces 

1 Ebn Baithar, i. p. 61. 

* Pluckier and Hanbury, Phamiacoaraphia , p. 40. 

* Barbosa’s work was pnblished in 1516. 
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of the Chinese empire, and .also in Mantchuria and Mon- 
golia. Williamson (Journeys in North China, Mant- 
cfmria , Mongolia, 1808, ii. p. 55) saw it cultivated every- 
where in Mantchuria. He was told that the cultivation 
of the poppy was twice as profitable as that of cereals. 
Potanin, a Russian traveller, who visited Northern Mon- 
golia in 1870, saw immense plantations of the poppy in 
the valley of Kirau (between lat. 47° and 4S ,J ). This 
alarms the Chinese government, and still more the Eng- 
lish, who dread the competition of native opium.*’ 

c< You are probably aware that opium is eaten, not 
smoked, in India and Persia. The practice of smoking 
this drug appears to be a Chinese invention, and modern. 
Nothing proves that the Chinese smoked opium before 
the middle of the last century. The Jesuit missionaries 
to China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries do 
not mention it; Father d'lncarvillo alone says in 1750 
that the sale of opium is forbidden because it was used 
by suicides. Two edicts forbidding the smoking of opium 
date from before 17*10, and another in 1700 speaks of the 
progress made by the vice in question. Don Sinibaldo 
di Mas, who in 1858 published a very good book on 
China, where he had lived many years as Spanish 
ambassador, says that the Chinese took the practice 
from the people of Assam, where the custom had long 
existed.” 

So bad a habit, like the use of tobacco or absinth, 
is sure to spread. It is becoming gradually introduced 
into the countries which have frequent relations with 
China. It is to be hoped that it will not attack so large 
a proportion of the peoples of other countries as in Amoy, 
where the proportion of opium-smokers are as Jifteen to 
twenty of the adult population. 1 

Arnotto, or Anatto — B ism ordlana, Linnrous. 

The dye, called rocon in French, arnotto in English, 
is extracted from the pulp which encases the seed. The 
inhabitants of the West India Islands, of the Isthmus of 
Darien, and of Brazil, used it at the time of the discovery 
of America to stain their bodies red, and the Mexicans 

1 Hughes. Truth Ihyort, quoted by Fluckiger and Hanbury. 

2 D 
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in painting. 1 The arnotto lf< a small tree of the order 
Bixaceie, grows wild in the West Indies, 2 and over a 
great part of the continent of America between the 
tropics. Herbaria and floras abound in indications of 
locality, but do not generally specify whether the species 
is cultivated, wild, or naturalized. I note, however, that 
it is said to be indigenous by Seemiinn on the north- 
west coast of Mexico and Panama, by Triana in New 
Granada, by Meyer in Dutch Guiana, and by Piso and 
Claussen in Brazil. 3 With such a vast area, it is not 
surprising that the species has many names in American 
languages; that of the Brazilians, imicti, is the origin of 
roam. 

It was not very necessary to plant this tree in order 
to obtain its product; nevertheless Piso relates that the 
Brazilians, in the sixteenth century, were not content 
with the wild plant, and in Jamaica, in the seventeenth 
century, the plantations of Bixa were common. It was 
one of the first species transported from America to the 
south of Asia and to Africa. It has become so entirely 
naturalized, that Roxburgh 4 believed it to be indigenous 
in India. 

Cotton — (hmypiwni herbaretim, Linnanis. 

When, in 1855, I sought the origin of the cultivated 
cottons/’ there was still great uncertainty as to the dis- 
tinction of the species. Since then two excellent works 
have appeared in Italy, upon which we can rely ; one by 
Parlatore, 6 formerly director of the botanical gardens at 
Florence, the other by Todaro, 7 of Palermo. These two 

1 Slonne, Jam aim, ii. p. 53. 

2 Sloaue, ibid. ; Olos, Ann. Sc. Naf., 4tli series, vol. viii. p. 200; 
Griscbaoh, FI. <>f Bril. H‘. Ind. Is., p. 20. 

* Soemami, Bat. of Herald ., pp. 70, 2(38; Triana and T’lsmchun, Prude. 
FI. Novo-(i ratio p. 1)4 ; Moyer, Ess&iueba, p. 202; Piso, Hist. Faf. 
Brasil, edit. 1648, p. 65; Claussen, in Clos, ubi supra. 

‘ 4 Roxburgh, FI. Ind ii. p. 581 ; Oliver, FI. Trap. Africa, i. p. 114. 

* OiUujr. Hot. [tain., p. 971. 

A Parlatore, Le Specie dri Coton i, text in 4to, plates in folio, Florence. 
1866. 

7 Todaro, Bcilazione della Colturu dci C'doni in Italia seijnita da u no 
Mon nymph in del Hetwrc Go**tjpivm f text large Svo, plates in folio, Rome 
and Palermo, 1877 *78; a work preceded by several others of less im- 
portance, which wore known to Parlatore. 
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works are illustrated with magnificent coloured plates. 
Nothing better can be desired for the cultivated cottons. 
On the other hand, our knowledge of the true species, 
I mean of those which exist naturally in a wild state, 
has not increased as much as it might. However, the 
definition of species seems fairly accurate in the works 
of Dr. Masters , 1 whom I shall therefore follow. This 
author agrees with Parlatore in admitting seven well- 
known species and two doubtful, while Todaro counts 
fifty-four, of which only two are doubtful, reckoning as 
species forms with some distinguishing character, but 
which originated and are preserved by cultivation. 

The common names of the cottons give no assistance ; 
they are even calculated to lead us completely astray as 
to the origin of the species. A cotton called Siamese 
comes from America; another is called Brazilian or Ava 
cotton, according to the fancy or the error of cultivators. 

We will first consider (hmy/d-mti, /wrbacmni, an 
ancient species in Asiatic plantations, and now the com- 
monest in Europe and in the United States. In the 
hot countries whence it came, its stem lasts several years, 
but out of the tropics it becomes annual from tin*, effect 
of the winter’s cold. The flower is generally yellow, with 
a red centre; the cotton yellow or white, according to 
the variety. Parlatore examined in herbaria several 
wild specimens, and cultivated others derived from wild 
plants of the Indian Peninsula. Ho also admits it to bo 
indigenous in Burmah and in the Indian Archipelago, 
from the specimens of collectors, who have not perhaps 
been sufficiently careful to verify its wild character. 

Masters regards as undoubtedly wild in Sindh a form 
which lie calls (hmypimii Storbrii, which lie says is 
probably the wild condition of Go^upmm. /tf'rbammi, 
and of other cottons cultivated in India for a long time. 
Todaro, who is riot given to uniting many forms in a 
single species, nevertheless admits the identity of this 
variety with the common G. brrbaceam. The yellow 
colour of the cotton is then the natural condition of the 

1 Masters, in Oliver, FI. Trop. A/r., i. p. 210; and in Sir J. Uookur, 
FI. Brit. Imi., i. p. 34ti. 
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species. The seed has not the short down which exists 
he tween the longer hairs in the cultivated G. herbaceum. 

Cultivation has probably extended the area of the 
species beyond the limits of the primitive habitation. 
This is, I imagine, the case in the Sunda Islands and the 
Malay Peninsula, whore certain individuals appear more 
or less wild. Kurz, 1 in his Burmese flora, mentions 
G. Iwrbuceani., with yellow or white cotton, as cultivated 
and also as wild in desert places and waste ground. 

The herbaceous cotton is called hjpaw in Bengali, 
kaput* in Hindustani, which shows that the Sanskrit 
word karpimi undoubtedly refers to this species. 2 It 
was early cultivated in Bactriana, where the Greeks had 
noticed it at the time of the expedition of Alexander. 
Theophrastus speaks of it 3 in such a manner as to Leave 
no doubt. The tree -cotton of the Isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, of which he makes mention further on. 4 
was probably also G. In rrbacetiiu ; for Tylos is not far 
from India, and in such a hot climate the herbaceous 
cotton becomes a shrub. The introduction of a cotton 
plant into China, took place only in the ninth or tenth 
century of our era, which shows that probably the area 
of G. kerlutreum was originally limited to the south and 
cast of India. The knowledge and perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of the Asiatic cotton was propagated, in the Grteco- 
Roman world after the expedition of Alexander, but 
before the first centuries of the Christian era. 5 If the 
byi h8oh of the Greeks was the cotton plant, as most 
scholar* think, it was cultivated at Elis, according to 
Pausanias and Pliny; 5 but Curtins and C. Ritter 7 con- 
sider the Word byuntni as a general trim for threads, 
and that it was probably applied in this case to fine 
linen. It is evident that the cotton was never, or very 
rarely, cultivated by the ancients. It is so useful that 
it would have become common if it bad been introduced 

1 Kurz, Forest Flora of British Hannah, i. p. 129. 

* Piddingtou, Index. 3 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant.., lib. iv. cap. 5. 

4 Ibid., lib. iv. cap. 9. 6 Bretsdincider, Study and Value, etc., p. 7. 

• Pausanias, lib. v., cap. 5; lib. vi. cap. 20; Pliny, lib. six. cap. 1. 
See Braudes, Baumu:olle, p. 90. 

T Cb Ritter, Vie Geoyraphische Verbreitumj der Baumwolle , p. 25. 
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into a single locality — in (Ireecc, for instance. It was 
afterwards propagated on tlje shores of the Mediterranean 
by the Arabs, as we see from the name quin or levin, 1 
which has passed into the modern languages of the south 
of Europe as colone, colon, aUjodmi. Ebon el Awan, of 
Seville, who lived. in the twelfth century, describes its 
cultivation as it was practised in his time in Sicily, 
Spain, and tins East.- 

Gosatypium hcrlHt.ccv.ni is the species most cultivated 
in the United States; 1 It was probably introduced 
there? from Europe, it was a new cultivation a hundred 
years ago, for a bale of North American cotton was 
confiscated at Liverpool in 1771, on the plea that the 
cotton-plant did not grow there. 1 The silky cotton (mr 
inland) is another species, American, of which I shall 
presently speak. 

Tree-Cotton — Goant/pi v,n n chore vm-, Li unions. 

This species is taller and of longer duration than the 
herbaceous cotton ; the lobes of the leaf: are narrower, 
the bracts less divided or entire,. 'Die Howor is usually 
pink, with a red centre. The cotton is always white. 

According to Anglo-Indian botanists, this is not, as 
it was supposed, an Indian species, and is even rarely 
cultivated in India. It is a native of tropical Africa. 
It has been seen wild in Upper Guinea, in Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, and Upper Egypt. 5 So great a number of 
collectors have brought it from these countries, that 
there is no room for doubt; but cultivation has so diffused 
and mixed this species with others that it has been 
described under several names in works on Southern 
Asia. 

1 It is impossible not. to remark the resemblance between this name 
and that of tla* in Arabic, fa: t tun or kit tint ; it, is an example of the con- 
fusion which takes place in names whore there is an analogy between 
the products. 

* l)o Lasteyrie, Da Colon trier, p. 290. 

4 Torrey and Asa t-iray. Flora «>/ North America, i. p. 230; Darling- 
ton, Agricultural Botany, p. 16. 

4 iSchouWj A n.t near h il 0 era n yen, p, 152. 

4 Masters, in Oliver, FI. Trap. Afr. , i. p. 211 ; Hooker, FI. of lint., fad. , 
i. p. iM 7 ; Schweinfurth and ^Vscherson, Au-fziihhtng, p, 265 (under the 
name Casaypivm nigrum) ; Farlatore, Specie dei Colon i , p. 25. 
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Parlatorc attributed to <9. arborevm some Asiatic 
specimens of G. Iterbamm- , and a plant but little known 
which Forskal found iri Arabia. He suspected from this 
that the ancients bad known (7. arhoreum as well as G. 
Juirbaceum . Now that the two species are better distin- 
guished, and that the origin of both is* known, this does 
not seem probable. They knew the herbaceous cotton 
through India and Persia, while the tree-cotton can only 
have come to them through Egypt. Parlatorc himself 
has given a most interesting proof of this. Until liis 
work appeared in 1866, it was not certain to what species 
belonged some seeds of the cotton plant which Rosellini 
found in a vase among the monuments of ancient Thebes. 1 
These; seeds are in the Florence museum. Parlatorc 
examined them carefully, and declares them to belong to 
Gossypiton arboremar Rosellini is certain he was not 
imposed upon, as he was the first to open both the tomb 
and the vase. No archaeologist lias since seen or read 
signs of the cotton plant in the ancient times of Egyptian 
civilization. How is it that a plant so striking, remark- 
able for its flowers and seed, w as not described nor pre- 
served habitually in the tombs if it were cultivated ? 
How is it that Herodotus, Diuscorides, and Theophrastus 
made no mention of it when writing of Egypt? The 
cloths ,in which all the mummies are wrapt, and which 
wero formerly supposed to he cotton, are always linen 
according to Thompson and many other observers who 
are familiar with the use of the microscope. Hence I 
conclude that if the seeds found by Rosellini were really 
ancient they were a rarity, an exception to the common 
custom, perhaps the product of a tree cultivated in a 
garden, or perhaps they came from Upper Egypt, a 
country where we know the tree-cotton to be w r ild. 
Pliny 8 does not say that cotton was cultivated in Lower 
Egypt ; but here is a translation of his very remarkable 
passage, which is often quoted. u The upper part of 
Egypt, towards Arabia, produces a shrub which some 

1 li(i?c]lliiii, Mammenti dell* Etjizia , p. 2 ; Mon. Cie ., i. p. 60. 

* Forlatore, Specie dei Cotani , p. 10. 

* Pliny, Hitt. Plant., lib. sis. cup. 1. 
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call (jossiplon and other? orylcm, whence the name 
xylina given to the threads obtained from it*. It is low- 
growing, and bears a fruit like that of the bearded 
nut, and from the interior of this is taken a wool for 
weaving. None is comparable to this in softness .and 
whiteness.” Pliny adds, “The cloth made from it is 
used by preference, for the dress of the Egyptian priests.” 
Perhaps the cotton destined to this purpose was sent* 
from Upper Egypt, or perhaps the author, who had 
not seen the fabrication, and did not possess a micro- 
scope, was mistaken in the nature of the sacerdotal 
raiment, as were our contemporaries who handled the 
grave-cloths, of hundreds of mummies before suspecting 
that they were not cotton. Among the Jews, the 
priestly robes were commanded to be of linen, and it 
is not likely that their custom was different to that 
of the Egyptians. 

Pollux, 1 bom in Egypt a century later than Pliny, 
expresses himself clearly about the cotton plant, of which 
the thread was used by bis countrymen ; but he does not 
say whence the shrub came, and we. cannot toll whether 
it was Uofwyjfri turn- arhoreunt or 0. luvrlutmm. It does 
not even appear whether the plant was cultivated in 
Lower Egypt, or if the cotton came from the more 
southern region. In spite of these doubts, it may be 
suspected that a cotton plant, probably that of Upper 
Egypt*, had recently been introduced into the Delta, The 
species which Prosper Alpin had seen cultivated in 
Egypt in the sixteenth century was the tree-cotton. The 
Arabs, and afterwards Europeans, preferred and trans- 
ported into different countries the herbaceous cotton 
rather than the tree-cotton, which yields a poorer product 
and requires more heat. 

Regarding the two cottons of the old world, 1 have 
made as little use as possible of arguments based upon 
Greek names, such as /hwixotr, mvSop, Zv\ov 9 OOaiv, etc., 
or Sanskrit names, and their derivatives, as carbarn, 
t vrpas , or Hebrew names, xchcsch, buz , which are doubt- 
fully attributed to the cotton tree. This has been a 

1 Pollux, Chiomasticon , quoted by C. Hitter, uli supra, p. 26. 
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fruitful subject of discussion^ but the clearer distinction 
of species and the discovery of their origin greatly 
diminishes the importance of these questions — to natu- 
ralists, at least, who prefer facts to words. Moreover, 
Reynier, and after him C. Iiittcr, arrived in their re- 
searches at a conclusion which we must not forget: that 
these same names were often applied Iby ancient peoples 
to different plants and tissues — to linen and cotton, for 
example. In this case as in others, modern botany 
explains ancient words where words and the com- 
mentaries of philologists may mislead. 

Barbados Cotton - -G osxypium barbadanse , Lin mens. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the Spaniards 
found the cultivation and use of cotton established from 
the West India Islands to Peru, and from Mexico to 
Brazil. The fact is proved by all the historians of the 
epoch. But it is still very difficult to tell what were the 
species of these American cottons and in what countries 
they were indigenous. The botanical distinction of the 
American species or varieties is in the last degree con- 
fused. Authors, even those who have seen large collec- 
tions of growing cotton plants, are not agreed as to the 
characters. They are also embarrassed by the difficulty 
of deciding which of the specific names of Li imams should 
l>o retained, for tlie original definitions are insufficient. 
The introduction of American seed into African and 
Asiatic plantations has given rise to further complica- 
tions, as botanists in Java, Calcutta, Bourbon, etc., have 
often described American forms as species under different 
names. Todaro admits ten American species ; Parlatore 
reduced them to three, which answer, he says, to Gossy- 
frium himitum, (}. barbailev.se, and G. rdhjiosum of 
Limuous ; lastly, Dr. Masters unites all the American 
forms into a single species which he calls G. barbadense , 
giving as the chief character that the seed bears only 

1 Reynier, Economic den Arab ns et den Juifn p. 363; BertoJoni, Nov. 
Act. Acad . Bouon., ii. p. 213, ami Mined 1. Bot 6; Viviani, in Bill. ItnL. 
vol. Lxxxi. }). 91; C. Hitter, GJogr, Verbreitnng (ter BaumwoUe, in 4to. ; 
'J'argioni, i'enni Storici, p. 93; Brandis, Dvr Baumwolle in Alterthuiv, 
in 8 vo, 1880. 
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long hairs, whereas the species of tlie old world have a 
short down underneath the longer hairs . 1 * The How or is 
yellow, with a red centre. The cotton is white or yellow. 
Parlatore strove to include fifty or sixty of the cultivated 
forms under one or other of the throe heads he admits, 
from the study of plants in gardens or herbaria. Dr. 
Masters mentions but few synonyms, and it is possible 
that certain forms with which Ik; is not acquainted do 
not come under the definition of his single species. 

Where there is such confusion it would be the best 
course for botanists to seek with care the Go^upta, which 
are wild in America, to constitute the one or more species 
solely upon these, leaving to the cultivated species their 
strange and often absurd and misleading names. I state 
this opinion because with regard to no other genus of 
cultivated plants have I felt so strongly that natural 
history should he based upon natural facts, and not upon 
the artificial products ol* cultivation. If we start from 
this point of view , which has the merit of being a truly 
scientific method, w e find unfortunately that our know- 
ledge of the? cottons indigenous in America is still in a 
very elementary state-. At most we. can name only one 
or two collectors who have, found GcmtjpJa really 
identical with or very similar to certain culti vated forms. 

Wo can seldom trust early botanists and travellers 
on this bead. The cotton plant grows sometimes in the 
neighbourhood of plantations, and becomes more or less 
naturalized, as the down on the seeds facilitates accidental 
transport, 'flu; usual expression of early writers such a 
cotton plant <jyov:t> in such a country — often means a 
cultivated plant. Linmeus himself in the eighteenth 
century often says of a cultivated species. “ l nth] tot,' 
and he even says it sometimes without good ground . 3 
Hernandez, one of the most accurate among* sixteenth - 
century authors, is quoted as having described and 
figured a wild (Josx/jpi am. in Mexico, but the text 

1 Masters, in Oliver, Flora of Trap. Africa , i. p. 322 ; and in Hooker, 

Flora of lint. India, i. |>. 3-17. 

8 ILt* says, for instance, of Gcmyirium herbocronn, which is certainly of 
the old world, as facts known before his timo show, “ habitat in America.” 
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suggests some doubts as to < the wild condition of this 
plant, 1 which . Farlatore believes to be 6. hirmtma, 
Linn reus. Hemslev, 2 in his catalogue of Mexican plants, 
merely says of a (jossypium which he calls barbadev.se , 
“ wild and cultivated.” He gives no proof of the former 
condition. Macfadyen 8 mentions thr.ee forms wild and 
cultivated in Jamaica. He attributes specific names to 
them, and adds that they possibly all may be included 
in Linn a* us* 0. hirsnfum. Grisebach 4 adm its that one 
species, G. barba dense, is wild in the West Indies. As 
to the specific distinctions, he declares himself unable to 
establish them with certainty. 

With regai'd to New Grenada, Triana 5 describes a 
Gom/piuvb which he calls G. barbadense , Linmcus, and 
which ho says is “cultivated and half wild along the 
Rio Seen, in the province of Bogota, and in the valley of 
the Oauea near Cali;” and lie adds a variety, Idrmtum, 
growing (he does not say whether spontaneously or no) 
along the Rio Seco. I cannot discover any similar asser- 
tion for Peru, Guiana, and Brazil ; 6 but the flora of Chili, 
published by Cl. Gay, 7 mentions a Gossyjrimn, “almost 
wild in the province of Copiapo,” which the writer 
attributes to the variety G. perwri anu/ni, Cavanilles. 
Now, this author does not say the plant is wild, and 
Farlatore classes it with G. reUgiomm,, Limuous. 

A if important variety of cultivation is that of the 
cotton with long silky down, called by Anglo-Americans 
sett island, or long staple cotton , which Farlatore ranks 
with G. barbadense, Limueus. It is considered to be of 
American origin, but no one has seen it wild. 

In conclusion, if historical records are positive in all 
that concerns the use of cotton in America from a time 
far earlier than the arrival of Europeans, the natural 

*■ Fascit nr in cal idis hutnidisque caltis -prwi-p ue loci# (Hernandez, 
Nora 1 . Ilispanitv Thesaurus, p. 30, S) . 

2 Hemaley, Itiologia Central i- Americana, i. p. 123. 

3 Macfadyen, Flora of Jamaica , p. 72. 

* Grisebadi, Flora of Brit. TF. India Is., p. 86. 

a Triana and PI and ion, Prodr. FI. Novo. (Iran a ten sis, p. 170. 

6 The Malvaceae have not yet- appeared in the Flora Branilicnsis. 

7 Cl. Gay, Flora Chilean , i. p. 312. 
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wild habitation of the plant or plants which yield this 
product is yet but little known. We become aware on 
this occasion of the absence of floras of tropical America, 
similar to those of the Dutch and English colonies of 
Asia and Africa. 

Mandubi, Pea-nut, Monkey-nut — Araclds hypogrm, 
Limueus. 

Nothing is more curious than the manner in which 
this leguminous plant matures its fruits, it is cultivated 
in all hot countries, either for the seed, or for the oil 
contained in the cotyledons. 1 Bentham has given, in 
his Flora of Brazil , in folio, vol. xv. pi. 23, complete 
details of the plant, in which may be seen how the 
flower-stalk bends downwards and plunges the pod into 
the earth to ripen. 

Tlie origin of the species was disputed for a century, 
even by those botanists who employ the best means to 
discover it. It is worth while to show how the truth 
was arrived at. as it may serve as a guide in similar 
cases. I will quote, therefore, what 1 wrote in 1855; 3 
giving in conclusion new proofs which allow no possi- 
bility of further doubt. 

u Linnmus 3 said of the Araclds, f it inhabits Surinam, 
Brazil, and Peru/ As usual with him, lie does not specify 
whether the species was wild or cultivated in these 
countries. In 1818, R Brown 4 writes: ‘it was pro- 
bably introduced from China into the continent of India, 
Ceylon, and into the Malay Archipelago, where, in spite 
of its now general cultivation, it is thought not to be 
indigenous, particularly from the names given to it. I 
consider it not improbable that it was brought from 
Africa into different parts of equatorial America, although, 
however, it is mentioned in some of the earliest writings 
on this continent, particularly on Peru and Brazil. Ac- 
cording to Sprengel, it is mentioned by Theophrastus as 

1 The Gunhwm*# Chronicle of Sept. 4, 18S0, gives details about the 
Cultivation of this plant, tiro use of its seeds, and the extensive exporta- 
tion of them from the west coast of Africa, Brazil, and India to Europe. 

8 A. do Candolle, Geographic Bo t uni gnu llaUoniwc, p. 962. 

, a Liiwams, Specie « Plantaruw , p. 1040. 

4 R. Brown, Botany of Congo, p. 53. 
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cultivated in Egypt, but it i? not at all evident that the 
Arnold# is the plant to which Theophrastus alludes in 
the quoted passage. If it had been formerly cultivated 
in Egypt it would probably still exist in that country, 
whereas it does not occur in Forskal’s catalogue nor in 
Deliles more extended ilora. There, is nothing very 
unlikely,’ continues Brown, 'in the hypothesis that the 
Arnolds is indigenous Jbotli in Africa and America; but 
if it is considered as existing originally in one of these 
continents only, it is more probable that it was brought 
from China through India to Africa, than that it took 
the contrary direction/ My father in 1825, in the Pro- 
dramas (ii. p. 474), returned to Li mucus’ opinion, and 
admitted without hesitation the American origin. Lot 
us reconsider the question ” (I said in 1855) “ with the 
aid of the discoveries of modern science. 

<l A ruch is hypofjtm was the only species of this singular 
genus known. Six other species, all Brazilian, have 
since been discovered. 1 Thus, applying the rule of pro- 
bability of which Brown first mode great use, we incline 
A priori to the idea of an American origin. We must 
remember that Marcgraf 3 and Piso :I describe and figure 
the plant as used in Brazil, under the name rmndubi, 
which seems to he indigenous. They quote Mommies, a 
writer of the end of the sixteenth century, as having 
indicated it in Peru under a different name, and do. 
Joseph Acosta* 1 merely mentions an American name, 
mani , and speaks of it with other species which are not 
of foreign origin in America, The Arnolds was not 
ancient in Guiana, in the West Indies, and. in Mexico. 
Aublet 5 mentions it as a cultivated plant, not in Guiana, 
but in the Isle of France. Hernandez does not speak of 
it. Sloane*’ had seen it only in a garden, grown from 
seeds brought from Guinea. He says that the slave- 
dealers feed the negroes with it oil their passage from 

1 Kent ham, iri Tran*. Linn. $ne., xviii. p. 150; Walpcrs, Rcyertorium^ 
i. p. 727. 

2 Marcgraf and Hso, Brasil p. 37, edit. 1618- 

* Ibid, edit. 1058, p. 250. 

* Acosta, Hist. Nat. /'wrf., French, trails., 1508, p. 105. 

6 Aublet, PL Quyau, p. 705. * Sloano, Jamaica , p. 184. 
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Africa, which indicates a ijlien very general cultivation 
in Africa. Pison, in L is second edition (1658, p. 256), 
not in that of 1648, gives a figure of a similar fruit im- 
ported from Africa into Brazil under the name niandobi , 
very near to the name of the Aracliis, r.uuiduli. From 
the three leaflets # of tin* plant it would seem to be the 
YoanJma, so often cultivated; hut the fruit seems to 
•me to he longer than in this geijus, and it lias two or 
three seeds instead of one or two. However this may 
he, the distinction drawn by Piso between these two 
subterranean seeds, the one Brazilian, the other African, 
tends to show that the Arnckis is Brazilian. 

“The antiquity and the generality of its cultivation 
in Africa is, however, an argument of some force, which 
compensates to a certain degree its antiquity in Brazil, 
and the presence of six other Avar Iris in the same country. 
I would admit its great value if the Ar<«hw had been 
known to the ancient Egyptians and to the Arabs; but 
the silence of Greek, Latin, ami Arab authors, and the 
absence of the species in Egypt in Forskals time, lead 
me to think that its cultivation in Guinea, Senegal, 1 and 
the east coast of Africa 2 is not of very ancient date. 
Neither has it the marks of a great antiquity in Asia. 
No Sanskrit name for it is known/ hut only a Hindu- 
stani one. Rum phi us 4 says that it was imported from 
Japan into several islands of the Indian Archipelago. It 
would in that case have home only foreign names, like 
the Chinese name, for instance, which signifies only 
* earth-bean.’ At the end of the last century it was 
generally cultivated in China and Cochin-China. Yet, in 
spite of Rumphius’s theory of an introduction into the 
islands from China or Japan, I sec*, that Tlmnberg does 
not speak of it in his Japanese Flora , Now, Japan has 
had dealings with China for sixteen centuries, and culti- 
vated plants, natives of one of the two countries, were 
commonly early introduced into the other. It is not 
mentioned by Forster among the plants employed in the 

1 Guilleinin and Pcrrotfot, FI. Stmetjnl. 2 Louroiro, FI. Cochin . 

3 Iloxbargli, FLlnd ., iii. p. 280 ; Piddinglou, Index, 

* Rumphius, Herb, Amb y. p. 126 
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small islands of the Pacific. All these facts point to an 
American, I might even say a Brazilian, origin. None 
of the authors 1 have consulted mentions having seen 
the plant wild, either in the old or the new world. 
Those who indicate it in Africa or Asia are careful to 
say the plant is cultivated. Marcgraf does not say 
so, writing of Brazil, but Piso says the species fs 
planted/' r 

Seeds of A rachis have been found in the Peruvian 
tombs at Ancon, 1 2 which shows some antiquity of ex istence 
in America, and supports the opinion T expressed in 
1855. Dr. Bretschnoider's study of Chinese works 3 over- 
sets Brown’s hypothesis. The Avarim is not mentioned 
in the ancient works of this country, nor even in the 
Pent-mo , published in the sixteenth century. He adds 
that lie believes the plant was only introduced in the 
last century. 

All the recent floras of Asia and Africa mention the 
species as a cultivated one, and most authors believe it 
to be of American origin. Bontham, after satisfying 
himself that it had not been found wild in America or 
elsewhere, adds that it is perhaps a form derived from 
one of the six other species wild in Brazil, but he does 
not say which. This is probable enough, for a plant 
provided with an efficacious and very peculiar manner 
of germinating does not seem of a nature to become 
extinct. It would have been found wild in Brazil in 
tlie same condition as the cultivated plant, if the latter 
were not a product of cultivation. Works on Guiana 
and other parts of America mention the species as a 
cultivated one ; Grisebach 8 says, moreover, that in 
several of the West India islands it becomes naturalized 
from cultivation. 

A genus of which all the well-known species are thus 
placed in a single region of America can scarcely have 
a species common to both hemispheres ; it would be too 

1 Roeliobvune, from the extract in the Botanisches Centralblatt , 1880, 
p. 1034. 

2 Study and Value of Chi new} Botavieal Works, p. 18. 

3 Grisebach, FI. Brit. >r. Ind. Is., p. 189. 
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great an exception to the law of geographical botany. 
But then how did the specific (or cultivated variety) pass 
from the American continent to the. old world ? This 
is hard to guess, but I am inclined to believe that the 
first slave-ships carried it from Brazil to Guinea, and the 
Portuguese from Brazil into the islands to the south of 
Asia, in the end of the fifteenth century. 

Coffee — Coffaa arahun, Liimams. 

This shrub, belonging to the family of the Rubiacem, 
is wild in Abyssinia , 1 * in the Soudan, a and on this coasts 
of Guinea and Mozambique . 3 Perhaps in these latter 
localities, so far removed from the centre, it may be 
naturalized from cultivation. No one has yet found it 
in Arabia, but this may be explained by the difficulty 
of penetrating into the interior of the country. If it 
is discovered there it will be hard to prove it wild, for 
the seeds, which soon lose their faculty of germinating, 
often spring up round the plantations and naturalize the 
species. This has occurred in Brazil and the West India 
Islands , 4 where it is certain that the coffee plant was 
never indigenous. 

The ust' of coffee seems to be very ancient in Abys- 
sinia. Shohabeddin Ben, author of an Arab manuscript 
of the fifteenth century (No. 94 f of the Paris Library), 
quoted in John Ellis’s excellent work, 5 says that coffee 
had been used in Abyssinia from time immemorial. Its 
use, even as a drug, had not spread into the neighbouring 
countries, for the crusaders did not know it, and the 
celebrated physician Ebn Baithar, born at Malaga, who 
had travelled over the north of Africa and Syria at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, does not mention coffee. 0 In 1596 Bolins sent to 
de l’Ecluse some seeds from which the Egyptians ex- 

1 Richard, Tentamen VI. Abyss., i. p. 1319 ; Oliver, FL Trap. Afr ., iii, 
p. 180. 

1 Ritter, quoted in Flora, 181(5, p. 701. 

* Meyen, Gfoqr. Bat., Euglish trails., p. 38 1; G rise bach, FL nf Brit. 
W. ln&. h., p. 338. 

4 II. Welter, Ksnoi sur l* Hist oh'? dw Cafe, 1. vol. in 8vo, Paris, 1968. 

§ EJlia, An Historical Account of Coffee, 1774. 

9 Ebn Baithar, Solid theimer’s trans., 2 volt*. Svo, 1812. 
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traeted the drink cave. 1 Nearly at the same time Prosper 
Alpin became acquainted with coffee in Egypt itself. He 
speaks of the plant as the “ arbor bon, cum fructu suo 
buna ” The name bon recurs also in early authors under 
the forms Immm, Imncho, bunm . 2 The names cahue, 
mhuciy chaube , 3 cave* refer rather in Egypt find Syria to 
the prepared drink, whence the French word cafe'. The 
name bv-mtv , or , something similar, is certainly the primi- 
tive name of the plant which the Abyss ini axis still call 
bourn? 

If the use of coffee is more ancient in Abyssinia than 
elsewhere, that is no proof that its cultivation is very 
ancient. It is very possible that for centuries the berries 
were sought in the forests, where they were doubtless very 
common. According to the Arabian author quoted above, 
it was a mufti of Aden, nearly his contemporary, who, 
having seen coffee drunk in Persia, introduced the prac- 
tice at Aden, whence it spread to Mocha, into Egypt, etc. 
lie says that the coffee plant grew in Arabia. 11 Other 
fables or traditions exist, according to which it was 
always an Arabian priest or a monk who invented the 
drink, 7 but they all leave us ill uncertainty as to the 
date of the first cultivation of the plant. However this 
may be, the use of coffee having been spread first in 
the cast, afterwards in the west, in spite of a n umber 
of prohibitions ami absurd conflicts. 8 its production 
became important to the colonies. Boerhave tells us 
that the Burgermeister of Amsterdam, Nicholas Witsen, 
director of the East India Company, urged the Governor 
of Batavia, Van Hoorn, to import coffee berries from Arabia 
to Batavia. This was done, and in 10 DO Van Hoorn sent 
some living plants to Witsen. These were placed in the 
Botanical Gardens of Amsterdam, founded by Witsen, 
where they bore fruit. In 1714, the magistrates of the 

1 Bolins, ftjiiii/. ad Clutt p. 309. 2 Ban wo If, Clusins. 

3 Eauwolf ; Bunhin, Hint., i. p. 422. 4 * * Delius, ubi supra. 

5 Diehard, Tentumeri FI. Abyss., p. 350. 

* Au extract from the mine author in Playfair, Hist, of Arabia 

Felix-, Bombay, 1859, does not mention this assertion. 

7 x OUVm jx c t d’ I list. Not., iv. p. 552. 

8 Ellis, ubi supra; Noil v. Viet., ibid . 
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town sent a flourishing plarjt covered with fruit to Louis 
XIV., who placed it in h is garden at Marly. Coffee 
was also grown in the hothouses of the king’s garden 
in Paris. One of the professors of this establishment, 
Antoine do Jussieu, had already published in 1713, in 
the Me'moires de l*A eademie des faiences, an interesting 
description of the plant from one which Pan eras, director 
of the Botanical Carden at Amsterdam, had sent to him. 

The first coffee plants grown in America were intro- 
duced into Surinam by the Dutch in 17 IS. The Covernor 
of Cayenne, de Ja Motte-Aigron. having been at Suri- 
nam, obtained some plants in secret and multiplied them 
in 1725. 1 * * 4 The coffee plant was introduced into Mar- 
tinique by de Client a naval officer, in 1720, according 
to Doleuze; 8 in 1723, according to the Notices >87 atistii/iws 
sue Us Colonies Franqaiscs: 1 Thence it was introduced 
into the other French islands, into Guadaloupe, for in- 
stance, in J 730. 5 Sir Nicholas Law os first grew it in 
Jamaica. 6 From 1718 the French blast India Company 
had sent plants of Mocha coffee to Bourbon ; 7 others say 8 
that it was even in 1717 that a certain Dufougerais- 
Grenicr had coffee plants brought from Mucha into this 
island. It is known how the cultivation of this shrub 
has been extended in Java, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
Brazil. Nothing prevents it from spreading in nearly 
all tropical countries, especially as the coffee plant thrives 


1 Tin's detail is borrowed from Ellis, Mss. Caf. p. 10. In the 7ffotir.fi* 
Statwtique.fi tmr lea Colonies Fran r;u i*en (ii. p. 40) 1 find : u About 171 G or 
1721, i'resb seeds of the coffee having- been brought socivtly from 
Surinam, in spile of the precautions of the Dutch, the cultivation of 
this colonial product became natural issed at Cayenne.” 

* The name of this sailor has been spelt in several ways -Dnclimur., 
Duclieux, Desclieux. From the information supplied me at the minia- 
ture do la guerre , I learn that do Clieit was a gen l Ionian, and a commo- 
tion of the Comte de Maurepaa. Ho was born in Normandy, wont into 
tho navy in 1702, and retired in 1760, after a distinguished carnet*, llo 
died in 1775. The official reports have not neglected to mem ion the 
important fact that ho introduced the coffee plant into the French 
colonies. 

8 Deleuze, Hist, dm Museum, i. p. 20. 

4 Not. Stal. Col. Frartf ., i. p. 50. 4 Ibid., i. p. 209. 

6 Martin, &tat. Col. Brit. Bmp. 7 Nouv. Biel. Uiat. Nal., iv. p. 155. 

8 Not. Stat. Col. Frang., ii. p. 84, 
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on sloping ground and in p$or soils where other crops 
cannot flourish. It corresponds in tropical agriculture to 
the vine in Europe and tea in China. 

Further details may be found in the volume published 
by H. Welter 1 on the economical and commercial history 
of coffee. The author adds an interesting chapter on 
the various fair or very bad substitutes used for a com- 
modity which it is impossible to overrate in its natural 
"condition. 

Liberian Coffee — Coffea liherica, Hiem . 2 

Plants of this species have for some years been sent 
from the Botanical Gardens at Kew into the English 
colonies. It grows wild ill Liberia, Angola, Golungo 
Alto , 3 and probably in several other parts of western 
tropical Africa. 

It is of stronger growth than the common coffee, and 
the berries, which are larger, yield an excellent product. 
The official reports of Kew Gardens by the learned 
director, Sir Joseph Hooker, show the progress of this 
introduction, which is very favourably received, especially 
in Dominica. 

Madia — Madia saliva, Molina. 

The inhabitants of Chili before the discovery of 
America cultivated this annual species of the Composite 
family, for the sake of the oil contained in the. seed. 
Since the olive has been extensively planted, the madia 
is despised by the Chilians, who only complain of the 
plant as a weed which chokes their gardens . 1 The 
Europeans began to cultivate it with indifferent success, 
owing to its bad smell. 

The madia is indigenous in Chili and also in Cali- 
fornia . 5 There are other examples of this disjunction of 
habitation between the two countries . 6 

v H. Welter, Bmii snr VHistoirn (hi Gaft, l vol. 8vo, Pnris, 1868. 

5 In Rimi, Trans. Linn , #m\, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 171, pi. 24. This 
plate is reproduced in the Report of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew for 18/6. 

* Oliver, Ft. Tnvp. Afr iii. p. 181. 

4 Cl. Gay, FI. Chilnio, iv. p. 268. 

* Asa Gray, in Watson, Hot. of California , i. p. 359. 

6 A. de Candolle, Geogr. Bot. Rais., p. 1047. 
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Nutmeg — Myrwtiea fr< /grans, Houttuyn. 

The nutmeg, a little tree of the order Myrixtirecv, is 
wild in the Moluccas, principally :in the Banda Islands. 1 
It has long been cultivated there, to judge* from the 
considerable number of its varieties. Europeans have 
received the nutmeg by the Asiatic trade since the 
Middle Ages, but the Dutch long possessed the monopoly 
of its cultivation. When the .English owned the 
Moluccas at the end of the last century, they carried 
live nutmeg trees to Ben cool on and into Prince Edwards 
Islands.* 2 It afterwards spread to Bourbon, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and into some of the colonies of tropical 
America, but with indifferent success from a commercial 
point of view. 

Sesame — Ses/tmum indiemn, de Candolle ; S. indievm 
and 8. oriental?, Li no mas. 

Sesame has long been cultivated in the hot regions 
of the old world for the sake of the oil extracted from 
the seeds. 

The order Pedalhmc to which this annual belongs 
is composed of several genera distributed through the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. Each genus 
lias only a small number of species. Sesamum, in the 
widest sense of the name,” has ten, all African except 
perhaps the cultivated species whose origin wo are about 
to seek. The latter forms alone the true genus Sesamum, 
which is a section in Bentham and Hooker’s work. 
Botanical analogy points to an African origin, but the 
area of a considerable number of plants is known to 
extend from the south of Asia into Africa. Sesame has 
two races, the one with black, the other with white seed, 
and several varieties differing in the shape of the leaf. 
The difference in the colour of the seeds is very ancient, 
as in the case of the poppy. 

The seeds of sesame often sow themselves outside 
plantations, and more or less naturalize the species. This 
has been observed in regions very remote one from the 

1 Rinriphiup, Amboin., ii. p. 17 ; Blnmc, Rnmphia , i. p. 180. 

* Roxburgh, FI. Indira, in. p, 815. 

* Bontham and Hooker, Genera PL, ii. p. 1050. 
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other ; for instance, in India, the Sum! a Isles, Egypt, and 
eveu in the West India Islands, where its cultivation is 
certainly of modern introduction . 1 This is perhaps the 
reason that no author asserts he has found it in a wild 
state except Biu me , 8 a trustworthy observer, who men- 
tions a variety with redder flowers titan usual growing 
in the mountains of Java. This is doubtless an indica- 
tion of origin, but we need others to establish a proof. I 
shall, seek them in the history of its cultivation. The 
country where this began should be the ancient habitation 
of the species, or have had dealings with this ancient 
habitation. 

That its cultivation dates in Asia from a very early 
epoch is clear from the diversity of names. Sesame is 
called in Sanskrit til a* in Malay widjin , in Chinese moa 
(Rmnpliius) or rki-ma (Bretschucider), in Japnne.se 
koba* The name semm is common to Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic, with trilling variations of letter. Hence it 
might be inferred that its area was very extended, and 
that the cultivation of the plant was begun independently 
in several different countries. But we must not attri bute 
too much importance to such an argument. Chinese 
works seem to show that sesame was not introduced into 
China before the Christian era. The first certain mention 
of it occurs in a book of tbe Jifth or sixth century, 
entitled r l Vi a i / o-ch < > a/’ Before this there is confu- 
sion. between the name of this plant and that of flax, of 
which the seed also yields an oil, and which is not very 
ancient in China . 6 

Theophrastus and Dioscorides say that the Egyptians 
cultivated a plant called sesame for the oil contained in 
its seed, and Pliny adds that it came from India . 7 He 

1 Pickering, Chronol. History of PI nuts, p. 223; Rumphius, Herb . 
A mil., v. p. 201; Miquul, Flora ladn-lhitava, ii. p. 7 SO ; Scliweini'urth and 
Ascborson, AufcahUnoi, p. 273 ; Griscbacli, FI. llrii. W. Ind. Is,, p. 458. 

* ‘Mume, Hijdraym , p. 778. 

3 Roxburgh, FI.. Ind., edit. 1832, vol. iii. p. 100; Piddington, Index. 

‘ Tlumborg, FI. Jap., p. 254. 

5 Brot«ckn eider, let ter of Ang. 23, 1 801. 

• Ibid., On Study , etc., p. 16, 

7 Theophrastus, lib. riii. cup. 1, 5 ; Dioscorides, lib. ii. cap. 121 ; 
Pliny, Hist., lib. xviii. cap. 10. 
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also speaks of a sesame wild in Egypt from which oil 
was extracted, but this wits probably the castor-oil plant. 1 
It is not proved that the .ancient Egyptians before the 
time of Theophrastus cultivated sesame. No drawing or 
seeds have been found in the monuments. A drawing 
from the tomb of Ramoses HI. show the custom of mixing 
small seeds with" flour in making pastry, and in modern 
times this is done with sesame p^eeds, but others are also 
used, and it is not possible* to recognize in the drawing 
those of the sesame in particular. 2 If the Egyptians had 
knowm the species at the time of the Exodus, eleven 
hundred years before* Theophrastus, there would probably 
have been some mention of it in the Hebrew books, 
because of the various uses of the seed and especially ol 
the oil. ’Vet commentators have found no trace of it in 
the Old Testament. The name sr/esoe. or s'hhkuh is 
clearly Semitic, hut only of the more recent epoch of the 
Talmud* and of the agricultural treatise of A law warn,* 
compiled after the OhrUtian era began. It was perhaps 
a Semitic people who introduced the plant, and the name 
seihHChi (whence the wmm of the ( J reeks) into Egypt 
after the epoch of the great monuments and of the 
Exodus. They may have received it with the mime from 
Babylonia, where Herodotus nays 5 that sesame was 
cultivated. 

An ancient cultivation in the Euphrates valley agrees 
with the existence of a Sanskrit name, HI tt, tint Cdv, of 
the Brahuuins (Rlieede, Malabar , i., ix., pp. 105-107), a 
word of which there are traces in several modern 
languages of India, particularly in Ceylon. 0 Tims we are 
carried back to India in accordance with the origin of 
which Pliny speaks, but it is possible that India itself 
may have recei ved the species from the Sunda Isles before 
the arrival of the Aryan conquerors. Rump] bus gives 

1 Pliny, Hint., lib. xv. cap. 7. 

* Wilkinson, Marnier* and- Ciuttomfi of Anciml E'jufd ions, vol. ii. ; 
Unger, Pjhtnzcii dm Altcn JF'jujdrynx, p. 45. 

3 lteynier, Eicon. Pith, das Arabcst v.t ties Juifs, p. Kll ; Low, Argun act ache 
Fflanzenwawen, p. 376. 

* K. Moyer, Gcachichte der Ttotanik, iii. p. 75. 

6 Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 103. * Thwaites, finvm., p. 200. 
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throe names for the sesame in these islands, very different 
one Irom the other, and from 'oho Sanskrit word, which 
supports the theory of a more ancient existence in the 
archipelago than on the continent. 

In conclusion, from the fact that the sesame is wild in 
Java, and from historical and philological arguments, 
the plant seems to have had its origin in the JSuiida Isles. 
It was introduced into India and the Euphrates valley 
two or three thousand years ago, and into Egypt at a less 
remote epoch, from 1000 to 500 n.c. It was transported 
from the Guinea coast to Brazil by the Portuguese, 1 bui- 
lt is unknown bow long it has been cultivated in the rest 
of Africa. 

Castor-oil Plant — Jiwinus communis, Linnams. 

The most modem works and those in highest repute 
consider the south of Asia to be the original home of this 
/tuplturbiacea ; sometimes they indicate certain varieties 
in Africa or America without distinguishing the wild 
from the cultivated plant. 1 have reason to believe that 
the true, origin is to be found in tropical Africa, in 
accordance with the opinion of Ball. 2 

The difficulties with which the question is attended 
arise from the antiquity of cultivation in different 
countries, from the. facility with which the plant sows 
itself and becomes naturalized on rubbish-heaps and in 
waste ground, lastly from the diversity of its forms, which 
have often been described as species. This latter point 
need not detain us, for Dr. J. Muller 5 , s careful monograph 8 
proves the existence of sixteen varieties, scarcely heredi- 
tary, which pass ones into the other by many transitions, 
and constitute, therefore, but one species. 

The number of varieties is the sign of a very ancient 
cultivation. They differ more or less as to capsules, 
seeds, inflorescence, etc. Moreover, they are small trees 
in hot countries, but they do not endure frost, and 
become annuals north of the Alps and in similar regions. 
They are in such cases planted in gardens for ornament, 

‘ Piflo, Brazil., edit. 1658, p. 211. 

* Hall, Fhmfi Manteca no-: Sfticilnjhtm, p. 664-. 

3 Muller, Ar,juv. t in D.C., Brodromua, vol. xv. part 2, p. 1017. 
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while in the tropics, and even in Italy, they are grown 
for the sake of the oil contained in the seed. This oil, 
which is more or less purgative, is used for lamps in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

In no country has the species been found wild with 
such certainty as in Abyssinia, Seminar, and the Kordofan. 
The expressions ctf authors and collectors are distinct- on 
this head. The castor-oil plant is common in rocky 
places in the valley of Chi re, neaf ( Joumalo, says Quartin 
Dillon; it is wild in those parts of Upper Seminar which 
are flooded during the rains, says Hartmann. 1 * 3 I have 
a specimen from Kotschy, No. 243, gathered on the 
northern slope of Mount Kolm, in the Kordofan. The 
indications of travellers in Mozambique, ami on the coast 
of Guinea are not so clear, but it is possible that the 
natural area of the species covers a great part of tropical 
Africa. As it is a useful species, and one very conspicuous 
and easily propagated, the negroes must have early 
diffused it. However, as we draw near the Mediterranean, 
it is no longer said to be indigenous. In Kgypt, Soli we in- 
fur th and Ascliorson a say the species is only cultivated 
and naturalized. Probably in Algeria, Sardinia, and 
Morocco, and even in the Canaries, where it, is principally 
found in the sand on the sea-shore, it has been naturalized 
for centuries. 1 believe this to be the case with speci- 
mens brought from Djcdda, in Arabia, by Schimper, 
which were gathered near a cistern. Yet Kursk a l !t 
gathered the caster-oil plant in the mountains of Arabia 
Felix, which may signify a wild station. Boiasier' 1 
indicates it in 13d uchi start and the south of Persia, 
but as “ subspoutancous," as in Syria, Anatolia, and 
Greece. 

Itheodo 5 sj teaks of the plant as cultivated in Malabar 
.and growing in the saml, but modern Anglo-Indian 
authors do not allow that it is wild. Some make no 

1 Richard, Tcnlturnen FI. Abyss ii. j>. 250 ; Seliwomfurtli, Flantv 
X ilutiro 1 a Hart. maun, etc., p. 13. 

* Schwomfurth and Ascherson, A ufzahhavj, p. 202. 

3 Forskal, FI. A r alien, p. 71. 4 Eoissicr, Ft. Orient iv. p. 1143. 

3 IUieede, Malabar , ii. p. 57, t. 32. 
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mention of the species. A few speak of the facility with 
which the species becomes ^naturalized from cultiva- 
tion. Louroiro had seen it in Cochin-China and in 
China “ cultivated and uncultivated/’ which perhaps 
means escaped from cultivation. Lastly, for the Sunda 
Islands, llumphius 1 is as usual one of the most 
interesting authorities. The castor-oil plant, lie says, 
grows especially in Java, where it forms immense fields 
and produces a great ipfantity of oil. At Amboyna, it is 
planted hero and there, near dwellings and. in holds, 
rather for medicinal purposes. The wild species grows 
in desorb'd gardens (in deserf/is bortid ) ; it is doubtless 
sprung from the cultivated plant (*/ nc d nbio defjencraf i.o 
doHH'dieit). In Japan the castor-nil plant grows among 
shrubs and on the slopes of Mount Wimtzou, but 
Franebet and Savatier add/ “ probably introduced/* 
Lastly, Dr. Kretscl ineider mentions the species in his 
work of 1870, p. 20; but what he says here, and in 
a hitter of 1881, does not argue an ancient cultivation 
in (’lima. 

The species is cultivated in tropical America. It 
becomes easily naturalized in clearings, on rubbish-heaps, 
etc. ; hut no botanist lias found it in the conditions of 
a really indigenous plant.. Its introduction must have 
taken place soon after the discovery of America, for a 
common name, htinmiroa, exists in the West India 
Islands; and Piso gives another in Brazil, ufonidni- 
(jvacAh, fujmro inferno in Portuguese. 1 have received 
the largest number of specimens from Bahia; none are 
accompanied by the assertion that it is really indigenous. 

In Egypt and Western Asia the culture of the species 
dates from so remote an epoch that it has given rise to 
mistakes as to its origin. T1 ic* ancient Egyptians practised 
it extensively, according to Herodotus^ Pliny, Diodorus, 
etc. There can be no mistake as to the species, as its 
seeds have been found in the tombs. 3 The Egyptian 
name was kikl. Theophrastus and Dioscoridos mention 

1 Rump him*, Herb, A mb., vol. iv. p. 93. 

2 Franohet aiui.Savafior, Emnv, Japon., i. p. 124. 

3 (juger, PJLinzvn des Alien Alggplent*, p. 61, 
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it, and it is retained in modern Greek. 1 2 while the Arabs 
have a totally different name, kema, kerroa , chttrua* 

Roxburgh and ridding tori < j note a Sanskrit name, 
eravda, erunda, which lias left descendants in the modem 
languages of India,. Botanists do not say from what 
epoch of Sanskrit this name dates ; as the species belongs 
todiot climates, tfic Aryans cannot have known it before 
their arrival in India, that is at adless ancient epoch than 
the Egyptian monuments. 

The extreme rapidity of the growth of the castor-oil 
plant has suggested different names in Asiatic language, 
and that of \Y nmlcvhmuti- in German. The same circum- 
stance, and the analogy with the Egyptian name kiki, 
have caused it to ho supposed that tin? kikajon of the 
Old Testament, 3 4 the growth, it is said, of a single night, 
was tli is plant. 

1 pass a number of common names more or less 
absurd, as pnlwa Chridi, giro sale, in some paits of 
Italy, etc., but it is worth while to note the origin of the 
name turn for oik as a proof of the English habit, of accept- 
ing names without examination, and sometimes of dis- 
torting them. It appears that in the, last century this 
plant was largely cultivated in Jamaica, where it was 
once called m/ii/o casta by the .Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, being confounded with Vife.v agvus otdns, a 
totally different plant. From rado the English planters 
and .London traders made mat or. 4 

Walnut — Jv.ghna s regia, Linnaeus. 

Some years ago the walnut tree was known to he 
wild in Armenia, in the district to the south of the 
Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea, in the mountains of 
the north and north-cast of India, and in Biirmah. 5 

1 Theophru.stns, Mint., lib. i. cap, 19; T>ioscori«h*s, lib. iv. cop. 171; 
Frans*, »S ii n. FL Via**., p. 512. 

2 Nonmicii, Foti/fjiolt. Ltniom ; Forpknl, Z ( 7. Al'jypL, p. 75. 

3 Jonah iv. 0. IbVkeririo;, Chron, Hist. 1‘fants, p. Ii20, wrilrs hyknufn. 

4 Flfickigf.'i* iu»d llauburv, / ’harm aro.j niph in, p. 511. 

5 A. do Candolle, Frodr., xvi. part 2, p. I 36 ; Tchihatehcif, A*ie 
Mineure, i. p. 172 ; Leclabunr, FL AW., i. p. 507 ; Koxhmyh, 1*7. lvd. t iii. 
p. 630; UoisKier, FI. (/riant., iv. p. 1160; IJmndis, Format Flora <>] N. W. 
India, p. <108 ; Knrz, Forest Flora of Brit. Hannah , p. 390. 
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C. Koch 1 denied that it was indigenous in Armenia and 
to the sou tli of the Caucasus, "but this has been proved 
by several travellers. It has since been discovered wild 
in Japan , 2 which renders it probable that the species 
exists also in the north of China, as Lourciro and Bunge 
said , 8 but without particularizing its wild character. 
Hcldrcich 4 lias recently placed it bey&nd a doubt that 
the walnut- is abundant in a wild state in the mountains 
of Greece, which agrees 1 with passages in Theophrastus 5 
which had been overlooked. Lastly, lleutlel saw it, also 
wild, in the mountains of Banat . 6 Its modern natural 
area extends, then, from eastern temperate Europe to 
Japan, it once existed in Europe further to the west, 
for leaves of the walnut have been found iri the quater- 
nary tufa in Provence . 7 Many species of Juglans existed 
in our hemisphere in the tertiary and quaternary epochs ; 
there are now ten, at most, distributed throughout North 
America and temperate Asia. 

The use of the walnut and the planting of the tree 
may have begun in several of the countries where the 
species was found, and cultivation extended gradually and 
slightly its artificial area. The walnut is not one of 
those trees which sows itself and is easily naturalized. 
The nature of its fruit is perhaps against this; and, 
moreover, it needs a climate whore the frosts are not 
severe and the heat moderate. It scarcely passes the 
northern limit of the vine, and does not extend nearly so 
far south. 

The Greeks, accustomed to olive oil, neglected the 
walnut until they received from Persia a better variety, 
called A union basUikan , 8 or PersikonP The Romans 

1 0. Koch, Pctv.lrolooir., i. p. f>84. 

2 Fru-nehet ami Sava tier, Ennui. Plant. Jap., i. 453. 

3 Louroiro, FI. Cochin., p. 702; Rungo, Fnuni., p. (»2. 

* .Heldreioli, Vcrhnndl. Hot. Vercinn Hrandfvh.. 1870, p. 147. 

6 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant . , lib. iii. cap. 3, f». These passages, and 
others of ancient writers, are quoted and interpreted by Iloldroioh bettor 
than by Helm and other scholars. 

6 II cuff el, Ah ha ndl. Zool. Hot. Ges. in (I i>w., 1853, p. 194. 

1 I)e Saportsi, 3 3rd Sess. tin Gangr** Scicnt. dc France. 

* Dioecorides, lib. i. cap. 176. 

9 I’liuy, l Lid. Plant., lib. xv. cap. 22. 
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cultivated the walnut from the time of their kings ; they 
considered it of Persian origin. 1 They had an old custom 
of throwing nuts in the celebration of weddings. 

Areiueology confirms those details. The only nuts 
which have hitherto been found under the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland, Savoy, or Italy are con fine* l to a single 
locality near Parma, called Fontinellato, in a stratum of 
the iron age. 2 3 Now, this metal, very rare at the time 
of the Trojan war, cannot have come into general use 
among the agricultural population of Italy until the fifth 
or sixth century before Christ, an epoch at which even 
bronze was perhaps still unknown to the north of the 
Alps. In the station at Lagozza, walnuts have been 
found in a much higher stratum, and not ancient. 4 
Evidently the walnuts of Italy, Switzerland, and France 
are not descended from the fossil plants of the quater- 
nary tufa of which 1 spoke just now. 

I t is impossible to say at what period the walnut was 
first planted in "India. It must have been early, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, aktschothi, <dltoda., or akkilta. 
Chinese authors say that the walnut was introduced 
among them from Thibet, under the II an dynasty, by 
Ohang-kien, about the year 140-150 iuv 1 This was per- 
haps a perfected variety. Moreover, it seems probable, 
from the actual records of botanists, that the wild walnut 
is rare in the north of China, and is perhaps wanting in 
the east. The date of its cultivation in Japan is un- 
known. 

The walnut tree and walnuts had ari infinite number 
of names among ancient peoples, which have exercised the 
science and imagination of philologists, 5 but the origin of 
the species is so clear that we need not stay to consider 
them. 

Areca — A rena Catechu , Li unions. 

1 Pliny, //*.>•/. Plant ., lib. xv. cap. 22. 

8 .1 leer, Pjt'inzvn d*rr I'faUfbautm, p. 31. 

3 Sordolli, Suite pianln della, tarbicra, etc., p. 39. 

4 Brotschneidor, Study and Value, etc., p. 1G ; and loiter of Aug. 23, 
1881. 

* Ad. Pi o tot, Oriyinrn Indn-Ewrop. t edit. 2, vol. i. p. 289; Helm, Cat- 
iHrpjlanzen and JIuusttuerv, edit. 3, p. 311. 
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The areca palm is much cultivated in the countries 
where it is a custom to chew hotel, that is to .say through- 
out Southern Asia. The nut, or rather the almond which 
forms the principal part of the seed contained in the fruit, 
is valued for its aromatic taste. ; chopped, mixed with 
lime, and enveloped in a leaf of the pepper-betel, it forms 
an agreeable stimulant, which produces a flow of saliva 
and blackens the teeth, to the. satisfaction of the natives. 

The author of the principal work on the order Palrn- 
accie, de Martins , 1 says of the origin of this species, 
“ Its country is uncertain (nun, aomlat ) ; probably the 
Sniida Isles.” Wo may find it possible to afiirm some- 
thing positive by referring to more modem authors. 

On the continent of India, in Ceylon and Cochin-China, 
the species is always indicated a,s cultivated . 2 * 4 5 So in 
the Sunda Isles, the Moluccas, cte., to the south of Asia. 
I>lume, n in his work entitled Iluiiiphia, says that the 
“habitat” of the species is the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and the. neighbouring islands. Yet he does not appear 
to have seen the indigenous plants of which he speaks. 
Dr. Brcds el m cider 1 believes that the species is a native 
of the Malay Archipelago, principally of Sumatra, for lie 
says those islands and the Philippines are the. only places 
where it is found wild. The first, of these facts is not 
confirmed by Mirjriel, nor the second bv Blanco,® who 
lived in the. Philippines. Plume's opinion appears the 
most, 'probable, but we must still say with Martins, 
4 ‘ The country is not proved.” The existence of a num- 
ber of Malay names, pirmvy, jumbr, etc., and of a San- 
skrit name, goarafat, as well as very numerous varieties, 
show the antiquity of cultivation. The Chinese received 
it, II I b . c ., from the south, with the Malay name, pin-lany. 

1 Martins, Hist. Nat . Palmarum , in folio, vol. iii. p. 170 (published 
without date, but. before 1851). 

r Roxburgh, Ft. lad., iii. p. 016 ; Brandis, Fnrrst FL of India, p. 551; 
Kurz, Forest FL «>/ Jirit. Hi/ ninth, p. 5 : 37 ; Thwaites, F.mnn. 7 ,vijLr.m p, 327 ; 
Loureirn, FL L'oi-hin-t'h .. p. 005. 

* Blame, Hum phi a, ii. p. 07; Miquel, FL Indo-Bahica iii. p. 9; 
Snppl. de Sumatra, p. 253. 

4 BrotBchnoidcr, Study and Value, etc., p. 28. 

5 Blanco, FI, di Filip inns, edit. 2. 
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Tlio Telinga name, avek, is the origin of the botanical 
namoAreca. J 

Elssis — EUvih </ui neannift, Jaerj ui n. 

Travellers who visited the coast of Guinea in the first 
half of the sixteenth' century 1 2 already noticed this palm, 
from which the negroes extracted oil by pressing the 
fleshy part of the* fruit. The tree is indigenous on all 
that coast. 3 It is also planted, ami the exportation of 
palm-oil is the object of an extensive trade. As it is 
also found wild in Brazil and perhaps in Guiana; 5 6 a doubt 
arose as to the true origin, it seems the more likely to 
be American that the only oilier species which with this 
one constitutes the genus Efivix belongs to New Granada. 4 
Robert Brown, however, and the authors who have 
studied the famil y of palms, are unanimous in their belief 
that E/ah s yiii.iir/’risix was introduced into America by 
the negroes and slave-traders in the traliic between the 
Guinea coast and the const of America. Many facts 
confirm this opinion. The first botanists who visited 
'Brazil, Pi so and Maregnif and others, do not mention the 
Ekcis. It is only found on the littoral, from Rio di 
Janeiro to the mouth of the Amazon, never in tin; interior. 
It is often cultivated, or has the appearance of a species 
escaped from the plantations. Sloauc, 5 who explored 
Jamaica in the seventeenth century, relates that this 
tree was introduced in his time into a plantation which 
he names, from the coast of Guinea. It has since become 
naturalized in some of the West India Islands,' 5 

Cocoa-nut Palm- -Cor.oft tn nr If era, Li menus. 

The cocoa-nut. palm is perhaps, of all tropical trees, the 
one which yields the greatest variety of products. Its 

1 Da Mosto, in Rnnmsio, i p. .101, quoted by R. Crown. 

2 Brown, 7M. uj C^ngo, p. 55. 

3 Martins, llixt. ; W. Palhiannn, ii. j>. 02; Oracle, in Ft. Brazil.., fasc. 
85, p. 457. I find no author who assorts that this palm is wild iu Guiana, 
as Martins affirms it to iu* in llnr/il. 

4 Mwis nudutwcarfia % (Jan-tnor. The fruit also contains oil, but it 
does not appear that the species is cultivated, as the number of oleaginous 
plants is considerable in all countries. 

8 Slonne, Hat. Hint, of Jamair.tu ii. p. 11 M. 

6 Grisebach, Flora of Brit. W. hid. Is., p. 522, 
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wood and fibres, are utilized in various ways. The sap 
extracted from the inner part of the inflorescence yields a 
much-prized alcoholic drink. The shell of the nut forms 
a vessel, the milk of the half-ripe fruit is a pleasant drink, 
and the nut itself contains a great deal of oil. Tt is not 
surprising that so valuable a tree has , been a good deal 
plan tori and transported. Besides, its dispersion is aided 
by natural causes. The woody shell and fibrous envelope 
of the nut enable it to float in salt water without injury 
to the germ. Hence the possibility of its transportation 
to great distances by currents and its naturalization on 
coasts where the temperature is favourable. Unfortu- 
nately, this tree requires a warm, dam]) climate, such .as 
exists only in the tropics, or in exceptional localities just 
without them. Nor does it thrive at a distance from 
the sea. 

The cocoa-nut abounds on the littoral of the warm 
regions of Asia, of the islands to the south of this con- 
tinent, and in analogous regions of Africa and America; 
but it may be asserted that it dales in Brazil, the West 
Indies, and the west coast of Africa from an introduction 
which took place about three centuries ago. Piso and 
Marcgraf 1 2 * seem to admit that the species is foreign to 
Brazil without saying so positively T)e Martins a who 
has published a very important work on the Palm&ceai, 
and has travelled through the provinces of Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, and others, where the cocoa-nut abounds, does 
not say that it is wild. It was introduced into Guiana 
by missionaries.® Sloane 4 says it is an exotic in the 
West Indies. An old author of the sixteenth century, 
Martyr, whom he quotes, speaks of its introduction. This 
probably took place a few years after the discovery of 
America, for Joseph Acosta r * saw the cocoa-nut palm 
at Porto Rico in the sixteenth century. De Martins 
says that (he Portuguese introduced it on the coast of 
Guinea. Many travellers do not even mention it in this 

1 Piso. Brasil., p. H5; Marcgraf, p. 138. 

2 Marti us, Hint. No!. Vulnionnii % 3 voR in folio; see vol. ii. p. 125. 

» Aublet, G-umtHp, supp]., p. 1.02. 4 Sloaue, Jamaica, ii. p. 0. 

a .). Acosta, Hist. Nut . des hides, French trans., 1598, p. 178. 
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region, where it is apparently of no great importance. 
More common in Madagascar and on the east, coast, it 
is not, however, named in several works on the plants of 
Zanzibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, etc., perhaps because 
it is considered as cultivated in these, parts. 

Evidently the species is not of African origin, nor of 
the eastern part of tropical America. Eliminating these 
countries, there remain westerly tropical America, the 
islands of the Pacific, the Indian Archipelago, and the 
south of Asia, when; the tree abounds with every appear- 
ance of being more or less wild and long established. 

Tin; navigators Dumpier and Vancouver 1 found it 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, forming 
woods in the islands near Panama, not on the mainland, 
and in the isle of Cocos, situated at three hundred miles 
from the continent in the Pacific. At that time these 
islands were uninhabited. Later the cocoa-nut palm was 
found on the western coast from Mexico to Peru, but 
usually authors do not say that it was wild, excepting 
Socman li, 2 however, who saw this palm both wild and 
cultivated on the Isthmus of Panama. According to 
Hernandez,” in the sixteenth century the Mexicans called 
it coyol/A , a word which does not seem to be native. 

Oviedo, 4 writing in 152<>, in the first years of the con- 
quest of Mexico, says that the cocoa-nut palm was abun- 
dant on the coast of the Pacific in the province of the 
Cacique Chiman, and he clearly describes the species. 
This does not prove the tree to be wild. In southern 
Asia, especially in the islands, the cocoa-nut is both wild 
and cultivated. The smaller the islands, and the lower 
and the more subject to the influence of the sea air, the 
more the cocoa-nut predominates and attracts the atten- 
tion of travellers. Some take their name from the tree, 
among others two islands close to the Andamans and one 
near {Sumatra. 

1 Vafor, Voyage de Ufuupwi\ a dit. 1705, p. ISO; 'Vancouver, French 
edit., ]). 325, quoted by de Martins, _//£.>■/. jVV/i. Palmarrnu, i. p„ 188. 

2 Seernawi, Pot. >'f JIrrold., p. 204. 

* Hernandez, Thoaaurus AU- i ic., p. 71. Tie attributes the same name, 
p. 75, to the cocoa-nut palm of tho Philippine Islands. 

4 Oviedo, Ramusio’s trails. , iii. p. 53. 
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The coeoa-n^; declining with every appearance of an 
ancient wild condition at of ice in Asia and western 
America, the question of origin is obscure. Excellent 
authors have solved it differently. De Martius believes 
it to have been transported by currents from the islands 
situated to the west of Central America, into those of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. 1 formerly inclined to the same 
hypothesis, 1 2 3 4 * 6 since admitted without question, by G rise- 
bach ; - but the botanists of the seventeenth century often 
regarded the species as Asiatic, and Seem ami;* alter a 
careful examination, says he cannot come to a decision. 
I will give the reasons for and against each hypothesis. 

In favour of an American origin, it may be said — 

1. The eleven other species of the genus Cocos are 
American, and all those, which de Martius knew well 
are Brazilian. 1 Dnido/' who has studied the Palmacem, 
lias written a paper to show that each genus of this 
family is proper to the ancient or to the new world, 
excepting the genus Klaus, and even here he suspects a 
transport of the E. (pii n mums from America into Africa, 
which is not at all probable. (See above, p. 429.) The 
force of this argument is somewhat diminished by the 
circumstance that Coco* -nncifrm is a tree which grows 
oil the littoral and in damp places, while the other species 
live under different cond i lions, frequently far from the 
sea and from rivers. Mali time plants, and those which 
gmyv in marshes or damp places, have commonly a more* 
vast habitat ion than others of the same genus. 

2. The trade winds of the Pacific, to the south and yet 
more to the north of the equator, drive floating bodies 
from America to Asia, a direction contrary to that of the 
general currents.® It is known, moreover, from the un- 

1 A. do Candolle, Croyr. Hot. llaisonnfa, p. 976. 

2 Grisehat-li, VrjatiiUon <U>r V.rrfp, pp. 11, 323. 

3 Secmiuui. Flora I >/.«.*.*, p. 275. 

4 The e< icon -ii nr called Maidive belongs to the genua Lodoicoa. 
Coco mantiffari s Jil-mro, of the Philippines is a variety of the culti- 
vated Cocos nuevera. 

. Drmle, in Hot. Zeitunq f, 1876, p. 801 ; and Flora Braiiliensis, fasc. 85, 
p. 405. 

6 Stieler, Hand Atlas , edit. 1867, map 3. 
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expected arrival of bottles containing- ■ papers on different 
coasts, that chance has muah to do wriih these transports. 

The arguments in favour of an Asiatic, or contrary to 
an American origin, are the following: — 

1. A current between the third and fifth parallels, 
north latitude, flows from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago to Patiama. 1 To the north and south of this 
arc currents which take the opposite direction, but they 
start from regions too cold for th8 cocoa-nut, and do not 
touch Central America, where it is supposed to have been 
long indigenous. 

2. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia were far 
bolder navigators than the American Indians. It is very 
possible that canoes from the Asiatic Islands, containing 
a provision of cocoa-nuts, were thrown bv tempests or 
false manoeuvres on t.o the islands or the west coast of 
America. The converse is highly improbable. 

3. The area for three centuries lias been much vaster 
in Asia than in America, and the difference was vet. more 
considerable before that epoch, for we know that the 
cocoa-nut has not long existed in the east of tropical 
America. 

4. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia possess an 
immense number of varieties of this tree, which points to 
a very ancient cultivation. Illume, in his ItampMa, 
enumerates eighteen varieties in Java and the adjacent 
islands, and thirty-nine in the Philippines. Nothing 
similar lias been observed in America. 

5. The uses of the cocoa-nut are more varied and more 
habitual in Asia. The natives of America hardly utilize 
it except for the contents of the nut, from which they do 
not extract, the oil. 

6. The. common names, very numerous and original in 
Asia, as we shall presently see, are rare, and often of 
European origin in America. 

7. It is not probable that the ancient Mexicans and 
inhabitants of Central America would have neglected to 
spread the cocoa-nut in several directions, had it existed 
among them from a very • remote epoch. The trifling 

1 Slider, itrid., map 9. 

2 F 
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breadth of the Isthmus of Panama would have facilitated 
the transport from one coast «to the other, and the species 
would soon have been established in the West Indies, at 
Guiana, etc., as it has become naturalized in Jamaica, 
Antigua, 1 and elsewhere, since the discovery of America, 

8. If the cocoa-nut in America dated from a geological 
epoch more ancient than the pleiocetie or even eocene 
deposits in Europe, it would probably have been found on 
both coasts, and the islands to the cast and west equally. 

9. We cannot find any ancient date of the existence 
of the cocoa-nut in America, but its presence in Asia three 
or four thousand years ago is proved by several Sanskrit 
names. Piddington in his index only quotes one, narikela . 
It is the most certain, since it recurs in modern Indian 
languages. Scholars count ten of these, which, according 
to their meaning, seem to apply to the species or its 
fruit. 3 Narikela has passed with modifications into 
Arabic and Persian. 3 It is even found at Otahiti in the 
form ari or haari , 4 together with a Malay name. 

10. The Malays have a name widely diffused in the 
archipelago — kaltipa , Jddpa , Iddpo. At Sumatra and 
Nicobar we find the name njior, nieor ; in the Philippines, 
may; at Bali, rdv.lt, njo; at Tahiti, ni.uh ; and in other 
islands, mi, nidjv, ni ; even at Madagascar, wua-mti. 5 The 
Chinese have ye, or ye-tsn (the tree is ye). With the 
principal Sanskrit name this constitutes four different 
roots; which show an ancient existence in Asia. How- 
ever, the uniformity of nomenclature iu the archipelago 
as far as Tahiti and Madagascar indicates a transport by 
human agency since the existence of known languages. 

The Chinese name means head of the king of Yue, 
referring to an absurd legend of which Dr. Bretschn eider 
speaks. 0 This savant tells us that the first mention of 
the coeoa-nut occurs in a poem of the second century before 

. 1 Griscbuch, Flora of Brit. W. India tf, p. 552. 

* Eugene l?Vmrnier has indicated to mo, for instance, drdapala (with 
hard fruit ), palakerara (with hairy fruit), jalakajka (water-holder), etc. 

* JBlume, Rmnphia, iii. p. 82. 

4 Furs tor, I)e Plantis Esculenfis, p. 48 ; Nadeautl, Enum. des Plrntes 
da Taiti , p. 41. 

1 Bluuie, ubi supra.* Bretechncider, Study and Valve, etc., p. 24. 
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Christ, but the most unmistakable descriptions are in 
works later than the ninth century of our era. It is true 
that the ancient writers scarcely knew the south of 
China, the only part of the empire where the cocoa-nut 
palm can live. 

In spite of the Sanskrit names, the existence of the 
cocoa-nut in Ceylon, where it is well established on the 
coast, dates from an almost historical epoch. Near Point 
de Gallo, Seemann tells us may iTe seen carved upon a 
rock the figure of a native prince, Kofcah Raya, to whom 
is attributed the discovery of the uses of the cocoa-nut, 
unknown before him ; and the earliest chronicle of Ceylon, 
the Maravxinxa, does not mention this tree, although it 
carefully reports the fruits imported by different princes. 
It is also noteworthy that the ancient Greeks and Egyp- 
tians only knew the cocoa-nut at a late epoch as an Indian 
curiosity. Apollonius of Tyana saw this palm in Hin- 
dustan, at the beginning of the Christian era. 1 

From these facts the most ancient habitation in Asia 
would be in the archipelago, rather than on the con tinent 
or in Ceylon ; and in America in the islands west of 
Panama. What arc we to think of this varied and 
contradictory evidence? J. formerly thought that the 
arguments in favour of Western America were the 
strongest. Now, with more information and greater 
experience in similar questions, L incline to the idea of an 
origin in the Indian Archipelago. The extension towards 
China, Ceylon, and India dates from not more than three 
thousand or four thousand years ago, but the transport 
by sea to the coasts of America and Africa took place 
perhaps in a more remote epoch, although posterior to 
those epochs when the geographical and physical 
conditions were different to those of our day. 

1 Seemann, FI. Vitiensis, p. 270; Pickering, Chronol. Arrangement, 
p. 428. 



PART III. 

Summary and Conclusion. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL TABLE OF SPECIES, WITH THEIR ORIGIN AND 
THE EPOCH OF THEIR EARLIEST CULTIVATION. 

The following table includes a few species of which a 
detailed account has not boon given, because their origin 
is well known, arid they are of little importance. 

Explanation of the signs used in the table: (1) 
annual, (2) biennial, % perennial, 5 small shrub, B shrub, 
5 small tree, B tree. The letters indicate the certain 
or probable date of earliest cultivation. For the species 
of the old world : A, a species cultivated for more than 
four thousand years (according to ancient historians, the 
monuments of ancient Egypt, Chinese works, and botanical 
and philological indications) ; B, cultivated for more than 
two thousand years (indicate* l in Theophrastus, found 
among lacustrine remains, or presenting various signs, such 
as possessing Hebrew or Sanskrit names); C, cultivated for 
less than two thousand years (mentioned by Dioscoridcs 
and not by Theophrastus, seen in the frescoes at Pompeii, 
introduced at a known date, etc.). For American species : 
I), cultivation very ancient in America (from its wide 
area and number of varieties); E, species cultivated 
before the discovery of America, without showiug signs 
of a great antiquity of culture ; F, species only cultivated 
since the discovery of America. 
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SPECIES NATIVE TO THE OLD WORLD. 
Cultivated tor the Suhtkruanean Parts. 


Name and duration. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Radish — R a pbanus sativfts (1). 

B. 

Temperate Asia. 1 

Horse-Radish- Cochlearia Anaora- 

oisi, if. 

C. 

Eastern temperate Europe. 

• 

Turnip Brassica, Rapa (2) . 

A. 

Europe, western Siberia (?). 

Rape — Brassica Nnpus (2). 

A. 

Europe, western Siberia (P). 

Carrot— Dauc us Carofca (2). 

B. 

Europe, western temperate 
Asia (?). 

Parsnip - Pa stiuaca sat i va (2) . 

C. 

Com raland southern Europe. 

Tuberous Chervil — Oha.-rophyllum 
bulbosmu (2). 

C. 

Cent riil Europe, Caucasus. 

Skirret — Siuui Sisarum, f. 

0. 

Altaic Siberia, northern 
Persia. 


Western temperate Asia, 
si in tli- cast of Europe. 
Soulh-onst of Knropo.Algeriit, 
South-west of Europe, south 
of tho Caucasus. 
Temperate and son them 
Europe. 

Canaries, Mediterranean 
basin, western temperate 
Asia. 

A result of cultivation. 
Desert of tho Kirghiz, in 
western temperate Asia. 
Persia, Afghanistan, ifalu- 
ehiptari, Palestine (?). 
Siberia (from the land of 
the Kir fill's to Baikal). 
Modification of A. repo (?), 
unknown wild. 

Tempo rati •. E uropo. 

Temperate and northern 
Europe, Siberia, Kluitris- 
c haiku, North America 
(Lake Huron). 

India, Malay Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

1 Dr; Bretschneider writes to mo from Pekin, Dec. 22, 1882, that 
tho species is mentioned in the Byd t a work of tho year 1100 n.c, I do 
not know if we must suppose the original habitat to bo China or 
western Asia. 


Madder— Rubin tinctoriun, If B. 

Salsify — Trn gopogon porri foliu m (2) . C. ( ?) 
Soorzonera — Seommrra hispauica. 0. 

Rampion * - Campiunila llupnu cuius (J. ! 

( 2 ). 

(Vegetable. B. 

Beet-Beta vulg. (2), if. I 

( Root. B. 

Garlie — Allium sativum, If. B. 

Onion — Allium Oopa (2). A. 

Welsh Onion— Allium tistulosum, if. 0. 

Shallot —Allium as colonic nm, If. C. 

Rocambole — Allium Scorodoprasum C. 

?■ 

Chives — Allium Rchamoprasurn, If. C. (?) 

Taro — Colocasia antiquornm, If. B. 
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Name and duration. 

c Datf. 

Origin. 

Ape — Alocasia maerorrliiza, If. 

(?) 

Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

Konjak- 

-Amorphoplmllns Konjak, If. 

(?) 

Japan (P). 


/Dioscorea saliva, if. 

B. (?) 

Southern Asia [especially 
Malabar (?), Ceylon (P), 
(Java (?)]. 

Yams— ^ 

Dioscorea Batatas, 'if. 

B. (?) 
(?) 

China (?). 


Dioscorca japonica, If. 

Japan (?). 


Dioscorea alata, If. 

(?) 

' 

East of the Asiatic Archipe- 
lago. 


Cultivated for the Stems or Leases. 


1 . Vegetables. 


Cabbage — Brassica oleracca (1), 

. ( 2 ), 5 - 

Chinese Cabbage— Brassica chi non sis 

( 2 ). 

Water-Cress — Nastu r l ium officio al o, 
?• 

Garden-Cress — Lcpidium sativum (1 ) . 
Sea Kale — 0 nun be maritima, If. 
Purslane — Purtnlaca oleracca (J). 


New Zealand Spinaoh — Tetragon ia 
expansa (1). 

Garden Celery — Apinrn gravnolous 

( 2 ). 

Chervil— Antbrisc ns core fol ium ( 1) . 
Parsley — Fetroselinuin sativum (2). 


Alexanders — Smy rni urn Olu s-atr urn 

( 3 )- 

Corn Salad — Valermuella olitoria (1). 

Artichoke- CynaraCarduu. I 

coins (2), if. j c A ™ e . 

Lettuoa -Latuoa Scariola (1), (2). 


Wild Chicory- -Cichuriuin lutybus, 

Endive - -Cichoriuui Endivia (1). 

Spinseh — Spinacia oleracca (1). 
Grach — Atriplex liovtonsis (1). 


A. 


j Europe. 


(?) China (?), Japan (?). 

(?) Europe, northern Asia. 


H. 

0. 

A. 


C. 


B. 


0. 


C. 


c. 

0 . 

u. 

c. 

B. 

c. 

c. 


c. 

c. 


Persia (?). 

Western temperate Europe. 

From tho western Hima- 
layas to southern Russia 
and Greece. 

New Zealand ami Now Hol- 
land. 

Temperate and southern 
Europe, northern Africa, 
western Asia. 

South-east of Russia, west- 
ern temperate Asia. 

Southern Europe, Algeria, 
Lebanon. 

Southern Europe, Algeria, . 
western temperate Asia. 

Sardinia, Sicily. 

Southern Europe, northern 
Africa, Canaries, Madeira. 

Derived from the cardoon. 

Southern Europe, northern 
Africa, western Asia. 

Europe, northern Africa, 
western temperate Asia. 

Mediterranean basin, Cau- 
casus, Turkestan. 

Persia (P). 

Northern Europe and Siberia 
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Name and duration. 

Pat*. 

Origin. 

Amaranth — Amarantus gnngeticus 

(?) 

Tropical Africa, India (?). 

a). 



Sorrel- -Rum ox acotosa, If (1). 

(?) 

Europo, northern Asia, 

Patience Book — Hum ex* pat-icutia, if. 

(?) 

mountains of India. 
Turkey in Europe, Persia. 

Asparagus — Asparagus officinalis, if. 

u. | 

Europe, western temperate 

Leek — Allium anipcloprasmu, If. 

B. 

• Asia. 

M editerrnnenn basin. 

2. Fodder. 

Luoern— Medicago sat.ivu, if. 1 B. | 

Western lempcnite Asia. 

Sainfoin -OnobryeliiK safciva, %. 

0. 

Temperate Europe, south of 

French Honeysuckle — Hcdysarurn 

1 

0. | 

the Caucasus. 

| Centre ami west, of the Modi 

coronarimii, If. 

PurpleClover — Trifolium praienho, if. 

c. 

| torrauean. basin. 

Europe, Algeria, western 

Alsike Clover — Trifulinm hybridum 

c. 

temperate Asia. 

Temperate Europe. 

(')■ 

Italian Clover — T ri folium i nearna- 

V. 

Southern Europe. 

turn (1). 

Egyptian Clover — TrifoJium alex- 

c. 

Syria, Anatolia. 

nndrimun (1). 



Ervilla — Ervuun Ervilia (1). 

B. 

Mediterranean basin. 

Vetch — Yicia saliva (1). 

B. 

Europe, Algeria, south of the 

Flat-podded Pea — Lathy ms Cieera 

i 

B. 

Caucasus. 

From Spain and Algeria to 

(!)■ 

Chickling Vetch — LatbvruH sat inis 

B. 

Greece. 

Soiii Ii of the Caucasus. 

(1). 



Ochrus -Lathy ms oehrna (1). 

B. 

Italy. Spain. 

Fenugreek — Trigonolla fceri am- 

B. 

North -cast of India and 

price um ( 1 ). 

Bird’s-Foot — OrnithopOH saiivus (t). 

«• (?) 

western temperate Asia. 
Portugal, south of Spain, 

Nonsuch — Medicago lupnlina (1), (2) . 

0. 

Algeria. 

Europe, north of Africa (?), 

Corn Spurry — Spergula arvensia (1). 

lb (0 

temperate Asia. 

Europe. 

Guinea Grass Panic um maximum, lf.'\ 

C. (?) 

Tropical Africa. 

3. Varioug Uses. 

Tea — Thea sinensis, 

A. 

Assam, China, Man ischuria. 

Flax anciently cultivated — Linntn i 

A. 

M edi terranean basin. 

angtistifolium, If (2), (1). ! 



Flax now cultivated — Linum usita- 

:A. (?) 

Western Asia (?), derived 

tissimnm (1). i 

Jute — Corohorus capsularis (1). 

| 

0. (?) 

from the preceding (?). 
Java, Ceylon. 
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Name and duration. 

Qate. 

Origin. 

Jute — CorchoruH olitorius (1). 

C. (?) 

North-west of I ndia, Ceylon. 

Sumach— Rhus coriaria, 5* 

0 . 

Mediterranean basin, west- 
ern temperate Asia. 

KMt — Celnstrus cdulis, $. 

(?) 

Abyssinia, Arabia (?). 

Indigo — Indigofera tinctoria, fy. 

B. 

India "(f*). 

Silver Indigo — I ml i gofera a rgen tea, *> . 

( ? ) 

Abyssinia, Nubia, Kordofan, 
Senaar, India (?). 

Henna — I*awsonia alba, 

A. 

Western tropical Asia, 
Nubia (?). 

Blue Gum— Eucalyptus globulus, 5- 

C. 

New Hoi land. 

Cinnamon — Cinnuinonuin xnylani- 

C. 

Ceylon, India. 

cum, />. 



China Grass - Bcnhmoria nivoa, if, f>. 

(?) 

China, Japan. 

Hemp- Cannabis saliva (1). 

A. 

Daliuria, Siberia. 

White Mulberry— Mo nis alba, 5. 

A. (?) 

India, Mongolia. 

Block Mulberry -Morns nigra, 5. 

U. (?) 

Armenia, northern Persia. 

Sugar-Cane — Sacchurum otfiuiua- 
rmu, 

B. 

| Cochin-China (P), south. 

1 west of China. 

CULTIVATED Toil T1IK FLOWERS OR THEIR ENVELOPES. 

Clove Cnrnpbylhw aromaticus, 5- 

(?) 

Moluccas. 

Hop — llutmilus lupuhis, if. 

a 

Europe, • western temperate 
Asia, Siberia. 

Carthamine - -Ciirtbamus tinctoria* 

A. 

Arabia (?). 

(i). 


Saffron — Crocus sativus, If. 

i A. 

i 

Southern Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor. 

CULTIVATED roll THE 

Fruits. 

Shaddock- -Citrus deoumaua, 5- 

B. 

Pacific Islands, to the east of 
Java. 

Citron, Lemon— -Citrus medica, 5 . 

13. 

India. 

Bitter Orange — Citrus Anrautium 

B. 

East of India. 

Bigarndin, 5. 



Sweet Orange -Citrus Aurantiuxn 

C. 

China and Cochin-China. 

Hi?IOUSO, { y . 



Mandarin— Citrus nobilis, 5. 

(?) 

China and Cochin-China. 

Mangostecn Garciniu mango- 

stann, 5. 

(?) 

Sunda Islands, Malay Fonin- 
sula. 

Ochro — Hibiscus csculnntus (1). 

C. 

Tropical Africa. 

Vine — Vitis v in if era, *>. 

A. 

Western tern pern to Asia, 
Mediterranean basin. 

Common Jujube - Zizyphus vulgaris. 
5- 

Lotus Jujube — ZJzyphus lotus, 5* 

B. 

China. 

(?) 

Egypt to Maroceo. 
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Name and duration. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Indian Jujube Zizyphus Jujuba, 5 * 

A. (?) 

Burma!;, India. 

Mango — Mmigifera indica, 5 - 

A. (?) 

India. 

Tahiti Apple— Spend! as dulcis, 5 . 

(?) 

Society, Friendly, and Fiji 
Isles. 

Baspberry — Bnbas icfteus, J>. 

a 

Temperate Europe ami Asia. 
Temperate Europe and west- 
ern Asia, oast of North 
America. 

Strawberry — Fragaria vcsca t 7p. 

c. 

• 

Bird-Cherry — P run us avium, 5 * 

11. 

Wosrorn temperate Asia, 
ten 1 po ra to K m ope. 

Common Cherry - Prunus cerasus, 5* 

11. 

From the Caspian to west- 
ern Anatolia. 

Plum -Prunus domcsLicn, 5 - 

«. 

Anat olia, sou Mi of t he Cau- 
casus, north of Persia. 

Plum — Primus insitilia, 

(?) 

Som horn Europe, Armenia, 
south of the Caucasus, 
Talysch. 

Apricot — Primus Armnnincn, 5 - 

A. 

China. 

Almond — Amygdalus communis, 5. 

A. 

Mediterranean basin, west- 
ern temperate Asia. 

Peach — Amvgdalus Pcrsien, >>. 

A. 

China. 

Common Pear- -Pvrus communis, ^ 

A. 

Temperate Europe and Asia. 

Chinese Pear — Pyrus sinensis, 5 - 

CO 

Mongolia, M an Ischuria. 

Apple — PyriiB Mains, 5. 

A. 

Europe, Anatolia, south of 
the. Caucasus. 

Quince — Cydonia vulgaris, 5 - 

A. ! 

North of Persia, south of the 
Caucasus, Anatolia. 

Loquat — Eriobofcrya japonic**, fj. 

(?) 

Japan. 

Pomegranate — Puuioa graiiutium, 5. 

A. 

Persia, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan. 

Bose Apple- Jam bos a vulgaris, , r > 

11. 

: 

1 

Malay Archipelago, Cochin- 
China, Biirnmh, north-east 
of India. 

Malay Apple-- Jam bosa mabicconsis, 
5 - 

Bottle Gourd — Cucurbita bigonarirt 

11. 

Malay A ivhipelngo, Malacca. 

c. 

India, Moluccas, Abyssinia. 

0 ). 

c. m 

Spanish Gourd— C. maxima ( 1 ). 

Guinea. 

Melon. —Cucumis Melo (1). 

c 

India, llelnrhifltan, Guinea. 

Water-Melon— Oil ru.Uus vulgaris ( 1 ). 

A. 

Tropical Africa. 

Cucumber — Cnciimi* sativus ( 1 ). 

A. 

India. 

West Indian Gherkin— Cncu mis An- 

c. CO 

Tropical Africa (?). 

guria (1). 

Japan, Java. 

White Gourd-Melon— Boniucasa hia- 

CO 

pida (1).' 



Towel Gourd — Luffa cylindrica (1). 

c. 

India. 

Angular Luffa — Luff a nontangula ( 1 ) . 

0. 

India, Malay Archipelago. 

Snake Gourd — Triehosanthos anguina 
( 1 ). 

c. 

India (?). 
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Name and duration. 


Origin. 

Gooseberry— Kibes grossularia, *>. 

C. 

Temperate Europe, north of 
Africa., Caucasus, western 
Himalayas. 

Bed Currant — Kibes rubrum, 

V 

c. 

: 

Northern and temperate 
Europe, Siberia, Caucasus, 
Himalayas, north-east of 
the United States. 

Blaok Currant- ■ Bibos nigrum, 

c. 

Northern and central 

Europe, Armenia, Siberia, 
Mantsohuria, western 

Himalayas. 

Kaki — Dionpvros Kaki, 5- 

(?) 

Japan, northern China. 

Bate Plum j)iospyros lotos, 5* 

(?) 

China, India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Armenia, Anatolia. 

Olive— Olea curopea, 5- 

A. 

Syria-, southern Anatolia and 
neighbouring islands. 

Aubergine —Solan uni molongeua (l). 

A. 

India. 

Fig— Ficus Cnriea, 5- 

A. 

Centre and south of the 
Mediterranean basin, from 
Syria to the Canaries. 

Bread- Fruit- -Artoearpus incise., 5- 

(?) 

Snuda Isles. 

Jack-Fruit- -Artocarpns intogri lolia, 

F 

B. (?) 

India. 

o- 

Bate-Palm — Phoenix dactylifcra, 5- 

A. 

Western Asia and Africa, 
from the Euphrates to the 
Canaries. 

Banana -Musa Hapienl urn, 5 . 

A. 

Southern Asia. 

Oil Palm— Eliuis guinceneis, §. 

(?) 

Guinea. 


' Cultivated run the Seeds. 

1. Nutritive » 

Litthi —Ncplicliiiin Litolii, 5- (?) Southern China, Cochin- 

China. 

Longan — Nepheliuni longana, 5- (?) India, Pegu. 

Bambutan- NepheHumlappaoeimijS- (?) India, Pegu. 

Pistachio -Pistuciu vein, C. Syria. 

Bean Fnba vulgaris (1). A. South of the Caspian (?). 

Lentil - -Ervinn lens (1). A. Western temperate Asia, 

Greece, Italy. 

Chick-Pea — Cicer arietimim (1). A. South of the Caucasus and 

of I he Caspian. 

Lupin — Lnpinus albns (1). 15. Sicily, Macedonia, 60 uth of 

the Caucasus. 

Egyptian Lupin — Lupines torrnis A. From Corsica to Syria. 

0 ). 

Field-Pea— Pigum arvouse (1). C. (?) Italy. 
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Name and duration. 


Garden-Pea — Pisum sativum ( 1 ) . 


Soy—Dolichos soja ^1). 

Pigeon-Pea Cajanus indicns, 

Carob - Ceratonia siliqua, 5. 

Moth — Phaseohus neon itifol ins (I). 

Three-lobod Kidney Bean — Phasoolus 
trilobus, If (1). 

Green Gram — Phasoolus Mango ( L). 

Wall — Phased us Labial), % (1). 

Lubia— Phased ns Lubia ( I ). 

Bambarra Ground Nut— VoaiuJzeia 
sub terra non (1). 

Buokwbeat — Pa gopyrurn oscnlcn - 
Hint (1). 

Tartary Buckwheat — Fngopyrum 
tartarieuin (1). 

Notch-seeded Buckwheat - Pa goj >y - 
ruin ('marginatum (I). 

Kiery — Amaruiitiis frnmentarous 

( 1 ). 

Chestnut — Costarica vulgaris, ,5. 


Wheat — Triticmn vulgare. and 
vari olios (?),(!). 

Spelt — Triticum spelt a ( 1 ). 

One-grained Wheat — Triticum xuono- 
coccum (1). 


Two-rowed Barley - - Hordetmi dis- 
tichon (1). 

Common Barley — Hordeum vmlimro 

( 1 ). 

Six-rowed Barley —if ordmim hexas- 
tichon (l). 

Rye — Sccalo ceroale (1). 

Common Oats — Avcna saiiva (1 ) . 

Eastern Oats — Avcna oriental is (l ). 

Common Millet — Panic am ru iii ace u m 
(!)• 

Italian Millet — Pauicum italicuui (l) . 

JSorghnm— Helens sorghu m ( 1 ) . 


bate. Origin. 


B. Prom t-ho south of the 

Caucasus to Persia (?), 
northern India (?). 

A. Cochin-China, Japan, Java. 

C. Equatorial Africa. 

A. (?) Southern coast of Anatolia, 
• Syria, Cyreuuica (P). 

C. India. 

B. 1 ndia, tropical Africa. 

B. (?) India. 

B. India. 

O. West ern Asia (?). 

(?) Intel-tropical Africa. 

C. M nut sell uria, central Siberia. 

C. Tartary, Siberia to Dab uria. 

(?) Western China, eastern 
Himalayas. 

(?) India. 

(?) From Portugal to the Cas- 
pian Sea, custom Algeria. 
Yurie lies : Japan, North 
America. 

A. Region of the Euphrates. 

A. Derived from the preced- 
ing (?)• 

(?) Serna, Grecos Anatolia 
(if the identity with tho 
Triticum bo.'ntirinn ■ bo ad- 
mitted). 

A. Western lomporato A.sia. 

(?) Derived from tho preceding 

( ? s 

A, Derived from tho preceding 

(?)- 

B . Paste rn temporal,© Europe^?). 
B . Eastern tom pern to E urope( ? ). 

(?) Western Asia (?). 

A. Egypt, Arabia. 

A. China, Japan, Indian Archi- 
pelago (?) 

A. Tropical Africa (?). 
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‘Niunc and duration. 

Date, ( 

Origin. 

Sweet Sorghum — Helens saccliara- 

(?) 

Tropical Africa (?). 

tns (I)- 


1 

Coracan — Klouaino coracana (1). 

R. 

India. 

Rice — Oryza sativu (1). 

A. 

India, southern China (?). 


2. Various Uws. 


Poppy —Popov or som n i rerum ( 1 ) . 

B. 

White Mustard -Sinapis nlbn (l). 

B. 

Black Mustard Sinapis nigra (1). 

B. 

Gold of Pleasure — Camelina saliva 

11.00 

(i). 

Herbaceous Cotton — Gossvpium her- 

B. 

bacon in, (1). 


Tree Cotton ( hussy pi um arboron m , 5 ■ 

IS. (?) 

(!. 

Arabian Coffee — Cotl'ea arabica, 5- 

Liberian Coffee - CoiTea liborica, JJ. 

c. 

Sesame — Susanin in indicniti (l). 

A. 

Nutmeg -My ristica Pragrans, 

R. 

Castor-Oil Plant — Bicinus com- 

A. 

munis, 


Walnut— J agisms regia, 

(?) 

Black Pepper - Pi per nigrum. 

B. 

Long Pepper— Piper longum, 

B. 

Modicinal Pepper -Piper oltici na- 

i 

il*. ?»■ 


Betel Pepper —Piper Bello, 

! B. 

Areca Nut- - Arena Catechu, 5 . 

j B. 

Cocoa Nut-— Cocos unci fora, §. 

! (?) 


Deri rod from P. soliferum of 
the Mediterranean basin. 

Temperate and southern 
Europe, north of Africa, 
western temperate Asia. 

Temporal e Europe, Cau- 
casus, Siberia. 

India, 

Upper Egypt. 

Tropical Africa, Mozam- 
bique, Abyssinia, Guinea. 

Guinea Angola. 

Sumla Isles. 

Moluccas. 

Abyssinia, Sennaar, Kordo. 
fun. 

Eastern temperate Europe, 
temperate Asia. 

India. 

I ndia. 

Malay Archipelago. 

Malay Archipelago. 

A1 alay Archipelago. 

Mitlay Archipelago (?), Poly- 
nesia (?). 


SPECIES OF AMERICAN ORIGIN. 


CtJI.TlVATKI) FOR TITF. IJ SORB GROUND PARTS. 


Arraoacha — Arracueha esculcnta, % 
(U. 

Jerusalem Artichoke — Helianthns 
tuboroHus, If. 

Potato— Solarium tuberosum, If. 
Sweet Potato — Convolv ul us batatas, 
?• 

Manioc •-■Man Lhot ntilissjmn. 
Arrowroot— Maran ta aruudinacen, If.' 


E. ! Now Granada (?). 

i 

K. (?): North America (Indiana). 

E. | Cluli, Porn (?). 

D. ! Tropical America (where?). 

E. j East of tropical Brazil. 

| (?) j Tropical (continental ?) 

• i America. 
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* 

Cultivated for the Stems ob Leaves. 

Name and duration. 

Date. 

Origin. 

Mate — Ilex paingnarionsis, 5 . 

0 . 

Paraguay and western 

Brazil. 

Coca Erythroxvhm Coca, 

n. 

East of Peru and Bolivia. 

Quinine — Cinchona Culisava, fi. 

b\ 

Bolivia, southern Peru. 

Crown Bark -Cim-homi oflieiualis, *>. 

F. 

Ecuador (pro vim to of Lo.vu). 

Bed Cinchona Bark -(.'iucburui huo- 
cirubru, jj. 

V 

Ecuador (province of 

Cuenca). 

(Nicotiana Tabaeum (]). 

I). 

Ecuador and neighbouring 

Tobacco--] 


countries. 

[ Nioolimni mstioa ( 1 ) . 

1 ). 

Mexico (!'), Texas (?), Cali, 
fornia (?). 

American Aloe— Agave anicricaua, 5* 

E. 

Mexico. 

Cri.TIY.YTEl> FOB THE 

Fiams. 

Sweet Sop — Auona squamosa, 5* 

CO 

West India Isles. 

Sour Sop -Anmm imiricaia, *>• 

0) 

West India Isles: 

Custard Apple— A n» uia rcticubt:), 5- 

CO 

West India isles, New 
(iraumla-. 

Cliirimoya*--A.uoDii Oherimolia, 5- 

E. 

Ecuador, Peru (?). 

Mammee Apple — Mamuiiu amori- 

CO 

West India Isles. 

eana, /j. 



Cashew Nut — Anaourdium oceklen- 
talo, 5- 

CO 

Tropical A moriea. 

Virginian Strawberry Fraguria vir- 
giniaiin, if. 

F. 

Temperate North America. 

Chili Strawberry -h’ragaria ohilocn- 

p. 

Chili. 

sis, If. 



Guava Psidium gunyava, 5- 

E. 

Conti nenl.al tropical America. 

Pumpkin and Squash Cucurbita 

K. 

Temperate North America. 

l’epo and Mclopcpo (1). 



Prickly Pear — Opuntia licus in- 

E. 

Mexico. 

dicu, 5- 



Chocho — Sochi u in eiiulo (1). 

K. 

Mexico (:), Central America. 

Star-Apple - -tHirysophyllum CaTnito, 

E. 

West India Isles, Panama, 

Caimito — Liicmna f -aimil-o. 5 . 

K. 

Peru. 

Marmalade Plum Lucurna mum 
niosa, 

E. 

Valley of the Orinoco. 

Sapodilla — Sapota achras, 5- 

E. 

Cam peachy, Isthmus of 
Panama, Venezuela, 

Persimmon — .Diospvros virginiana, 

5- 

Annual Capsicum — Capsicum aimuum 
(0- 

F. 

Kuo tern Slates of America. 

E. 

Brazil (?). 

Shrubby Capsicum— -Capsicum frutcss- 

E. 

From the east of Peru to 

ceus, j. 


Bahia. 
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Name and duration. 

Date. 

( 

— — 

Origin. 

Tomato— Lycopersicum escnlent mn 

E. 

Peru. 

0). 



Avocado Fear — Person gratissima, 5* 

E. 

Mexico. 

Fapaw — Papaya vulgaris, 5- 
Fine-Apple -Ananossa saliva, If. 

Ft. 

E. 

1 

West Judies, Central America. 
Mexico, Central America. 
Panama, Now Granada, 
Guiana (?), Bahia (?). 


Cultivated for the Seeds. 
1. Nutritions. 


Cacao --Thcobroma Cacao, 5 . 

Sugar Bean — Phaseolus lunulas, if. 
Quinoa— Chonopodium qniuoa (i). 

Maize — Zea mays (]). 


I). 5 Amazon and Orinoco Vnlloy, 
i Panama (*r), Yucatan (?). 
E. j Brazil. 

IS. | New Granada, Peru (?), 
| Clnli (?). 

D. ! Now Granada (?). 


2. Various (.Vs. 


Amotto — Bixa ore liana. 

Barbados Cotton — Gossypiurn barba- 
donae, 5- 

Barth Nuts - Aruehis hypngrea (1). 
Madia -Madia saliva (i). 


1 ). 

(?) 


E. 

K. 


Tropical America. 

Now Granada (H), Mexico (?), 
West Indies. 

Brazil (?). 

Chili, California. 


GitYITOOABl CTLTTVATBD *011 THE WHOLE PLANT. 

Mushroom — Agarions campcslris, | C. i Northern hemisphere. 

Species of Unknown oh entirely Uncertain Origin. 

Common Haricot — P h as ool u s vulgaris (1), 

Musk Gourd Cucurbita moschata (1). 

Fig-leaved Gourd — Cucurbita lieifolia, if. 





, CH APT Kit II. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Article /. — Regions where Cultivated Plants originated. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the origin 
of most of our cultivated species was unknown. Linnams 
made no efforts to discover it, and subsequent authors 
merely copied the vague or erroneous expressions by 
which he indicated their habitations. Alexander von 
Humboldt expressed the true state of the science in 1807, 
when lie said, 41 The origin, the first home of the plants 
most useful to man, and which have accompanied him 
from the remotest epochs, is a secret as impenetrable as 
the dwelling of all our domestic animals. ... Wo do 
not know what region produced spontaneously wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye. The plants which constitute the 
natural riches of all the inhabitants of the tropics, the 
banana, the papaw, the manioc, and maize, have never 
been found in a wild state. The potato presents the 
same phenomenon/* 1 

At the present day. if a few cultivated species have 
not yet been seen in a wild state, this is not the case with 
the immense majority. We know at least, most fre- 
quently, from what country they first came. This was 
already the result of my work of 1855, which modern 
more extensive research, lias confirmed in almost all 
points. This research has been applied to 247 species, 2 

1 JSssai sur la Olographic des Planter, p. 28. 

* Counting two or three forms which * - perhaps ratbor very distinct 
races. 
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cultivated on a large scale by agriculturists, or in 
kitchen gardens and orchards. I might have added a 
few rarely cultivated or but little known, or of which 
the cultivation has been abandoned ; but the statistical 
results would be essentially the same. 

Out of the 247 species which I have studied, the old 
world has furnished 199, America 45, ahd three are still 
uncertain. 

No species was common to the tropical and austral 
regions of the two hemispheres before cultivation. 
Allium Hchmiopramm , the hop (Huriiulus lupmlvF), 
the strawberry (Fragaria vised), the currant (Rihes 
rvthrum), the chestnut ( Castanm vulgaris), and the 
mushroom ( Agaricus cawpestris), were common to the 
northern regions of the old and new worlds. I have 
reckoned them among the species of the old world, since 
their principal habitation is there, and there they were 
first cultivated. 

A great number of species originated at once in 
Europe and Western Asia, in Europe and Siberia, in the 
Mediterranean basin and Western Asia, in India and 
the Asiatic archipelago, in the West Indies and Mexico, 
in those two regions and Columbia, in Peru and Brazil, 
or in Peru and Columbia, etc., etc. They maybe counted 
in the tabic. This is a proof of the impossibility of sub- 
dividing the continents and of classing the islands in 
well-defined natural regions. Whatever be the method 
of division, there will always be species common to two, 
three, four, or more regions, and others confined to a 
small portion of a single country. The same facts may 
be observed in the case of uncultivated species. 

A noteworthy fact is the absence in some countries 
of indigenous cultivated plants. For instance, we have 
none from the arctic or antarctic regions, where, it is 
true, the floras consist of but few species. The United 
States, in spite of their vast territory, which will soon 
support. hundreds of millions of inhabitants, only yields, 
as nutritious plants worth cultivating, the Jerusalem 
artichoke and the gourds^ Zizana wquatica, which 
the natives gathered wild, is a grass too inferior to 
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our cereals and to rice* to make it worth the trouble of 
planting it. They had a # few bulbs and edible berries, 
but they have not tried to cultivate them, having early 
received the maize, which was worth far more. 

Patagonia and the Cape have not furnished a single 
species. Australia and Now Zealand have furnished one 
tree, Riirulyptu# glob aim, and a vegetable, not very 
nutritious, the Tetragon ia. Their floras were entirely 
wanting in gram i me similar to tlfo cereals, in leguminous 
plants with edible seeds, in Cruciform with Meshy roots. 1 2 
In the moist tropical, region of Australia., rice and 
A locum* i ‘Hitftyivrlvha have been found wild, or perhaps 
naturalized, but the greater part of the country sutlers 
too much from drought to allow these species to become 
widely diffused. 

In general, the austral regions had very few annuals, 
and among their restricted number none offered evident 
advantages. Now annual species are the easiest to cul- 
tivate. They have played a great part in the ancient 
agriculture of other countries. 

in short, the original distribution of cultivated species 
was very unequal. It had no proportion with the needs 
of man or the extent of territory. 


A rticle IL —Number and Nature of Cultivated Species at 
Different Epochs. 

The species marked A in the table oh pp. 437-446 
must, be regarded as of very ancient cultivation. They 
are forty -four in number. Some of the species marked 
B are probably as ancient, though it is impossible to 
prove it. The five American species marked U are prob- 
ably cultivated as early as those in the category C, or 
the most ancient in the category 13. 

As might be supposed, the species A are especially 
plants provided with roots, seeds, arid fruits proper for 
the food of man. Afterwards come a few species having 

1 See the list, of the useful plants* of Australia by Sir J. Hooker, 
Flora Tasmania, p. cx . ; ami iieuthain, Flora Australicnsis, vii. p. 166. 

2 G 
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fruits agreeable to the taste, or textile, tinctorial, oil- 
producing plants, or yielding stimulating drinks by 
infusion or fermentation. There are among these only 
two green vegetables, and no fodder. The orders which 
predominate are the Cruciferse, Leguminosse, and Gra- 
minacem. 

The number of annuals is twenty -two out of the 
forty-four, or fifty per cent. Out of five American species 
marked 1), two are annuals. In the category A, there 
arc two biennials, and I) lias none. Among all the 
Phanerogams the annuals are not more than fifty per 
cent., and the biennials one or at most two per cent. It 
ivS clear that at the beginning of civilization plants which 
yield an immediate return are most prized. They offer, 
moreover, this advantage, that their cultivation is easily 
diffused or increased, either because of the abundance of 
seed, or the same species may be grown in summer in the 
north, and in winter or all the year round in the tropics. 

Herbaceous perennial plants are rare in categories A 
and I). They are only from two to four per cent., 
unless we include Jlmnsica olenwca, and the variety of 
flax which is usually perennial (L. imgwstifolvwrri), culti- 
vated by the Swiss lake-dwellers. In nature herbaceous 
perennials constitute about forty per cent, of the Phane- 
rogams, 1 

A and 1) include twenty ligneous species out of forty - 
nine,' that is about forty-one per cent. They are in the 
proportion of forty-three per cent, of the Phanerogams. 

Thus the earliest husbandmen employed chiefly 
annuals or biennials, rather fewer woody species, and far 
fewer herbaceous perennials. These differences are due 
to the relative facility of cultivation, and the proportion 
of the evidently useful species in cadi division. 

The species of the old world marked B have been in 
cultivation for more than two thousand years, but per- 
haps some of them belong to category A. The American. 

1 The proportions which I give Cor the Phanerogams collectively are 
based upon an approximative calculation, made with the aid of tho first 
two hundred pages of Stoudel’s Nomenclator . . They are justified by 
the comparison with several floras. 
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species marked E were* cultivated before the discoveries 
of Columbus, perhaps fortmorc than two thousand years. 
Many other species marked (?) in the table date probably 
from an ancient epoch, but as they chiefly exist in 
countries without a literature and without arcl ecological 
records we do not know their history. It is useless to 
insist upon such* doubtful categories ; on the other hand, 
the plants which we know to have been iirst cultivated 
in the old world less than two thousand years ago, and in 
America since its discovery, may be compared with plants 
of ancient cultivation. 

These species of modern cultivation number sixty-one 
in the old world, marked 0, and six in America, marked 
F ; sixty-seven in all. 

Classed according to their duration, they number 
thirty-seven per cent, annuals, seven to eight per cent, 
biennials, thirty-three per cent, herbaceous perennials, 
and twenty-two to twenty-three percent, woody species. 

The proportion of annuals or biennials is also here 
larger than in the whole number of plants, but it. is not 
so large as among species of very ancient cultivation. 
The proportions of perennials and woody species are less 
than in the whole vegetable kingdom, but they are higher 
than among the species A, of very ancient cultivation. 

The plants cultivated for less than two thousand 
years are chiefly artificial fodders, which tin; ancients 
scarcely knew ; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal plants 
(Cinchonas); plants with edible fruits, or nutritious seeds 
(buckwheats) or aromatic seeds (coffee). 

Men have not discovered and culti vated within the last 
two thousand years a single species which can rival maize, 
rice, the sweet potato, the potato, the bread-fruit, the date, 
cereals, millets, sorghums, the banana, soy. These date 
from three, four, or live thousand years, perhaps even in 
some cases six thousand years. The species first culti- 
vated during the (Incco- Roman civilization and later 
nearly all answer to more varied or more refined needs. 
A great dispersion of the ancient species from one country 
to another took place, and at the same time a selection of 
the best varieties developed in each species. The introduc- 
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tions within the last two thousand years took place in a. 
very irregular and intermittent manner. I cannot quote 
a single species cultivated for the first time after that date 
by the Chinese, the great cultivators of ancient times. 
The peoples of Southern and Western Asia innovated in 
a certain degree by cultivating the buckwheats, several 
cucurbitaceio, a few alliums, etc. In Europe, the Romans 
and several peoples in the Middle Ages introduced the 
cultivation of a few vegetables and fruits, and that of 
several fodders. In Africa a few species were then first 
cultivated separately. After the voyages of Vasco di 
Gama and of Columbus a rapid diffusion took place of 
the species already cultivated in either hemisphere. 
These transports continued during three centuries with- 
out any introduction of new species into cultivation. 
In the two or three hundred years which preceded the 
discovery of America, and the two hundred which fol- 
lowed, the number of cultivated species remained almost 
stationary. The American strawberries, Dvwpjiivx vir - 
ffiniana, sea-kale, and Td rai/ouia expanm introduced in 
the eighteenth century, have but little importance. We 
must come to the middle of the present century to find 
new cultures of any value from the utilitarian point of 
view, such as Kncaluptu* ylobalm of Australia and the 
Gvtickonm of South America. 

The mode of introduction of the latter species shows 
the great change which has taken place in the means of 
transport. Previously the cultivation of a plant began 
in the country whore it existed, whereas the Australian 
Eucalyptus was first planted and sown in Algeria, and 
the Cinchonas of America in the south of Asia. Up to 
our own day botanical or private gardens had only 
diffused species already cultivated somewhere; now they 
introduce absolutely new cultures. The royal garden, at 
Kew is distinguished in this respect, and other botanical 
gardens and acclimatization societies in England and else- 
where are making similar attempts. It is probable that 
tropical countries will greatly profit by this in the course 
of a century. Others will also find their advantage from 
the growing facility in the transport of commodities. 
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When a species has hecn once cultivated, it is rarely, 
perhaps never completely, abandoned. It continues to 
be here and there cultivated in backward countries, or 
those whose climate is especially fa. von table. 1 have 
passed over some of these species which are nearly 
abandoned, suclyis dyers woad (lvnlin lutcforiuX mallow 
(Malva sylvwtrix), a vegetable used by the Romans, and 
certain medicinal plants fonmg*lv much used, such as 
fennel, cummin, etc., but it is certain that they are still 
grown in some places. 

The competition of species causes the cultivation of 
some to diminish, of others to increase; besides, vegetable 
dyes and medicinal plants are. rivalled by the discoveries 
of chemists. Woad, madder, indigo, mint, and several 
simples must give way before, tins invasion of chemical 
products. It is possible that men may succeed in making 
oil, sugar, and Hour, as honey, butter, and jellies arc 
already made, without employing organic substances. 
.Nothing, for instance, would more, completely change 
agricultural conditions than the manufacture of Hour 
from its known inorganic elements. In the actual state 
of science, there arc; still products which will be more and 
more recpiired of the vegetable kingdom ; these are tex- 
tile substances, tan. indiavnbber,gutta-])creha, and certain 
spices. Am the forests where these are found are gradu- 
ally destroyed, and these substances arc at the same time 
more in demand, there will be the greater inducement to 
cultivate certain species. 

These usually belong to tropical countries. It is in 
these regions also, particularly in South America, that 
fruit trees will be more cultivated- - those of the order 
Anonacem for instance, of which the natives and botanists 
already recognize the value. Probably the number of 
plants suitable for fodder, and of forest trees which can 
live in hot dry countries, will be increased. The addi- 
tions will not be numerous in temperate climates, nor 
especially in cold legions. 

From these data and reflections it is probable that at 
the end of the nineteenth century men will cultivate on 
a large scale and for use about three hundred species. 
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This is a smal I proportion of the one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and forty thousand in the vegetable 
kingdom; but in the animal world the proportion of £ 
creatures subject to the will of man is for smaller;;: 
There arc not perhaps more than two hundred species of 
domestic animals— that is, reared for opr use,— and the 
animal kingdom reckons millions of* species; |&the 
great class of molluscs the oyster alone is eulfcivat^d, and . 
in that of the Articulata, which counts ton times mope 
species than the vegetable kingdom, we can only mime 
the bee and two or three silk -producing insects. Doubt- 
less the number of species of animals and vegetables 
which may be reared or cultivated for pleasure or 
curiosity is very large: witness menageries and zoolo- 
gical and botanical gardens, but. I am only speaking here 
of useful plants and animals, in general and customary 
employment. 


A rticle III . — Cultivated Plants known or not known in a 
Wild State. 

Science lias succeeded in discovering the geographical 
origin of nearly all cultivated species ; but there is lpss 
progress in the knowledge of species in a natural state— 
that is wild, for from cultivation and dwellings. There 
are species which have not been discovered iri this 
condition, and others whoso specific identity and truly 
wild condition are doubtful 

In the following enumeration I have classed the 
species according to the degree of eertaiiity as to the 
wild character, and the nature of the doubts where such 
exist. 1 

1. Spontaneous species, that is wild, seen by several 
botanists for from dwellings and cultivation, with every:; 
appearance of indigenous plants, and under a form identical 
with one of the cultivated varieties. These are the 

* Tho species in itnlics are of very ancient cultivation (A 6y Q), 
those marked with an asterisk liavo been less than two thonsajad yeuit’s 
iti cultivation (0 or F). 
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species which are not enumerated below; they are 169 
in number. 

£ Among these 169 'species, 31 belong to the categories 
A and 1), of very ancient cultivation, 3(5 have been in 
cultivation less than two thousand years, C, and the 
others are of modern or unknown date. 

2. $een and gathered in the same conditions, but by 
a single botanist in a single locality. Three species. 

. Gucurbita maxima,7'oia- vahjarh t Nu , (tt.iuna > . Tabacum. 

3. Seen and mentioned but net gathered in the same 
conditions by one or two authors and botanists, more or 
less ancient, who may have been mistaken. Two species. 

* Garth* Mints tinctorial s, Trif/icum nth j< ire. 

4. Gathered wild by botanists in several localities 
under a form slightly different to those which arc culti- 
vated, but which most authors have no hesitation in 
classing with the species. Four species. 

Olca nrropaia, Oryza satica, Solatium tuberosum, 
VUis viaifeni. 

5. Wild, gathered by botanists in several localities 
under, forms considered by some botanists as constituting 
different species, while others treat them as varieties. 
Fifteen species. 

Allium ampeloprasum pomirn, Oichorinm End i via, 
var.. Crocus mtiovs, iw \ , *Oucumis melo, Gucurbita 
Pepo, Helianthus tuberosus, Latuca seariola saliva, 
L'inuni imtalissimwm annanm , Lycopersicum esculen- 
tium, Papaver somni forum, Pyms nivalis var., ^ Kibes 
grossularia, Solan um Melongena, hSpinacia olerocca var., 
Tritieum' monococcum. 

6. Subspontaneous, that is half-wild, familiar to one 
or other of the cultivated forms, but possibly plants 
escaped, from cultivation, judging from the locality. 
Twenty-four species. 

Agava americana, Amarantus gangeticus, Amygdahis 
persica , Arcca catechu, *Avena oriental is, A vena saliva, 
•Cajahus indicus, Clear o/rielinum, Citrus decumana, 
Gucurbita moschata, Dioscorea japonica, Ervum Ervilia, 
Ervum lens, Fagopyrum emarginatum, Gossypium bar- 
badense, Holcus saccharatus, 11 ole as sorghum, Indigo fora 
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tinctoria, Lepidum sativum, Maranta arundinacea, Nico- 
tiana rustica, Panwvm militiccum, liaphanus sativus, 
Spergula arvensis. 

7. Subs pon tan eons like the preceding, but different 
enough from the cultivated varieties to lead the majority 
of authors to regard them as distinct, species. Three 
species. 

* Allium ascalonicuin (variety of A . cepa ?), Allium 
scorodoprasum (variety of A. sativum ?), Seeale cercale 
(variety of one of the perennial species of Sccale ?). 

8. Not discovered in a wild state nor even half-wild, 
derived perhaps from cultivated species at the beginning 
of agriculture, but too different not to be commonly 
regarded as distinct species. Three species. 

J/ordmm hmisiichon (derived from 11. diMichon ?), 
Ilordmm vulgare (derived from II. distiehon ?), Triticvm 
spell a (derived from T. vulgare ?) 

9. Not discovered in a wild state nor even half-wild, 
but originating in countries which arc not completely 
explored, and belonging perhaps to little-known wild 
species of these countries. Six species. 

Arachis hypogea, Oarophylius aromatieus, Convolvulus 
batata *I)oliehos lubia, Manihot utilissima, Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

10. Not found in a wild state, nor even half-wild, 
but originating in countries which are not sufficiently 
explored, or in similar countries which cannot be defined, 
more different than the latter from known wild species. 
Eighteen species. 

Amorphophallus konjak, Arracacha csculenta, Bras- 
sieft chinensis. Capsicum aimuum, Chenopodium quinoa, 1 
Citrus nobilis, Cucurbita fici folia, Dioscorea alata, l)ios- 
corca Batatas, Dioscoiea sativa, Eleusine coracana, Lucuma 
mammosa, Nephelium Litchi, * Pi sum sativum, Saccharum 
officinarum, Sechiuin edule, *Tricosantlies anguina, Zca 
mays. 

Total 247 species. 

1 Since this list was printed, I have boon informed that the quinoa 
is wild in Chili. Some of the figures need modification in consequence 
of this error. 
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These figures show that there are 193 species known 
to be -wild, 27 doubtful, fts half-wild, and 27 not found 
wild. 

I believe that these last will bo found some time or 
other, if not under one of the cul ti vated forms, at least in 
an allied form called species or variety according to the 
author. To attain this result tropical countries will 
have to be more thoroughly explored, collectors must 
be more attentive 4 to localities, and more floras must be 
published of countries now little known, and good mono- 
graphs of certain genera based upon the characters which 
vary least in cultivation. 

A few species having their origin in countries fairly 
well explored, and which it is impossible to confound 
with others because each is unique in its genus, have not 
been found wild, or only once, which leads us to suppose 
that they are extinct in nature, or rapidly becoming so. 

I allude to maize and the bean (see pp. 3«s? and 3L(>). 1 

mention also in Article IV. other plants which appear 
to be becoming extinct in the last few thousand years. 
These last belong to genera which contain many species, 
which renders the hypothesis Jess probable j 1 but, on the 
other hand, they are rarely seen at a distance from culti- 
vated ground, and they hardly over become naturalized, 
that is wild, which shows a certain feebleness or a 
tendency to become the prey of animals and parasites. 

The 07 species cultivated for less than two thousand 
years (G, F) are all found wild, except the species marked 
with an asterisk, which have not boon found or which 
are subject to doubts. This is a proportion of eighty- 
three per cent. 

What is more remarkable is that the great majority 
of species cultivated for more than four thousand years 
(A), or in America for three thousand or four thousand 
years (D), still exist wild in a form identical with some 
one of the cultivated varieties. Their number is thirty- 
one out of forty-nine, or sixty-three per cent. In cate- 
gories 9 and 10 there are only two of these species of 

1 For reasons which I cannot hero express, monof ypical genera uru % 
for the most part in process of extinction. 
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very ancient cultivation, or four per cent., and these are 
two species which probably exiftfc no longer as wild plants. 

I believed, A priori, that a great number of the 
species cultivated for more than four thousand years 
would have altered from their original condition to such 
a degree that they could no longer be recognized among 
wild plants. It appears, on the contrary, that the forms 
anterior to cultivation h/ive commonly remained side by 
side with those which cultivators employed and propa- 
gated from century to century. This may he explained 
in two ways : 1. The period of four thousand years 
is short compared to the duration of most of the specific 
forms in phanerogamous plants. 2. The cultivated 
species receive, outside of cultivated ground, continual 
reinforcements from the seeds which man, birds, and 
different natural agents disperse and transport in a 
thousand ways. Naturalizations produced in this manner 
often confound the wild plants with the cultivated ones, 
and the more easily that they fertilize each other since 
they belong to the same species. This fact is clearly 
demonstrated in the case of a plant of the old world 
cultivated in America, in gardens, and which, later, 
becomes naturalized on a large scale m the open country 
or the woods, like the cardoon at Buenos Ayres, arid the 
oranges in several American countries. Cultivation 
widens* areas, aud supplements the deficits which the 
natural reproduction of the species may present. There 
are, however, a few exceptions, which are worth men- 
tioning in a separate article. 

A rticle. IV . — Cultivated Plants which are Extinct, or 
becoming Extinct in a Wild State. 

These species to which I allude present three remark- 
able characters : — 

1. They have not been found wild, or only once or 
twice, and often doubtfully, although the regions whence 
they come have been visited by several botanists. 

2, They have not the faculty of sowing themselves, 
and propagating indefinitely outside cultivated ground. 
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In other terms, in such cases they do not pass out of the 
condition of adventitious plants. 

3. It cannot be supposed that they are derived within 
historic times from certain allied species. 

These three characters are found united in the follow- 
ing species: — Brian (Ft (ha vulgaris ), chick-pea. (Giver 
aridinum ), ervilla (Ervum Evcilia), lentil (Ermm, lens), 
tobacco (Vi cot it cm fabarum), #w 1 leat (TrU lea m vuJ- 
gare), maize (Zea mays). The sweet potato [Convol- 
vulus batatas) should be added if tin* kindred species 
were better known to be distinct, and the carthamine 
(Cart /(win as f inctorius) if the interior of Arabia had been 
explored, and we had not found a mention of the plant 
in an Arabian author. 

All tlu jxe species, and probably others of little-known 
countries or genera, appear to he extinct or oil their way 
to become so. Supposing they ceased to be cultivated, 
they would disappear, whereas the majority of culti- 
vated plants have become somewhere naturalized, and 
would persist in a wild state. 

The seven species mentioned just now, excepting 
tobacco, have seeds full of fecula, which are the food of 
birds, rodents, and different insects, and have not the 
power of passing entire through their alimentary canal. 
This is probably the sole or principal cause of their 
inferiority in the struggle for existence. 

Thus my researches into cultivated plants show that 
certain species are extinct or becoming extinct since the 
historical epoch, and that not in small islands but on 
vast continents without any great modifications of 
climate. This is an important result for the history of 
all organic beings in all epochs. 


Article V . — Concluding Remarks. 

1. Cultivated plants do not belong to any particular 
category, for they belong to fifty-one different families. 
They are, however, all phanerogamous except the mush- 
room (Agaric nw cmwpeslris). 
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% The characters which have most varied in cultiva- 
tion are, beginning with the iftost variable : a. The size, 
form, and colour of the fleshy parts, whatever organ they 
belong to (root, bulb, tubercle, fruit, or seed), and the 
abundance of fecula, sugar, and other substances which 
are contained in these parts ; ?>. The ryumber of seeds, 
which is often in inverse ratio to the development of the 
fleshy parts of the plant ; r. The form, size, or pubes- 
cence of the floral organs which persist round the fruits 
or seeds ; <7. The rapidity of the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion — whence often results the quality of ligneous or 
herbaceous plants, and of perennial, biennial, or annual. 

The steins, leaves, and flowers vary little in plants 
cultivated for those organs. The last formations of 
each yearly or biennial growth vary most; in other 
terms, the results of vegetation vary more than the 
organs which cause vegetation. 

3. I have not observed the slightest indication of an 
adaptation to cold. When the cultivation of a species 
advances towards the north (maize, llax, tobacco, etc.), it 
is explained by the production of early varieties, which 
can .ripen before the cold season, or by the custom of 
cultivating in the north, in summer, the species which in 
tire south are sown in winter. The study of the northern 
limits of wild species had formerly led mo to the same 
conclusion, for they have not changed within historic 
times although the seeds are carried frequently and 
continually to the north of each limit. Periods of more 
than four or live thousand years, or changements of form 
and duration, are needed apparent!} 7 to produce a modifi- 
cation in a plant which will allow it to support a greater 
degree of cold. 

4. The classification of varieties made by agricul- 
turists and gardeners are generally based on those 
characters which vary most (form, size, colour, taste of 
the fleshy parts, beard in the ears of corn, etc.). Botanists 
are mistaken when they follow this example ; they 
should consult those more fixed characters of the organs 
forttio Sake of which the species are not cultivated. 

5. A non-cultivatcd species being a group of more or 
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less similar forms, amoftg which subordinate groups mdy 
often bo distinguished (ruces, varieties, sub-varieties), it 
may have happened that two or more of these slightly 
differing forms may have been introduced into cultiva- 
tion. This must have been the case especially when the 
habitation of a species is extensive, and yet more, when 
it is disjunctive. • The first case is probably that of the 
cabbage (Draawa), of flax, bird-cherry (Pruvv.fi avium), 
the common pear, etc. The, second is probably that of 
the gourd, the melon, and trefoil haricot, which existed 
previous to cultivation both in India and Africa. 

6. No distinctive character is known between a 
naturalized plant which arose several generations back 
from a cultivated plant, and a wild plant sprung from 
plants which have always been wild. In any case, in the 
transition from cultivated plant to wild plant, the par- 
ticular features which are propagated by graft ing are not 
preserved by seedlings. For instance, the olive free 'which 
has became wild is the olcu*(<'r t the pear bears smaller 
fruits, the Spanish chestnut- yields a common fruit. For 
the rest, the forms naturalized, from cultivated species 
have not yet been sufficiently observed from generation 
to generation. M. Sagot has done this for the vine. 
It would be interesting to compare in the same manner 
with their cultivated forms Citrus, Persica. and the 
cord oon, naturalized in America, far from their original 
home, as also the Agave and the prickly pear, wild in 
America, with their naturalized varieties in the old world. 
We should know exactly what persists after a temporary 
state of cul ti vati oi ) . 

7. A species may have bad, previous to cultivation, a 
restricted habitation, and subsequently occupy an im- 
mense area as a cultivated and sometimes a naturalized 
plant. 

8. In the history of cultivated plants, I have noticed 
no trace of communication between the peoples of the old 
and new worlds before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. The Scandinavians, who had pushed their 
excursions as far as the north of the United States, and 
the Basques of the Middle Ages, who followed whales 
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s as far as America, do rfot seem to have trails- 


S orted a single cultivated speqios. Neither has the Gulf 
tream produced any effect. Between America and 
Asia two transports of useful plants perhaps took place, 


the one by man (the Batata, or sweet potato) the other 
by the agency of man or of the sea (the cocoa-nut palm). 
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Abi, 285 

Agava americana, 153 
Alexanders, 91 
A Nwauflrini! clover, 107 
Alligator pear, 292 
Allium Ampolflpmtmin, 101 

Asealonienm, 08 

(?opa, GO 

flstnlosum, 08 

sativum, 03 

Sciurnoprasum, 73 

RcorudoiiroKiun, 71 

AJmoml, 218 
Alocuaia mocrorhiza, 75 
Aloe, American, 153 
AmarantiiH frinnentaccufi, 352 

gaugetieus, 100 

American Aloe, 153 

indigoes, 137 

Amorphopliullus XConjak, 70 

itiviori, 70 

Amygdalns communis, 218 

Version, 221 

Anacai'dium occide.it talc, 198 
A nan ass a sativn, 311 
Andropogon saecharatus, 3S2 

Sorghum, 380 

Angular Luff a, 371 
Anguriao cucumber, 207 
Annual capsicum, 289 
Anona Cherimolia, 174 

muricata, 108, 173 

reticulata, 174 

squamosa, 1 08 

Anthriscus Core folium, 90 


: Ape, 75 

! Apimn graveolens, 1)0 
! Apple, 233 
| custard, 108, 174 


| , Malay, 241 

| , mammon, 189 


| , pine, 311 

| . star, 285 

, sugar, 108 

- Tahiti. 202 

Apricot, 215 
Arab ton, 134 
Avuchis hypngaoa, 411 
Arena catechu, 427 
Arinoniaca vulgaris, 215 
A motto, 401 
Amicacba osoulcnta, 40 
Arrowroot, 81 
Artichoke, 92 
- 5 Jerusalem, 42 


Artoonrpns iucicta, 298 

inldgri folia, 299 

Arum esculent inn, 73 

macrorliizon, 75 

Aubergine, 2s7 
Avon a oriental ik, 373 
.... .... sativa, 373 

strigosa, 375 

Avocado pear, 292 


II 

Bamharra ground-nut, 347 
Banana, 304 
Barbados cotton, 408 
Barleys, 307 
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Batatas edulis, 53 
Batata mam m os a, 57 
; Bean, broad, 310 
— , kidney, 338 
Beetroot, 58 
B corneas a, 208 
Beta vulgaris, 58 
Bird-dmrry, 205 
Bird’s foot, 113 
Bitter orange, 188 
Bixa Orellana, 40.L 
Black currant, 278 
Briiysira campestris, 30 

1 Kapas, 86 

pleracca, 36, 83 

Rapa, 36 

Bread-fruit, 208 
Broad bean, 316 
Bromelift Ananas, 311 
Buckwheat-, common. 318 

, notch-seeded, 351 

, Tariarv, 353 

Bn 11 ace, 21 V 
Bullock’s heart, J74 


C 

Cabbage, 83 . 

Cacao, 81.3 > 

Cat mi to, 285 
Calabash, 215 
Cannabis saliva, 1 18 
Capsicum amjunm, 289 
— ■ frutesceas, 200 
Cardooti, 1)2 
Caviar Papaya, 273 
Cnroh, 334 
Curthnrnine, Kill 
Curyophylhis aromatieus, 161 
Cashew. IDS 
Cassis, 278 

Castanea vulgaris, 353 
Castor-oil plant, 423 
sCatha edulis, 131 
Celery, 80 

Cerasus vulgaris, 207 
(ppratonia HiLiqua, 334 
Chayote, 278 f 
Chenopodinm Quinott, 351 
Cherry, bird, 205 
i-— sour, 207 


Chervil, 90 , 

Chestnut, 353 
Chickling vetch, 110 
Chick-pea, 323 
Chiuorium End i via, 97 

Intybus, 96 

Chicory, 96 
China grass, 146 
Chinese pear,* 233 
Chirimoya, 174 
Chives, 72 
Cliodio, 273 

ChrysophyHurn Cajmitn, 285 
Cinuanion, 146 

Ciuuamomim xeylaidcum, 146 
Citron, 17S 
Citrullus vulgaris, 262 
Citrus A u ran time, 188 

dectirnana, 177 

medica, 178 

nuhilis, 1.88 

Clove, 161 

Clover, crimson, 106 

, Egyptian, U>7 

, purple, .105 

Coca, 135 

Cocldcam Armorada, 33 
Cocoa-nut palm, 1-29 
Cocos mid fern, 429 
ColTee, 4.15 
Cotton arabica, 418 

lilioriea, 418 

Ooloeasin, 73 
Convol veins Batatas, 53 
— — ■ ui run m owe, 57 
(■ordiorns capsu laris, 130 

olitorius, 130 

Corn salad, 91 
Corn sparry, 114 
Cotton, [Barbados, 408 

, herbaceous, 452 

, tree, *108 

Cress, garden, 166 
Crocus s-uiivuni, 86 
Cue umber, 264 
C ucu mi a Anguria, 267 

Mdo, 258 

salivas, 264 

Cueurbita citrullns, 262 

ficifolia, 257 

— Lagenaria, 245 
maxima, 249 ? 





Cttcurbita Melopepo, pepo. 258 
— — moschata, 257 
Currant, black. 278 
~ i — red, 277 
Custard apple, 168 
Cydonia vulgaris, 230 
Cynara Cardunenlus, 02 

Cytieus Cajan, 332 

Scolyinus, 92 

D 

Date-palm, 201 
Dioscorea, 76 
DuLiohoa Lablab, 84b 

. JUibia, 347 

8oja, 330 

Dyer’s indigo, 136 

E 


G 

Gurcinia Maogostana, US 
Garden cress. 86 
■ pea, 328 
Garlic, 63 
Glycine soya, 330 

snbterranca, 347 

I Gumbo, 189 
i Gooseberry, 276 
1 Gos'sypium nrboyeum. 408 
| — /barbadense, 408 

j hcrliKceum, 40$ 

! Gourd, 215. 249 

| , snake. 272 

I , towel, 269 

| Grass, Chinfl, 146 
j Grass, guinea, 115 
t Green gram, 846 
j Glia vn, 211 


Egyptian clover, 107 

lupin, 327 

— — wheat. 259 
El mis guineonsi*, 429 
Eleusino Ooracana, 384 
Eudive, 97 
Ervilla, 107 
Ervura Ervilin, 107 
— Iona, 321 

Erytbroxylon Coca, 135 
Eugenia Jambos, 240 
. — -maloeccnsis, 241 


Fftba vulgaris, 316 
Fagopyrum emarginat \m 

— bsculontnin, 348 

— tataricura, 850 
Fenugreek, 112 ^ 

Ficus Carina, 295 
Field -pea, 827 
Fig, 295 j 

Fig-leaved pumpkin, 23 
Fig, Indian, 274 ; 

Flat-podded pea, 109 
Flax, 119 _ 

Fragaria chifoensis, 20.> 


351 


— -vesca,- — 

*- — - virgimanft, 205 
French honeysuckle, 104 


! Haricot. bean. 338 
J Ib'dvsiivivuri corunarium, 104 
\ ilciiuntlius mberosuR, 42 
; l letup. 148 
Henna, 138 

{ Hibiscus cHCulctnfcns, 189 
i llolcuij aapohanitus. 382 

! Sorghum, 380 

j Hop, 1.62 

j Hordmim distiedmn. 3b7 

; liexaf tiehon. 369 

j - - - vulgaris 368 
| Horse-radish. 33 
i Ifnmidns Tinpnbi*. 162 


j I 

i Hex paraguarionsifi, 135 
! Indian fig, 274 
j Indigo, American. 13 i 

j dyer’s, 136 

' ^ — , silver, 137 ^ 

'Jndigofem argimtea, 337 

corn lea, 137 ^ a : 

tinctom, 136 

I poinc a nutmmosa, 57 

’ 2 H 



■ Jack-fruit, 399 

Jumbo ea Malacconsis. 341 

vulgaris, 210 

Jutropha man i hot, 59 
Jerusalem artichoke, 12 
JuglauH regia, 425 
Jujube, eonimon, 194 

, Indian, 197 

— — , Lot. us, 196 
Jute, 130 

K 

Kidney bean, 338 

, moth, 84*1 

, throe-lobed, 343 

Kiory. 352 
Kh&t, 134 
. Koujak. 70 

L 

Lablnb, 347 

Lagenaria vulgaris, 245 

■ Lamb’s lettuce, 91 
LatbyniH Cicera, 109 

*''**r— Ochrns, 11.0 

■ salivus, 111 

^ Lattuca Rcnriola. 95 
bawKorini alba. 188 
.Look, 101 
V Lemon, 1 78 
\Lens eseulenta, 221 
•Lentil,* 321 
Lepidutn sativum, 80 
Lettuce, 95 
— lanib’p, 91 
Liman usitauHsimum, JI9 
Litctu, 314 
, liongan, 315 
Lotos jujube, 190 
Labia,. 347 
Lnoerttr 102 

LucunWfr CaYmito, 285 
W r— niammo8a, 286 
Lupin, 825 

albus, 325 
327 

^oSpei-Bieum esculentum. 290 


-■ M 

a . 

Madder, 41 
Madia sativa, 418 
Maize, 387 
Malay apple, 241 
Mammae, 199 f . ; \ %1 ,j 

americaim, 189 . 

Sapota, 286 . , > . .‘;*i 

Mandarin, 188 
Mandnbi, 413* 

Maugifera indica, 200 
Mungo, 200 
Mangosteeu, 188 
Manioc, 59 

Mauihot utilissima, 59 
Maranta annuli naeoa, 81 
Marmalade plum, 286 
Mate, 135 

Medicago sativa, .102 
Melon, 258 

, pumpkin, 256 

, wa ter, 202 

— - — , white gourd, 268 
j Millet., common, 276 

, Italian, 278 

Moinordioa cylindrical, 269 
Monkey-nut, 411 
Moi-um alba, 149 

nigra, 152 

Mulberry, 149 
Mung, 346 
Musk pumpkin, 356 
Myristica fragrans, 419 


! N 

i Nephelium lappaceum, 315 

i litchi, 314 

! longana, 315 

I New Zealand spinach, 89 
! Nicotiana tabacum, 139 
j Nutmeg* 419 


I (1 

i Oats, 372- 
! Ochro, 189 
! Oclirus, 111 
\ Oil-palm, 429 
; Olea europea, 279 



VfHve, 279 '■ 

OhiOtt, 66 . 

spriug or Welsh, 68 
Opobryctny sativa, 104 
Opuntia ficus ludica, 274 • 
Orange, 183, 

— bitter, 186 
..r-% ■woei, 383 
’ Orntthopus aativus, 1 13 
Oryza sativu, 385 


P 

Palm, cocoa-nut, 420 

oil. 429 

Panic u in italicuin, 378 
maximum. 115 

niUiaceuro, 376 

I’apava somniferuni, 397 
Papaw, 293 
Papaya vulgaris, 293 
Parsley, 90 
P<3a, 327 

, field, 327 

garden. 32K 

nut, 411 

, pigeon. 382 

Peach, 221 
Pear, 229 

, avotmdo. 272 
, Chinese. 233 

•, prickly, 274 

— — , sand, 233 
— » snowy, 232 
Pepper, red, 288 
Persea gratiseima, 292 
Poreica vulgaris, 221 
Fetroselinum sativum, 90 
Phaseolus aconitifolius, 315 
~~r lunatus, 344 
-—■ Mungo, 346 
vulgaris, 338 
Pfrocmix dactylifora, 301 
Pigeon. pea, 332 
Pine-apple, 311 
Pistachio nut, 316 
Pistacia tfera, 316 
Pisum arven.se. 327 
OchruB, 1 11 
i:a — sativum, 328 
Pkun, 211 


i ; NB3Efe 

I Polygonum cm'airg.ina^uni 
fagopyrum, 348 . 

I tataricum, 353 

Pomegranate, 327 
Poppy, 397 

Portuinca oJeracea, 87 
Potato, 45 
— sweet, 83 
Prickly jjoar, 274 
Primus Amygdalae, 218 

' i A ruieniaca, 215 

; — avium, 205 

I Cerasus, 207 

I — ~ domestica, 212 

1 iusititia, 2[14 

I Pevsica, 221 

| Psidimn guayava, .241 
j Pumpkin, fig-leaved, 257 

: J uiusk or melon, 256 

j Puniea Gmimtuih, 237 

Purslane, 87 
j Pyrus communis, 229 
! *rr — tnohis, 233 

! nivalis, 233 

; sinensis, 233 


Q 

Quince, 236 
Qninoa, 351 


11 

Radish, 29 

, horse, 33 

Bnuibutan, 315 
Raphanus sativus, 29 
Rhus Coriaria, 133 
j ttibes Grossnlarifj, 276 

j nigrum, 278 

rubrum, 277 

Uva-crispa, 276 

Rice, 385 

Rimma communis, 422 
Rocambole, 72 
Rose-apple, 240 
Rnbia iinefcorum, 41 
Rye, 370 


;;,35ih 
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Siircliaratum officinale, 154 
Saffron, .100 
Sainfoin, 104 

, Spanish, 101 

Salsify, 44 
Kapodilhi, 286 
Sapota achnis, 280 
Seandix. ccrefoliuni, 90 
•Scorzoncra hispanica, 41 
Scenic ueroaie, 370 
Sechin in edtile, 272 
Sesame, 419 
Sffiftmum indienm, 119 
Sotaria I tali on., 380 
Shaddock, 177 
Shallot, 08 
Siu vn Sisarurn, 39 
Skirrnt. 39 

Smyrninm Ol us -at ruin, 91 
Snake gourd, 272 
Solanum CNmimersonii. 40 
immitc, 49 

mi, glia, 49 

tuberosum, 45 

VOlTUCiWIlH, 49 

Sorghum sucehn-ratus. 382 

vnJgjm's, 3.80 

Sour sop, 173 
Soy, 330 

Spanish sainfoin, 101 
Spelt, 302 

Sperguhi arvonsis, 114 
Spinach. 98 

, 'New Zealand, 87 

iSpinaoia olc*racoa. 98 
Spend i as dulcis, 202 
Sparry, corn, 1.14 
Strawberry, 203 

, Chili, 205 

— , Virginian, 205 

Sugar apple, 168 

cane. 15 1 

Sumach, 133 
Sweet potato, 83 
— : : flOp, 168 


Tahiti apple. 202 
Tare, 108 
Tea, 1 if 

Totragonia expansa, 89 
Then sinensis, 117 
Theobroiua Cacao, 313 
Tobacco, 139 
Towel gourd, 269 
Trigouolla Fi e i m in -£ t«>c n m , 11 
Trifoliftm Atexamlrinum. 107 

iucaniaturn, 146 

pmtcusn, 105 

Triticum sesbivum, 351 

composition, 359 

dicocoum, 365 

durum, 300 

-- — liybcrtmm, 351 

xnon core mu, 365 

polnnieum. 361 

spelt a, 262 

vulgare. 354 

Turnip, 36 

! V 

! 

; Valcrinnclln olitoria, 89 
I Vetch, chickling, 110 

I , common, 108 

Vieia orvilla, 107 

— sa l i va. I OS 

Vino, 191. 

. Vitas vinifora. 191. 

Voandzoia subterrnnea, 317 

W 

WnluuL, 245 
Wheats, 354 

Y 

Yams, 76 

A 

Zen Mays, 387 
Zizyphus jujube, 197 

Lotus, 196 

vulgaris, 194 
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